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a Man’s 
Christmas 


Is there anything that so de- 
lights a man’s heart as a fine 
watch—one that permits him 
to speak the time with author- 
ity? Itis refined and beautiful, 
as a gift should be, and be- 
sides is his most personal and 
useful possession. For years 
he carries it wherever he goes. 
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But his satisfaction depends 
upon its being an exact timer. 
Among watches there is one, 
though moderate priced, which 
has come to be conspicuous 
for its close timing—accurate 
as only high-priced watches 
have been. 
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of a watch ever written, and 
is free on request. The $5 
Ingersoll-Trenton has 7 genuine 
jewels and 1s in a solid nickel 
case. 

The $15 Ingersoli-Trenton has 
15 jewels and isin anI-T 25 year 
guaranteed gold-filled case of 
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TELL THE WORLD ABOUT IT 


NE would hold a poor opinion of the business man who, after investing his money in a large 
industrial plant ; after equipping it with modern machinery; after engaging the services of 
expert employees; after purchasing his raw materials; after converting those materials into 

finished products—one would hold a poor opinion of that man, we say, if, after doing all these things, 
he failed to tell the world about his wares, and neglected to make an effort to draw the great 
buying public to his door. 

What shall we say of the city that, after placing its government upon a high plane; after 
cleaning and improving its streets and alleys; after perfecting its public utilities; after erecting fine 
buildings; after enacting good laws ard electing good men to enforce those laws—what shall we 
say of the city that goes so far toward municipal idealism, and yet fails to tell the world about what 


it has to offer to capital and labor; about its homes, its civic advantages, its general residential and 
commercial opportunities ? . 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR CITIES AND STATES 


Many of the progressive cities of the United States have poses ; capitalists in search of investment opportunities; high 
found new capital, new industries, new residents—new Life class laborers seeking employment in cities where civic 
through advertising intelligently done. attainments are large and in states where educational ad- 
And, taking example from what municipalities have accom- vantages are superior; progressive men; thinking men 


plished in this way, the chief executives and energetic citizens —these are the ones to approach in municipal or state 
of various states are engaged in or making preparations for simi- advertising, and if the case be made in forceful form, if 
lar campaigns. every claim be substantiated in fact, then the results of such 

The importance of presenting such propositions to the advertising are bound to be profitable to a satisfying de- 
right kind of people is evident. Men having serious pur- gree. 














A Magazine That is Read in The Homes of 
350,000 People Who APPRECIATE and can 
USE Municipal and State Opportunities is 


UCCESS 












QUALITY 


num MAGAZINE sane 


FOUR-SQUARE ADVERTISING WE WILL SEND HELPFUL DATA 


The duty of the city or state that advertises—like the duty To all who are interested in community or state advertising, 
of the individual advertiser who would pay the obligation he we will be glad to send a pamphlet showing what SUCCESS 


owes to himself and the public at large—is to use media that MAGAZINE has done for every municipality that has used its 
ire Four-Square. columns. 
$y this is meant those media which not only reach a large . , 
body of desirable “prospects,” but which admit to their columns ‘ — _ ws a Pye ego a San 
no advertising that will have an injurious effect upon the an- pena en naga, terete —/ Toe a ee Po 
nouncements of honorable advertisers, and which adequately showing the results obtained from the use of this Four-Square 
afeguard their readers against loss by fraudulent advertisements medium. 
whic h may creep in against the most diligent precautions. . If you are not now one of the 350,000, a sample copy of 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE is a Four-Square medium. It believes SUCCESS MAGAZINE, which is yours for the asking, will 


in and accepts only clean, straightforward advertising. The 
quality of its circulation is high and the standard of its ad- 
vertising is upon a corresponding plane. It reaches 350,000 
men and women who are interested in the things that 
cities and states are doing for their betterment and in the op- 
portunities which those cities and states present. 


show you Why it is a publication that is read by the kind of 
people you want to draw to your city or your state. 


We will be pleased, also, to send you SUCCESS MAGA- 


ZINE facts, figures, circulation statements, advertising rates, 
and other valuable information. 


He coms . SUCCESS MAGAZINE “Sorx 


HARRY T. EVANS, Western Advertising Manager, Home Insurance Building, CHICAGO 
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Captai f Indust 
know too well the strategic value of maps and 
comparative statistics. No argument is necessary 
to convince such men of the practical importance 


of such documents. 
But of all the cities in the United States com 


peting in the great fight for factories 


MEMPHIS 


is the first to present data of this kind in practical form 
Memphis has the finest terminal facilities in the South. 
Memphis has the lowest freight rates of any city commanding 
the great markets of the South and the Southwest. Memphis 

20 hours of 20 cities It is the very heart of the 
Memphis has cheap, contented and effi 

lower than in_ northern 


is within 
here is 


Mississippi Valley. 
cient labor—the wage scale 
and eastern cities, and living conditions for operatives are better 
nardwood lumber production of the 
abundance of raw material 
facilities, and is today 
great opportunity 
manufacturing 


Memphis is the centre of 
continent. Memphis has cheap coal 


of every kind, unsurpassed distribution 
South. There is 


the industrial center of the 

here for furniture factories, woodworking plants, 

of refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, sash and door, steel mills, 
Memphis is the great cotton center of the South 


Send for our great Demonstration Series 
C omparativ e Freight 
20 different 


cotton mills, etc. 
Come and see Memphis. ‘ g 
Advantage Zones, 


of Manufacturers’ Maps, 
Rates, Comparative Statistics of all sorts comparing 


cities hee: Address at once. 


James S. Warren, Commissioner 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Business Men’s Club 


See PAGE 795 
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Clubbing Offers 










Success Magazine (Class No. 20*) = = 
With Woman’s Home Companion (22) . $2.10 

«© The Delineator (16) . 1.80 

« Pictorial Review (16) ; . 1.80 

‘© Good Housekeeping (20) . . 2.00 

‘© Harper’s Bazar (20) ; . 2,00 


Modern Priscilla (12) ; . 1,60 


© McClure’s Magazine (22) ; . $2.10 
«« Cosmopolitan (17) : : , . 1.85 
*« American Magazine (20) : . 2.00 
‘© Everybody’s Magazine (22). . 2.10 
‘© Hampton’s Magazine (22) : . 2.10 
** Pearson's Magazine (20) ; . 2.00 
«© World To-Day (22). ‘ ; . 2,10 











World’s Work (37) ‘ . 3.00 
«* Review of Reviews (35). z . 3.00 
« The Independent (Weekly) (35) . 3.00 
Current Literature (35). R . 3.00 








‘© St. Nicholas (new subscription) . . 3.00 


‘© The American Boy (17). ; 1.85 
«« Little Folks (17) ; ; . 1.85 


Outing (47) ; . ; ; ‘ 3.35 















Technical World Magazine (22) . 2.10 
«© Scientific American (55) . . &.75 
*«* Popular Mechanics (30). ; . 20 
ss Popular Electricity (16). : . 1.80 








Lippincott’s Magazine (35) . 225 
“ Ainslee’s Magazine (22) . ; . 2.10 
“ Sunset Magazine (22) . 210 
“ Pacific Monthly (16) , . 1.80 


“ Century Magazine (77) . : - 4.85 






“ Scribner’s Magazine (60) : ; 4.00 
ss Harper’s Monthly (70). ‘ - 4.50 
“ Harper’s Weekly (70) = : - 4.50 
“ Country Life in America (65) . . 425 
(24 numbers annually) 
*NOTE— To find correct club prices of three, four or five 
magazines in this list, add together the Class Numbers (in 
parentheses above) and multiply by 5, 
For example, the club price of Success Magazine, Review of Reviews and 
Woman’s Home Companion will be 35 -4+-22+20 x 5 =$3.85. 






Success Magazine’s 


| Vest-Pocket Two Century Calendar 


One of the most beautiful, convenient and continuously useful calendars ever pub- 
lished will be sent absolutely free to all our customers who ask for it and who order 
direct from us clubs containing Success Magazine on or before January 15, 1911. 



















SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


Success Magazine, Success Magazine Building, New York 
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Success Magazine is a Power in 
National Affairs 


Y means of its twenty-five thousand cor- 

respondents in all parts of the country 
(forming its Auxiliary Editorial Board of 
Life Subscribers), Success Magazine is able 
to ascertain correctly the drift of public 
opinion on important National problems, and 
to translate that opinion to legislators forcibly 
and at the right moment for action. Its or- 















ganized and extraordinarily effective campaign 
against Cannonism in 190g-I0 is an interest- 
ing chapter in American history. Its election 
forecasts have become famous for their com- 
pleteness and accuracy. 












Characteristic Features of Success Magazine 


The Inspirational Writings of Orison Swett Marden 
(exclusively). 











Accurate Election Forecasts, and true representations 
of public opinion. 


“The Pulse of the World ’—brief, readable editorial 


comment on the most important events of the day. 





Up-to-date Farming Methods of thoroughly demon- 
strated value. 





Mrs. Curtis's Talks with Women and Girls, and 
“Pin Money Papers.” 















Fascinating and Delightful Fiction by American and 
foreign authors. 

















“Point and Pleasantry”"— Success Magazine’s cele- . 
brated ten-cent per word department of jokes and jingles. 


Help for Prospective Investors. 


Mysteries of the Human Mind. 


Business Stories and Articles. 







Twelve Beautiful Art Covers in full color repro- 
duction, and a wealth of illustrations by the best artists. 
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The Publishers Outlook 


The Congressional Election 


T IS probable that never in the history of this country have there 

been State and Congressional elections which have so thoroughly 

puzzled political observers, and in which so many local and personal 

issues and animosities have entered as has been the case with the 
November elections of this year. 

Both parties—the Republican party particularly—have been torn by 
factional strife, which at times and in places has assumed most violent 
and bitter form. President Taft, Ex-President Roosevelt, Speaker Can- 
non and those of his lieutenants who have been'most prominent in his 
support and in the support of the Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill; Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana, Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, and a dozen 
other Senators whose fight for re-election is shortly to take place; 
have all been storm centers around which struggles have developed 
which are likely to have lasting effect in party history. 

Against Colonel Roosevelt in particular, and those whom he is sup- 
porting, has been waged as extreme and virulent a fight by the so-called 
“business interests’’ of the great cities as has ever been seen in any 
country. The effort has been, and is being made to “drive that man 
Roosevelt out of politics at any cost’’; and the metropolitan dailies, the 
Associated Press and other powerful engines of publicity have not hesi- 
tated to ascribe to Colonel Roosevelt’s activities in politics the most ex- 
traordinary and cataclysmic misfortunes. The varied nature of his 
responsibilities as detailed by his newspaper opponents excite in the 
philosophic mind mingled amazement and amusement. 

The belief in the approaching success of the Democratic party has led 
to unwonted activity among Democratic aspirants for political fame and 
fortune, and various storm centers of more or less importance have been 
developed in New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Nebraska, and in some of 
the districts of the South represented by men who helped fasten upon 
the country for another two years the power of Speaker Cannon. 

In a very large number of States, the “wet and dry,” or local option 
campaigns have had an important influence on national results. 
or three of the Southern States—in Oklahoma especially—the attempted 
“grandfather clause” of the State Constitution has changed the lines 
of battle pretty seriously and United States Supreme Court decisions 
are made necessary. 

All over the country, the political machines of both parties have been 
broken to pieces, and insurgency is rampant. The Socialist Party ts 
obviously making great headway in its organization, and has, in this 
election particularly, made an immense number of nominations for State 
and Congressional tickets and has elected one Representative. 

At the time of this writing, November 10, the second day following 
the election—one thing only is obvious, namely, that in both Houses of 
the Sixty-Second Congress there will be a condition of chaos instead of 
the usual smoothly running machines of the dominant party. The House 
will be Democratic by a majority of about sixty. The Senate will be so 
equally divided between the two parties, that the Progressive Republicans 
will hold the balance of power and will be likely to throw their strength 
with either party, according to their judgment on the individual issues 
presented. It is much to be feared that in this condition of virtual 
chaos both parties will play for position in the Presidential struggle of 
1912, and that there will be little real creative and progressive legisla- 
tion adopted. 

Altogether, however, life will be well worth living during the next few 
years in the interest excited by the legislative and executive handling 
of the great public problems which must sooner or later be solved in 
the business management of the Government of the United States. 

A few words about the forecast of the Congressional Election made in 
our November issue will be of interest to our readers, and particularly 
to our Life Subscribers who contributed the information upon which this 
forecast was based. 


In two 


In spite of the large Democratic majority in the House actually shown 
as a result of the election, the accuracy of the predictions of our Life 
Subscribers, as translated into the forecast, has been little less than 
marvelous, particularly when it is considered that the information was 
sent to us about a month and a half before election. This will be clearly 
evident when it is stated that out of the 328 Congressional districts 
which we put down as reasonably certain— 160 to elect Republicans and 
168 to elect Democrats—the forecast was correct in 303 districts, and 
there are but 25 possible mistakes ; while even this number is likely to 
be reduced by the final figures in some ten or fifteen districts, Where the 
contests have been so exceedingly close that the results are still in doubt. 

Moreover, of the twenty-five possible mistakes made, seven occurred 
in New York City, Chicago and Philadelphia, where we have virtually 
no Life Subscribers in many of the districts, and where we were depend- 
ent for our forecast upon political information locally obtained; while 


six of the remaining eighteen were corrected in our final forecast issued 
on November 1st—eight days before election—as a result of additional 
information then in our hands. This reduces the total number of actual 
possible mistakes made in the predictions of our Life Subscribers to 
twelve—less than 4 per cent. of the total number of districts. 

Of the 63 districts which we indicated in the forecast as “ Close’”’ or 
“Doubtful,” 40 have apparently gone into the Democratic column, 
while 23 are apparently Republican. As we stated last month, it is in 
these districts that the real political fight was concentrated, and in at 
least two-thirds of these districts, the indications are that the majorities 
either way have been under 1,000. 

Broadly speaking, this has undoubtedly been an election in which the 
total votes cast have been small and the stay-at-home vote extraordina- 
rily large. It is well settled political history that in such an election 
the Democratic party gains, rather than the Republican party, and that 
the “ Democratic sweep” has been due largely to Republican apathy as 
well as to general discontent with the increasing prices of living, is 
certain. 

The next House of Representatives will be full of strange faces, and 
many of the great leaders of the present day will be conspicuows by 
their absence. The blight of Cannonism has destroyed many an other- 
wise bright Congressional career, and comparatively few of Speaker 
Cannon’s most intimate friends and political lieutenants will be his 
companions when he takes his place on the floor of the House as a sim- 
ple Congressman from Illinois. 

James A. Tawney of Minnesota, one of his closest friends and ad- 
visers, was defeated at the primaries, and John Dalzell of Pennsylvania 
barely escaped defeat by a few hundred votes. The mortality has been 
particularly strong among the chairmen of the committees of the House, 
who collectively have formed, in effect, the “* House Machine.” 

The list of those who will not be seen in the next Congress, either 
because of defeat at the primaries or at the polls, are— 

Richard Wayne Parker of New Jersey, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

D.S. Alexander of New York, Chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Charles F. Scott of Kansas, Chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

james A. Tawney of Minnesota, Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

James M. Miller of Kansas, Chairman of the Committee on Elections. 

John A. T. Hull of Iowa, Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

Henry S. Boutell of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Navy Department. 

Charles B. Law of New York, Chairman of the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Joseph H. Gaines of West Virginia, Chairman of the Committee on 
Election of Representatives, etc . 

William A. Reeder of Kansas, Chairman of the Committee on Irrigation, 

Benjamin F. Howell of New Jersey, Chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Don C. Edwards of Kentucky, Chairman of the Committee on Expend- 
itures in State Department. 

Irving P. Wanger of Pennsylvania, Chairman of Committee on Expen- 
ditures in Post Office Department. 

William H. Graham of Pennsylvania, Chairman of Committee on 
Department of Agriculture. 

Representatives Payne of New York, Mann of Illinois, Smith of lowa 
and Campbell of Kansas barely escaped defeat. 

Among Cannon’s Democratic supporters, who bolted their party plat- 
form and caucus and voted with the Republican machine to continue 
the power of Speaker Cannon at the beginning of the 61st Congress, all 
of the New York, Brooklyn and Tammany members have been re-elected, 
and nearly all of the others, except in Georgia, where there has been 
some mortality. Edwards, Lee and Brantley have been re-elected and 
Howard, Griggs and Livingston have been defeated. 

The thirty-one original insurgent Republicans have all been re-elected, 
except Representative Fowler of New Jersey, who was defeated at the 
primaries by the organized “‘standpat’”’ element of the party, and Rep- 
resentatives Johnson of Ohio and Hinshaw of Nebraska, who did not 
seek renomination. 

Representative Gronna of North Dakota and Poindexter of Wash- 
ington, have been chosen in the district primaries as the next Republican 
Senators from their respective States. 


Representative Lovering of 
Massachusetts has died. 
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rman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is one of the very few gifts which the receiver can put right in his 
for constant use. If everyone had the selecting of his own Christmas presents this is the kind 
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would be purchased. Asa gift to anyone, or for yourself, there is not another article that shows 
purchasing discretion than Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen—it is a compliment to your taste. 
pen is made in a very wide range of sizes and styles in order that the pen technique of every 
ay be individually suited. Your selection may be exchanged until satisfactory. Whether 
a plain Waterman’s Ideal or one studded with diamonds, the quality is of that same suc- 
tandard which the careful workmanship and Waterman patents have brought to continued 
tion [his is the gift for people who are hard to suit. “It saves the dip.” 
r present a gold or silver mounted Waterman’s Ideal wherever you can, for it will last for years and the 
f the mounting will be appreciated as well as the writing qualities of the pen. Perfectly plain styles with Clip 
ttached are appropriate for school boys or girls, and in the large sizes for general business purposes. For Gifts 
there are Safety Pens, which may be carried in the purse or trunk in any position without fear of spilling 
artistically mounted sizes for library use. Self-Filling Waterman’s Ideals are especially advisable for vers 
vriters —those who use a pen more than the average person. Fully illustrated booklet of all styles mailed 


‘. Sold by the Best Dealers Everywhere 


In Christmas Gift Boxes Avoid Substitutes and Imitations 
Standard, Safety and Self-Filling Types 


Waterman Co.,|73 Broadway, New Yo 
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Plain Standard 
No. 12 $2.50 


Larger Size: 
No. 14 $4.00 


Silver Filigree 
No. 412 $5.00 
Larger Size: 
No. 414 $7.00 


4 Clip-on-Cap adds to 
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above prices 


German Silver 25c 
Sterling Silver 50c 
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1, piest and its most use- Search for the Soul” and “ Tun- i} ly 
Y 3 ful year. You who have Lala s nelling Through the Mind.” \ / 
ne been in our big family for a Adachi Kinnosuke in “‘The Every- Y 
iV while remember that prophetic pe “ day Mikado” reveals some hith- ole 
: oaes article of Welliver’s, “The End editor — erto unknown facts about the 
i of Cannonism,” with which we 4 Emperor of Japan. Notable 
ushered in 1910. Perhaps you ) among the coming articles of 
did n’t know how truly prophetic f d special interest to women and of 
1 it was until that day in Wash- Ns Orn maacsay' practical bearing upon home life 
i ington when the citadel of legis- are ‘‘ The Family Clearing House,”’ 
lative absolutism fell with a loud ay M- f by Martha Bensley Bruere; ‘‘ Life’s 
crash and the old order gave way to nd aN = Ag Shop Windows,” by Catherine Thayer; 
the new A lot of you have followed 7 6 a f “Are Children a Duty ?”’ by Virginia T. 
| Charles Edward Russell through his dyna- GS, VandeWater; “The Nun in the Kitchen,” 
mic series, ‘The Power Behind the Re- by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, and ‘ Poverty 
} | | public ’—we know you have because so many of on the Farm,” by Delia Glines Grover. Why 
VY you have written and told us how simple and basic Success Magazine takes pride in the a L 
| v 7 and clarifying these articles seemed to you. You unusual character of the fiction it offers_ \ / 
t watched with interest while Street turned the its readers. We can not begin to go into details v Y 
py 4 search-light upon the dusty and cobwebby old here regarding the sixty or seventy fiction contribu- o/s 
; vaults of the United States Treasury and found tions of the coming year, but only call attention ; 
things there that threaten the safety of the Re- to a few in early numbers: ‘‘ The Little Mother 
| public. You—especially those of you who are and Their Majesties,” by Evelyn Van Buren, and 
é women—went with Schauffler into the subject of “A Good Woman’s Heart,” by G. B. Lancaster. 
‘Marriage in America,” and learned what effect Alice Garland Steele’s “Till Death Do Us Part” 
the growing economic independence of women is is a wedding-day story full of sentiment and charm. 
having upon the most fundamental of our institu- Mary Heaton Vorse will appear with a brand new 
tions. And, since you are not always serious and line of stories of the intimate domestic sort that has 
thoughtful and earnest, you joined us in our lighter made her such a favorite with the American public. 
moods of fiction—admired ‘“‘ Janey’”’ and ‘ Molly Stories of a light or humorous turn designed for 
Make - Believe”” and “Average Jones,” Grey's early publication are by Harris Dickson, P G. Wode- 
) baseball heroes, and Dickson’s ‘‘ Tenderfoot.’’ All house, Bannister Merwin, Charles Battell Loomis { 
VY of you didn’t like all of. these contributions, of and Robert McCheyne. ¥Y 
ivy course, but you must have found dozens of articles Holding fast to that which is good is a settled Y ¥ 
; ‘9 of far above the average import and a score of principle with this magazine. Samuel Hopkins 
ey: stories that seemed to vou striking, forceful, whim- Adams’s “‘‘ Average’ Jones”’ stays on into the new t 
| t sical, amusing—somehow unusual. The point of year, and John Kendrick Bangs, with his humorous ’ 
all this retrospective boasting is that we pledged our- satirical Wall Street Fairy Book, remains for a little while. 
selves to give you that kind of a magazine in 1910 and “ Janey” Elizabeth Blair will acquire more friends when 
you got it. Now for the important part. Inez Haynes Gillmore’s new series of ‘‘Janey”’ stories begins 
The magazine promises to be stronger and with “ Janey Takes a Thinking Part,” and “ Janey Peers 
more readable this year than ever before. | Behind the Veil.’” Seumas MacManus, author of “ The 
' will continue its fearless advocacy of progressive democ- Irish Schoolmaster,” will contribute one more of those 
racy in government and of equality of opportunity in delightful Irish sketches, called ‘““The Come-Home Yankee.” 
trade and industry. When there is fighting to be done, The wide-spread, long continued and con- 
when there are abuses to be brought to light, it will be stantly increasirg popularity of the inspira- | 
found doing its duty; we hope it will not be wanting in tional writings of Orison Swett Marden stands { 
humor or charity or the sense of proportion. — It will con- out as one of the few big facts in magazine , 
tinue to discuss boldly and disinterestedly the serious literature. Dr. Marden’s editorials and chats will ap- Vy | 
d problems of our American institutions—the government, pear in every number during 1gtt, and in this magazine \J y 
) the home, the school, the farm, the office, store and exclusively. a 
x factory. It hopes it may help these institutions to face It has been the aim of the editors to present in the \ 2 
e\* their difficulties and solve them. With all this, however, regular departments a maximum of practical helpfulness ee 
it conceives it to be the chief function of a magazine to in a minimum of space. We will continue doing so during 
be interesting, and dullness to be the one unpardonable igit in the following departments: “The Pulse of the 
editorial sin. World,” lucid, readable comment upon the world’s latest 
In early numbers, political and social questions will be happenings in America, abroad and among women every- 
discussed in articles by Charles Edward Russell, Robert where; “ Point and Pleasantry,”’ the now famous ten-cent- 
Sloss, Franklin Clarkin, Robert W. Woolley and Louis a-word page of jokes and jingles; ‘‘ Mrs. Curtis’s Home 
Brownlow. Mr. Clarkin’s handsomely illustrated article, Corner,” packed with helpful suggestions for women and 
‘Beauty in the Market-Place,” will appear next month. girls, and ‘‘ The Investors’ Department,” which will be 
In the same number Mr. Woolley’s ‘‘ A Soft-Pedal States- conducted by David G. Evans, and which will con- 
man” gives a character picture of Massachusetts’ ami- tinue to deal soundly and sanely with the question of 
able and reactionary Senator, Murray Crane. Forrest the investment of savings. 
7 Crissey, in “‘ Missionaries to the Soil” and other articles, All of this represents, we believe, the kind of maga- ‘ 
y t will illustrate the advantages of modern farming methods. zine you want and the kind you must have. Be sure 
\ / Charles Samuel Tator, in a plea for church unity entitled that if it isn’t your kind of magazine, it isn’t ours. \ 
Os “The Mad Race for Souls,’’ reveals some astonishing We shall always welcome your criticism, your sug- x 4 
| ve conditions. The mysteries of the newest and most fasci- gestions, and, when you feel that we deserve it, your 
nating of the sciences, psychology, will be dealt with by commendation. 
— —_ 
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Mun~Aurved ‘oe SET DOWN BY 
o> IRIGRARD GIGCHEMAN -ce 


» Whose sweetness passes with the Christmastide? 
A gift—but, ah, the giver e’er withheld!” 

Sad was the voice which spake these words to me— 
Sad and reproachful mid the Season’s cheer, 

But pointing plain a true and better way. 

I see it clear and wonder I was blind! 


7 One © be «nije o ic « nic o nce no ne ona « 
TAIN SSIS GTOIED 1 give to yonder little child, 
MM YSeu. z “ni and story and that mood of soul 
Which is elate with small and simple joys. 
He shall behold my age and call it youth, 
So young I'll be, with fearless eyes like his, 
And laughter and great hope of life and love. 
And he shall nestle to me unafraid ; 
I will belong to him. 
TANS SSeS iteise 1 give to Toil. Not grudgingly, 
MYScuE Net as a Slave “a =a . take the lash, 
But as a freeman knighted into labor 
By the world’s kind King, whose signet bears 
One great word—Opportunity. 
Toil is my friend. It made my fingers deft, 
And drave from out my heart Complaint and Discontent. 
Through many lonely hours it has companioned me 
And turned me cheerful toward the new day’s sun. 
Myself I give to Toil. 
TN SSL, ‘fap I give to Her who gave herself to me— 
(DS au 4 Net what she had he hoped to have, 
But what she was and is and hopes to be, 
The full sum of her being—body, mind and soul, 
Which total Love and Her and shame me with their worth. 
The cost she reckoned not, nor dwelt upon my meanness. 


She only said, I give! 








And so I'll make my spirit clean, as well becomes a man, 
And give her that I am—not jewels, but myself. 


22 tse Whose veil lifts slowly through the passing days, 
And oer whose face the lights and shadows drift 
In errant changefulness. 
Now soft, now stern 1s Truth, 
But. beautiful in tenderness or wrath, 
Aye, beautiful, and ever best for me. 
Enamored of Tradition once I was, (s] 
A craven devotee at Custom’s shrine, 
Conforming to the patterns of the Past. ‘ .\ 


But now, no more! é vi A 14) % 
, i AN. & Lae © 
For Truth has cast its spell upon my spirit — LING YF 
> > a Pe. f j ’ > 4 , Se 
Only the Truth’s I’ tl, be! Cx. JAS 
BAS “ite exe, 
3 = iv, es fear & — 
aN EE p NR Fe DOTTIE aa ae eo "(Nee 
Gs. ow se CCAS SS S&S NS eyes OK 83 a ee : ” os ee wa; NO Seg” G SIRS — a . 
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& Who gently spurs me in my laggard hours 
And lends her solace when my spirit grieves. 
The dawn-song of her birds awakens me; 


Qys ue I give to Nature, mistress of my moods, (6 | NY (P.) 





Her noon-high sun comes timely with its urge 
To do the thing commanded for to-day: 





And soft the mantle of her dark descends } 

Nf ' y To give my body rest. } | / 

of 4 } Paths for my feet, hills for my lifting eyes, . | ped 

OME? Fed Springs for my thirst! Pa Vi » 
AY ff O, Nature, patient and dependable and kind, 


Myself to thee I give | 


| , Cys dus | . I give to Life, never to Death; 7 


Nor to its twin which wears the name Despair. a) 





{ } 

t oN 4 Life is my growth, and by it I (" . ud ; % -) 
. \ From strength to strength pass on. . ~~ > 
Life is my happiness and gives me o ef 
To manly glee that 1 am yet alive 

And shall be evermore. ) 

Life is my wine. I raise the tonic cup and drink 


To madness—glorious madness and most wise. 

Almost it seems as if I were as mad 

As God, who careless flings the stars athwart the sky! 
) My flesh may perish, but not I—not J— 

For Life and I are one. To Life myself I give. 


QM ys que I give to Those who need me most— 


VANE: r~ My poor, my rich, my stranger, and my friend 
Nay, not to the expected ones who feast 








With me, or claim me boist’rous as their: human kin— 
Mere brothers of the blood, whose flesh resembles mine— soy 
Ah, not, perhaps, to these ! 





— eee 


’ But to the slowswon few, made mine by right 
| Of need or nature; they whose answering hearts A 
\ Say yes to what 1 am—theirs shall I be. { ieee +) 





omething like this, I think, is Christmas-wise; 
Something like this I really ought to do, 
Exampled by the One who for His friends and Right, 











| Because He loved them well, gave e’en His life—Himself— 3 
- The best He had to give, and all. ’ 
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O MAN could have asked the question 


simply. The whole gaunt, 
ntic Rocky Mountain landscape 
ned indeed most peculiarly con- 
nple emotions. 
is Guthrie’s original remark had 
whimsical and distinctly apro- 
at all. The careless knocking 
against the piazza’s primitive 
rtainly not prepared the way 
cularly vital statement. 
the—time—he ’s—thirtv,” drawled the pleasant, deep, 
isculine voice, ‘‘ up—to—the— time—he ’s— thirty, no man 
ie things that he’s really wanted to do—but only the 
happened to come his way. He’s forced into business to 
ther, and cajoled into the Episcopal Church to gratify his 
| bullied into red neckties to pacify his sister Isabel. But 
reached the grown-up, level-headed, utterly independent age 


Oo man's a fool, | tell you, who does n’t sit down deliberately, 
and p his sleeves, and square his jaw, and list out, one by one, the 
| he wants in the presumable measure of lifetime that’s left 
thead and get them!” 
\\ rely,” said the young woman, without the slightest trace of 
mething in her matter-of-fact acquiescence made Donas 
G e a trifle shrewdly. 
( So you’ve got your own list all made out?” he quizzed. 
At rather tired looking corners of Esther Davidson’s mouth the 
t ible flicker of amusement began to show. 
Y st all made out,’’ she answered frankly. ‘‘ You see, I wasn’t 
thirt ntil yesterday.” 
with cheerful unconcern to blow a little fluff of tobacco ash 
ft wn khaki-colored knees to hers, Guthrie eyed her delightedly 
fr r his heavy brows. 
Oh, this is working out very neatly and pleasantly,” he mused, all 
agt Ever since you joined our camping party at Laramie, jumping 
i the train as white-faced and out of breath as though you’d been 
tch up with us all the way from Boston—indeed, ever since 
te me at Morristown, asking full particulars about the whole 
ind begging us to go to the Sierra Nevadas instead and 
ra’ twice and crossed it out once—and then in final petu- 
lit with three ‘r’s, I’ve been utterly consumed with curi- 
w just how old you are.’ 
years—and one morning,” said the young woman, absent- 
\ w!”’ gasped Guthrie. ‘‘ But that’s a ripe old age! Surely, 
no time to lose !”’ 
R ig through his pockets with mock intensity he thrust into 
h last, a small pad of paper and a pencil. 
k!’’ he insisted. ‘‘ Make out your list before it’s too late 
iin Seal 4 
The w in was evidently perfectly willing to comply with every play- 
ful aspect of his mood, but it was equally evident that she did not 
intend to be hurried about it. Quite perversely she began to dally with 
the p 
ee, | don’t know exactly just what kind of a list you 
protested 
ks!’’ laughed the man. “‘ Here, give me the paper! Now 
ke this: ‘1, Esther Davidson, spinster, a. thirty years and 
a fev tes over, do hereby promise and attest that no matter how 
unw die | may be when my time comes, I shall, at least, not feel 
defrauded me if | have succeeded in achieving and possess- 
wing brief list of experiences and substances.” There!’’ he 
fint | triumphantly. ‘‘Now do you see how easy and business-like it 
all Just the plainest possible rating of the things you'd like to have 
efor re willing to die.” 
Ca y Esther Davison took the paper from his hand and scanned 
it wit A miuing eyes. 
| things—I ’d—like to have—before | ’m—willing—to—die,”’ 
she mused indolently. Then suddenly into her placid face blazed an 
d flame of passion that vanished again as quickly as it came. 
My God ie said. “ The things I’ve got to have before I’m willing 
aa 
the little paper taut across her knees, she began to scribble 
ha pulsive words and phrases, crossing and recrossing, making 
nd et now frowning fiercely down on the unoffending page, now 
irrow-eyed and smilingly speculative into the blue-green 
eas 


most ten minutes before she spoke again. Then: “‘ How do 
amethyst?” she asked meditatively. 
gave a groan of palpable disgust. “Oh, I say,” he 
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reproached her. “‘ You’re not playing fair! 
This was to be a really bona fide statement 
you know.” 

Without looking up the young woman 
lifted her hand and gesticulated across the 
left side of her mannish, khaki-colored flan- 
nel shirt. 

“Cross my heart!” she affirmed solemnly. 
“This is a perfectly ‘honest-injun’ list!”’ 

Then she tore up everything she had 
written and began all over again, astonish- 
ingly slowly, astonishingly neatly, on a fresh sheet of paper. 

“Of course, at first,” she explained painstakingly, ‘‘ you think there 
are just about ten thousand things that you've simply got to have, 
but when you really stop to sort them out, and pick and _ choose 
a bit, and narrow them all down to actual essentials; narrow them 
all down to just the ‘ Passions of the Soul,’ as it were, why, then, there 
really aren't so many after all! Only one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight,”’ she counted on her fingers. ‘At first, for instance,” she 
persisted frankly, “it seemed to me that | could never, never die happy 
until | had possessed a very large—oh, I mean,an inordinately large ame- 
thyst brooch tuat simply wallowed in pearls, but honestly, now as a real 
treasure-trove, | can see that I’d infinitely rather be able to remember 
that once upon a time |’d—stroked a lion’s face; just one, long, slow, 
soft-furred, yellow stroke from the browny-pink tip of his nose to the 
extremest shaggy end of his mane —-and he had n’t bitten me!” 

““My Heavens!” gasped the man. ‘Are you crazy? What kind of 
a list have you been making out, anyway ?”’ 

A little acridly she thrust both her list and her hands into the side 
pockets of her riding skirt. 

“What kind of a list did you think | would make out?” she asked 
sharply. ‘Something all about machinery? And getting a contract 
for city paving stones? Or publicly protesting the new football rules ? 
Goodness! Does it have to be a ‘wise’ list? Does it have to be a 
worthy list? Something that would really look commendable in a church 
magazine ? This was all your idea, you know! You asked me, didn’t you, to 
write out, just for fun, the things I’d got to have before I’d be willing to—”’ 

“Oh, come now,” laughed the man. ‘‘ Please don’t get stuffy about 
it. You surprised me so about stroking the lion’s face that I simply had 
to chaff you a little. Truly, | care a great deal about seeing that list. 
When vou got off the train that day it rattled me a confounded lot to 
see that your camping togs were cut out of exactly the same piece of 
cloth that mine were. Professor Ellis and his wife and Doctor Andrews 
jollied me a good bit about it; in fact, but—hang it all—it’s beginning 
to dawn on me rather cosily, though, | admit, still embarrassingly, that 
maybe your mind and mine are cut out of the same piece of cloth, too. 
Please let me sce what you've written!” 

With a grimace that was half reluctance, half defiance, the young 
woman pulled the paper from her pocket, smoothed it out on her knees 
for an instant and handed it ‘to him. 

“Oh, very well, then,” she said. ‘‘ Help yourself to the only authentic 
list of my ‘ Heart’s Desires.’”” Then suddenly her whole face brightened 
with amusement and she shook a sun-browned finger threateningly at 
him. ‘‘Now remember,” she warned him, “I don’t have to justify this 
list, no matter how trivial it sounds, no matter how foolish even; it is 
excuse enough for it—it is dignity enough for it, that it happens to be so.” 

“Yes, surely,” acknowledged the man. 

Either consciously or unconsciously, then, he took off his battered 
slouch hat and placed it softly on the seat beside him. The act gave 
the very faintest possible suggestion of reverence to the joke. Then, 
rather slowly and hesitatingly, after the manner of a man who is not 
specially accustomed to reading aloud, he began: 

“Things That I, Esther Davidson, Am Really Obliged to Have 
sefore I’m Willing to Die: No. 1. A solid summer of horseback riding 
on a rusty brown pony among really scary mountains. No. 2. A year’s 
work at Oxford in Social Economics. No. 3. One single, solitary sunset 
view of the Bay of Naples. No. 4. A very, very large oil-painting 
portrait of a cloud—a great white, warm, cotton-batting looking, 
summer Sunday afternoon sort of a cloud; | mean the kind that you 
used to see as a child, when, all ‘chock full’ of chicken and ice cream 
and serene thoughts about Heaven, you lay stretched out flat on the 
cool green grass and stared right up in the face of God, and never even 
guessed what made you blink so. No. 5. The ability to buy one life- 
saving surgical operation for someone who probably wouldn’t otherwise 
have afforded it. No. 6. A perfectly good dinner. No. 7. A completely 
hhappy Christmas. No. 8. A pink sash. That’s all.”’ 

With really terrifying gravity, the man put down the finished page 
and lifted his searching eyes to the woman’s flushing, self-conscious face. 

‘“ 1s--a—pink—sash—exactly a—a—passion?”’ he probed in much 
perplexity. 
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“Oh, yes!”’ nodded the young woman briskly. 


“Oh, yes indeed ! 
[t's an obsession in my life. 


It’s a groove in my brain. In the middle 
of the night I wake and find myself sitting bolt upright in bed saying 
The only time I ever took ether | prattled persistently concerning 
it. When-a spring sunshine is so marvelous that it makes me feel faint, 
when the Vox Humana stop in a church-organ snarls my heart-strings 
like an actual hand, when the great galloping, tearing fire engine horses 
come clanging like mad around the street corner, it’s the one definite 
idea that explodes in my consciousness. It began way back when.I was 
a tiny six-year-old child at a Maine woods ‘camp meeting.’ Did you 
ever see a really primitive ‘camp meeting’? All fir-balsam trees and 
little rustic benches and pink calicoes and Grand Army suits and high 
cheek-bones and low insteps and—lots of noise? Rather inspiring too, 
sometimes, or at least soul excitative. It might do a good deal to any 
high-strung six-year-old kiddie. Anyway, | saw. the old village drunkard 
jump up and wave his arms and wail ingenuously : ‘I want to be a 
Christian!’ And a palsied crone beside me moaned and sobbed: ‘| want 
to be baptized!’ And even my timid, gentle mother leaped impetuously 
to her feet and announced quite publicly to everyone: ‘1 want to be 
washed in the Blood of the Lamb!’ And all about me I saw frenzied 
neighbors and strangers dashing about making these uncontrollable, con- 
fidential proclamations. And suddenly, to my meagre, indefinite baby- 
brain, there rushed such an exultancy of positive personal conviction that 
my poor little face must have been literally transfigured with it, for my 
father lifted me high to 
his tight-coated shoulders 
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the one psychological moment of the world when supply and demand 
are keyed exactly to each other’s limits, and can be mated beatifically to 
grow old, or die young, together. But after that day! 

“Why, even with grown people,” she added hastily. ‘‘ Did you ever 
know a marriage to turn out to be specially successful where the man 
had courted a reluctant woman for years and years before she finally 
yielded to him? It’s perfectly astonishing how soon a wife like that is 
forced to mourn: ‘Why did he court me so long and so furiously if he 
really cared as little as this? I’m just exactly the same person that 
I-was in the beginning!’ Yes, that’s precisely the trouble. In the long 
time that she has kept her man waiting, she has remained just exactly 
the same .small object that she was in the beginning, but the man’s 
hunger for her has materialized and spiritualized and idealized a thousand- 
fold beyond her paltry capacity to satisfy it.” 

“That ’s a funny way to look at it,” mused Donas Guthrie. 

“Is it?’ said the young woman, a trifle petulantly. “It doesn’t 
seem funny to me!” 

Then to Guthrie’s infinite astonishment and embarrassment the tears 
welled up suddenly into her eyes and she turned her head abruptly away and 
began to beat a nervous tattoo with one hand on the flimsy piazza railing. 

In the moment’s awkward silence that ensued, the little inn’s clattery 
kitchen wafted up its pleasant, odorous, noon-day suggestion of coffee 
and bacon. 

““W-h-e-w!”’ gloated Guthrie desperately, ‘“ but that smells good!” 

“It doesn’t smell good 





and cried out ecstatically: 
‘A little child shall lead 
them! Hear! Hear!’ 
And with an emphasis on 
the personal pronoun 
which I hate to remember 
even at this remote date, 
I screamed forth at the 
top of my lungs: ‘1 want 
—a pink sash!’ ” 

“And didn’t you get 
it?’’ said Donas Guthrie. 

The young woman 
crooked.one eyebrow rath- 
er comically. ‘‘ N-o,”’ she 
said, ‘I never got it!’ 

“ But you could get it 


any time now,” argued 
the man. 
Helplessly she threw 


out the palms of her 
hands and the unexpected 
gesture displayed an 
amazing slimness and 
whiteness of wrist. 
“Stupid !”’ she laughed. 
“What would I do with a 
pink sash, now?” Ruth- 
lessly her quick eyes trav- 
eled down the full length 
of her scant, rough skirt 
to the stubbed toes of her 
battered brown riding 
boots. ‘‘ Dust on the high- 
way and chalk in the class- 


room and ‘ grown-up-ness’ ** Is—a—pink—sash—exactly a~ a—passion > ” he-probed in much perplexity 


everywhere!” she per- 

sisted dully. ‘‘That’s the real tragedy of growing up—not that we 
outgrow our original desires, but that retaining those desires, we 
outgrow the ability to find satisfaction in them. People ought to 
think of that, you know, when they thwart a child’s ten-cent passion 
for a tin trumpet. Fifty years later, when that child is a bank 
president, it may drive him almost crazy to have a toy-shop with a 
whole window-full of tin trumpets come and cuddle right next door to 
his bank—and nothing that the man can do with them!” 

Like a little gray veil the tired look fell again over her face. The 
man saw it and shuddered. 

“Psychology is my subject at Varndon College, you know,” she con- 
tinued listlessly, ‘and so | suppose I’m rather specially interested in 
freakish mental things. Anyway—pink sashes or Noah’s arks or enough 
sugar in your cocoa—! have a theory that no child ever does outgrow its 
ungratified legitimate desires; though subsequent maturity may bring 
him to the point where his original desire has reached such astounding 
proportions that the original object can no longer possibly appease it.” 

Reminiscently, her narrowing eyes turned back their inner vision to 
the faraway grotesque incident of the camp meeting. ‘“‘It isn’t as 
though a child asked for a thing the very first time that he thought of 
it,” she protested a trifle pathetically. ‘‘ An idea has been sown and has 
grown and germinated in his mind a pretty long time before he gets up 
his courage to speak to anybody about it. Oh, I tell you, sir, the time 
to grant anybody a favor is the day the favor is asked, for that day is 





to me,” said the young 
woman, tartly. 

With a definite thud 
the tilting leg of Guthrie’s 
chair came whacking down 
on the piazza floor. 

“Why, you inconsistent 
little gourmand !”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘ Then why did 
you give ‘one perfectly 
good dinner’ a place on 
your list of necessities?” 

*“1 don’t know,” whis- 
pered the young woman, 
a trifle tremulously. Then 
abruptly she burst out 
laughing, and the face 
that she turned to Guthrie 
again was all deliciously 
mussed up, like a child’s, 
with tears and smiles and 
breeze-blown wisps of hair. 

“ That dinner item was 
just another silly thing,” 
she explained half bash- 
fully, half defiantly. ‘It's 
only that although I prac- 
tically never eat much of 
anything on ordinary oc- 
casions, whenever I get 
into any kind of danger, 
whenever the train runs 
off the track, or the 
steamer threatens to sink, 
or my car gets stuck in 
the subway, I’m seized 
with the most terrific 
gnawing hunger — as 
though—as though Furiously the red flushed into her face again. 
‘‘Well—eternity sounds so |-long,” she stammered, ‘and I have a 
perfect horror, somehow—of going to Heaven—on an empty stomach.” 

In mutual appreciation of a suddenly relaxed tension, the man’s 
laughter and the woman’s rang out together through the door-yard and 
startled a grazing pony into a whimpering whinny of sympathy. 

“| knew you’d think my list was funny,” protested the young woman. 
“1 knew perfectly well that every single individual item on it would 
astonish you.” 

Meditatively Donas Guthrie refilled his pipe and evidently illuminated 
both the tobacco and the situation with the same match. 

“It isn’t the things that are on your list that astonish me,” he 
remarked puffingly. “It’s the things that are n’t on it that have given 
me the bit of a jolt.” 

“Such as what?” frowned the young woman, sliding jerkily out to 
the edge of her chair. 

“Why, I’d always supposed that women were inherently domestic,” 
growled Guthrie. ‘‘1’d always somehow supposed that Love and Home 
would figure pretty largely on any woman’s ‘ List of Necessities.’ But 
you! For Heaven’s sake, have n’t you ever even thought of man in 
any specific relation to your own life ?”’ 

“No, except in so far as he might retard my accomplishment of the 
things on my list,” she answered frankly. Out of the gray film of 

[Continued on page 859] 
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HY were the farmers of the Revolution, 


uugh badly organized and wretchedly 
juipped, more than a match for superior 
mbers of the drilled soldiers of Britain? 
were of the same race, the difference was 
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such knowledge is vital—it is a mind in masterful 
touch with its environment, and wherever placed it 
soon achieves mastery. And this is as far as pos- 

sible from being the case with the factory boy or 
the city boy of to-day, outside of the comparatively few 


ir training. The Americans were trained Th B ~ that have college advantages 
lishmen drilled soldiers, and we can never € Oy cout 


the difference between the two. 


| soldier is a piece of admirable mechanism Movement 


brave, mechanically obedient—an able 


Here are some of the salient features of the problem of 
the training of the modern boy: , 

Not one boy in a thousand is born bad. Boys have 
their badness thrust upon them. They are made bad by 


hine; the trained man is one of all-round Its Purposes evil surroundings during the formative period between 


1 man who can ride, shoot, plan, go ahead, 

of himself in the woods. 
every man in the Continental army was a 
knew how to manage horses, cattle, hogs 
1s, and care for field and garden crops. He could handle an 
new the worth and growing place of each kind of timber in 
He was trained to the use of the rifle and to the life of the 


was expert with carpenter’s and blacksmith’s tools, for nearly 
on the farm was made by the farmer. The sum total of all 


brain and hand, was an all-round, well-developed, self-reliant, 
Our ancestors had, moreover, the careful mcral training of 
1 were fighting for their homes; what wonder that the 
ed soldiers failed to win the fight. 


All the Average Boy Needs is a Chance 


Revolution, some great and regrettable but inevitable 
come about. The decay of small farming, the growth of 
the enormous increase of the manufacturing classes, have 
elimination of the self-reliant boy with his adaptable 
f handicraft. 
is there to take the place of this all-round training? 
nothing in natural sequence. 
imber of boys are taught in the factories to operate one 
hine, and suffer mentally and physically as a result; a large 
others have places in the big cities where they adapt them- 
environment that, if not actually degrading, is the reverse 
More of the boys that are leftin the country either become 


1 big farms or are tolerating their conditions only until they 
town. 


th 


of the church has lessened in this last century; respect and 
not inculcated; the average modern boy does not compare 
th the Revolutionary farm boy. The process of specializa- 
the standard goes down. 
we to do? Since we can not revive the old farming life we 
lern conditions. 
ild be clearly understood that I do not consider it vital 
should know that winter-cut wood is better fuel than 
that chestnut splits easily and sweet gum does not split 


] 


kind of mind that is produced by the sum total of all 


school and manhood; between twelve and twenty years 


and Its Laws “& 2. 


College life and athletics do not reach the mass in 

the cities. The ever lessening proportion of playgrounds 

to population drives the crowd to the bleachers where they smoke, 

gamble and watch the professional players, but never participate in any 
of the real benefits of the games. 

Many good men have realized the conditions and have offered solu- 
tions such as the summer camp, possible for none but the rich few; the 
brigades, whose idea of amusement and instruction is military drill; the 
handicraft settlement, the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium and club. Of all 
these methods, the most talked of, and the poorest as I see it, is the 
brigade or military plan. The other plans took religion, amusement or 
wage-earning as the key-note. The Y. M. C. A. method offers the best 
solution of all, but is wofully inadequate, setting too much store by 
dumb-bell and class-book. It does not reach the masses nor emphasize 
the value of the trained hand, the self-reliant character, and the fight 
with modern complexity. 

My own solution of the problem was naturally a personal one. As 
early as 1873, when a twelve-year-old boy, | organized a Robin Hood 
Club, with the object of developing the study of woodcraft. I have 
been writing articles on woodcraft since 1881, covering all those things 
that tended to develop and demonstrate a man’s nerve, personal prowess, 
hunter-craft, tracking and observation, camper’s craft and knowledge of 
nature. These were the things that interested me; these things then | 
assumed should interest all boys. 

In 1go1 I set about forming an organization to disseminate these 
ideas. My prospectus stated in part: ‘The plan aims to give the 
young people something to do, something to enjoy, something to think 
about in the woods, with a view always to character-building; for man- 
hood, not scholarship, is the chief end of education.”’ My first publica- 
tion on the subject was in 1902, and in July of that year I founded the 
woodcraft movement called ‘Woodcraft Indians.” 


Nine Principles that Formed the Basic Plans of the Order 


In my organization plans I recognized nine leading principles: The 
object was recreation—not wage-earning; camp life was the ideal to be 
kept in mind; a measure of self-government was needed; the magic of 
the camp-fire must be recognized; woodcraft pursuits were to be the ideal 
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exercises; honors were to be awarded by standards of merit, not by com- 
petition; personal decorations would be presented for personal achieve- 
ments; an heroic ideal would be followed; picturesqueness in everything 
vould be sought and encouraged. 

The actual pursuits were life-saving and rescue, camping, scouting, 
starcraft, gang tramping, boat-building, canoeing, signalling, knot-making, 
fishing, riding, shooting, archery, mountain-climbing, all outdoor athletics 
—especially walking, running, swimming, skating, nature study, including 
photography, and many kindred pursuits. 

For all of these pursuits, standards of excellence were fixed and honorary 
badges awarded to the deserving. The laws forbade rebellion, wild-fire, 
killing of song birds, pollution of woods, abuse of firearms, breaking of 
game laws and use of tobacco or alcohol, and enjoined fair play and 
absolute reverence for one’s word of honor. 

To stimulate the movement I published the “Two Little Savages” 
(1903). This book was a partly autobiographic account of boys in 
camp, practising the life and the arts of the woods. As will be seen, 
woodcraft, or as some prefer to call it, scouting, was the obvious occu- 
pation. A broad moral and religious foundation for the movement was 
laid in the laws—but at all times we made it clear that this was an edu- 
cational movement. 

One soon learns that a bald doctrine has little appeal. One must be 
concrete; One must point to an individual or recognized type that 
demonstrates the doctrine. | suppose that every philosophy that has 
influenced the world had a living example to point to; and for lack of 
this many great and sound philosophies have failed. 

My model man must be clean, heroic, picturesque; an outdoor man 
and practical. Rollo, the Sea King, was attractive, but little known. 
| had already tried Robin Hood with limited success. King Arthur was 
suggested, but he was too mythical and essentially not a man of wood- 
craft and scouting. Finally | settled on the ideal Indian of Fenimore 
Cooper, the ‘‘ Hiawatha”’ of Longfellow, and the tribal form of govern- 
ment with its chief, councillors, totem pole and medicine man. 

My first tribe was organized in 1902 and grew steadily. In 1904 I 
went to England to implant the idea. | had very limited success there 
until, in 1906, | secured the cooperation of General R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell, the leading scout of the British army and the defender of 
Mafeking. He was at the time seeking for a plan to make his army 
scouting available for the English boy. ‘‘ Our principles seem practically 
identical,” he wrote me, and cordially agreed to help. 


The Official Organization of the Boy Scouts 


General Baden-Powell first appeared as reviser of my department of 
scouting, in the Birch Bark Roll for 1907 (published 1908). Subsequently 
he founded his own ‘‘ Boy Scout’? movement, incorporating the principles 
of the ‘‘ Woodcraft Indians’”’ and adding some valuable civic and altru- 
istic features. Largely through the superior attraction of the name, 
this has been more successful than my “‘ Woodcraft Indians,” or the 
“Sons of Daniel Boone’ founded by Dan Beard in 1g05. Indeed, I find 
now that many were repelled by the name “Indian.” They imagined we 
were teaching the boys to imitate Indians. Although in the Woodcraft 
movement | had about 
100,000 members, it re- 
quired eight years to get 
them, and in a quarter of 
that time the “Boy 
Scouts’’ had double that 
number. Clearly then it 
is best to keep the name 
that has succeeded best. 
Henceforth the organiza- 
tion, though fundamen- 
tally the same as when 
founded, is to be known 
as the “Boy Scouts of 
America.” 

As a fair division of 
territory, it was arranged 
between us that General 
Baden-Powell take Great 
Britain and I have ex- 
clusive rights in the United 
States. 

The movemert in its 
new form is growing like 
a snowball. During the 
summer of 1910, 100,000 
boys joined, which, with 
the Woodcraft Indians 
and Boy Pioneers, make 
at least 200,000, and new 
recruits pour in daily. All 
that I dreamed of in 1898 
seems likely to be realized, 
judged by the present 
growth and power of the 
organization. 





A council at Woodcraft Camp, Silver Bay, Lake George 
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At the present rate we shall have a million inside of two years. There 
is no reason to doubt that we shall have every boy in America, not Prot- 
estants alone, but Romanists, Jews and peculiar sects. Each local 
group is free to add its own religious color. Who can question that this 
is the greatest educational movement America has seen? We work in 
the utmost hope. 

Many prominent Americans who have watched the Scouts have de- 
cided that this should be a continental movement under the highest 
official auspices. 

The movement is a man-making organization, openly warring on 
tobacco, alcohol, dirt, cowardice, and anarchy, and recognizing that 
energy must be diverted—-never crushed. It supplies abundant channels 
for the useful application of youthful energy, and makes character 
development agreeable by the lasting charm of things whose universal 
appeal has long been established. 


How to Start a Local Organization 


First find some local man of good character who is inspired with the 
desire to help the boys. His attainments matter little if only he be full 
of the proper spirit. 

Let him send to headquarters for the Manual or Handbook of Scout- 
ing and for the scout leader’s application. Having read the objects and 
plan of the Boy Scouts and fully grasped its laws, he may be sworn in 
as a scout master or leader. This procedure consists in standing before 
an authorized commissioner, raising his left hand to half salute, with 
three fingers extended, the thumb and little finger forming a circle, and 
solemnly vowing: ‘‘I truly desire to be a leader in the Boy Scout move- 
ment. I believe in the scout principles. I know the scout law and 
will keep it so far as in me lies.” 

After which the commissioner and he grasp left hands and he receives 
his commission in these words: 

“| authorize you to become a scout leader in the Order of Boy Scouts.” 


The Elecen Articles of Scout Law 


1. A scout’s honor is to be trusted. If a scout says: ‘“On my honor 
it is so,” that means it is so, just as if he had taken a most solemn 
oath. Similarly, if a scout officer says to a scout: “I trust you on your 
honor to do this,” the scout is bound to carry out the order to the very 
best of his ability and let nothing interfere with his doing so. 

If a scout were to break his honor by telling a lie, or by not carrying 
out an order exactly, when trusted on his honor to do so, he may be 
directed to hand over his scout badge, never to wear it again. 
also be directed to cease to be a scout. 

2. A scout is loyal to the president, to his officers, to his parents, to 
his country, and to his employers. He must stick to them through 
thick and thin against any one who is their enemy or who even talks 
badly of them. 

3. A scout’s duty is to be useful and to help others. He is to do his 
duty before anything else, even though he gives up his own pleasure or 
comfort, or sacrifices his safety to do it. When in difficulty to know 
which of two things to do, he must ask himself: ‘Which is my 
duty ?’’— that is, “which is 
best for other people?” 
and act accordingly. He 
must be prepared at any 
time to save life or to help 
injured persons. He must 
try his best to do a good 
turn to somebody every 
day. 

4. A scout is a friend 
to all, and a brother to 
every other scout, no mat- 
ter to what social class 
the other belongs. Thus, 
if a scout meets another 
scout, even though he be 
a stranger to him, he must 
speak to him and help 
him in any way that he 
can, either to carry out 
the duty he is then en- 
gaged upon, or by giving 
him food, or, as far as 
possible, anything that he 
may be in want of. A 
scout must never be a 
snob. 


He may 


A snob is one who 
looks down upon another 
because he is poorer, or 
who is poor and feels re- 
sentment toward another 
because he is rich. A 
scout accepts the other 
man as he finds him and 
makes the best of him. 
[Continued on page 84?) 
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he Hazard 


(A TWO PART ¢TORY) 


. ALL happened a hundred odd years 
the days before neurotics had 
the fashion; when men drank 

ind feelings ran high; when a 

cocked and a snuff-box shut 

ime engaging flourish that was 

bestowed upon the drawing of a sword, 
1 ladies hid their thoughts behind 


Author of * 


their blushes and yielded up their kisses 
to a tor in much the same manner as 
they parted with their purses to the high- 
way robbe1 


rhe first scenes of the drama were 
the town of Dublin, which in 
those days flaunted it with the best 
» capitals of Europe and offered 

a fitting background against which to 
id picture; the moment of 
enactment was a day in late December, 
the old year was dying toa requiem 

of ng wind, while the new year 
| upon the city gates in a brisk 





impati that caused the lazy and 
feeble to draw closer round the fire, and 
sp 1 the young and venturesome to 
wrap themselves to the eyes and fare 


forth with stirring blood into the gray 
» house of the winter-bound 
were a couple who yielded 
the charms of fireside nor of 
men, both young and well- 
lo who sat in the curve of a bow 


window overlooking the Mall, dicing at 
an oO} ird table, the worn baize of 
W ive evidence of many a gambling 


room in which they sat was 
lofty; the fire at the further 
ting the wintry daylight, rested 
W pon much fine carving, much 
! 1, drapery; but neither man 
paid ised attention to his surroundings 
nor to hiscompanion. The place had been 
their town house since childhood, as it 
had their father’s and grandfather’s 
in tl rations dead, and in the matter of company they were brothers 
nd brothers, unless bound by the seldom-present tie that makes for 
n love, are wont to look askance upon each other. 

P int figures enough they were, as they sat, each in his character- 
de. Roger, the elder, a beau of six-and-twenty with a tall 

ind knit figure, sanguine coloring and thick, red hair tied into a 


Rivalry was forgotten in the wild 
suspense beating in both hearts. 
The dice rolled and settled 


qu itless of powder; Patrick, the younger, finer of feature, lighter 
of build, totally unlike his brother save for a certain flash of .eye, a 
certa pirited curving of lip that proclaimed them kin. Pleasant 
figur nough! Roger in his cherry-colored coat; a bit of a rake, a bit 


Patrick, with his buff-colored brocade, his patches, his lightly 
powdered hair, typifying to a strange degree the high meaning of his name. 
f an hour they continued their somewhat desultory play; then, 
wit patient gesture, Roger pushed the dice-box aside and turned 
to tl ily cut decanter that stood at his elbow. As he moved, a 
light caught the rose-color of his sleeve and the rich red of 
the port with which he filled his glass. 
better fortune!” he said, tossing off the wine. 
to-day. What is it you’ve stripped me of? 
s, the red mare, the picture of King James? 
| be filching Glentrale itself.” 
Pat i1ughed, drew out his snuff-box in the leisurely way he affected 
on 0 n, and elaborately took snuff. 
( trale!’’ he said. ‘‘I would n’t hold Glentrale at a gift.” 
[was good enough for your father.” 
Patrick replaced his box and flicked imaginary grains of snuff from 
| : ruffles 
, Roger, your implication is not flattering. Does any self- 
ntleman believe that what was good enough for his father 
is good enough for himself?” 
ciated the falsity of his words as vividly, perhaps more 
did his listener, but he spoke them with an irritating delib- 
erat the same well-bred deliberation with which he had taken snuff 


reserved by the author. 


“The devil ’s 
The box of 
A plague on 
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and dusted his laces. Emotions are like 
tones in music. The violin cries the 
same note as the cornet, but with a 
world of difference. | Long-smoldering 
hate lay behind Patrick’s considered 
manners, as it lay behind Roger’s im- 
petuous gestures. On that winter day 
each, after his own fashion, was ripe for 
violent happenings. 

For a time they sat, avoiding each 
other’s eyes, Roger fingering his empty 
glass, Patrick toying absently with the 
dice-box. Presently the dice rattled out 
upon the table, recording the minimum 
score. 

“Ah !’’ murmured Patrick; ‘‘ the devil, 
it seems, has bethought him of a livelier 
pursuit. Fortune has turned. Take 
your revenge, Roger. 1’Il dice you for 
the coins, the king and the red mare to- 
gether. How take you that for a gallant 
offer ?”’ 

Roger rose, a certain truculence in his 
movements, a deeper color than usual in 
his healthy cheek. 

“T take it as a plaguy piece of inso- 
lence. from a younger brother to an 
elder.” He turned to the window—a 
fine figure against the gray day without. 
“You are over ready with your phrases. 
For myself, I ever preferred deeds to 
words.” 

Patrick laughed, but the quick color 
swept his face, and, dying out, left it 
paler than before. “Deeds!” he said. 
‘An’ it came to deeds, | doubt you’d be 
readier than I. For all that one of us 
is red and the other brown, | fear me 
our father begot us both.” 

Roger glanced round. ‘Our father 
was the finest swordsman in three coun- 
ties.” 

“And the finest brawler! 
thanked | favor my mother.” 

What hot retort this might have 
brought forth one dare not say, but at that moment Roger, at the 
window, let fall a glance into the street below, and Patrick, at the 
table, saw his figure stiffen, his face lean toward the glass in sudden 
haste. Moved by acompelling instinct, he rose and himself came forward 
into the light. 

“What piques your interest, brother?” he asked, striving to keep his 
tone indifferent. ‘‘ Have the new mummers come to town? Or are the 
soldiery at their tricks again?” He came to the window, half ironical, 
half aflame; then, without warning, his own body stiffened in a held 
interest; his own eyes gazed through the window as if heaven were 
revealed. 

Below them, against the gray stones of the Mall where carriages and 
carts moved between the leafless trees, where hawkers, ballad-mongers 
and beggars rubbed shoulders with the young bloods of the town, was 
the sight that drew both their eyes—an individual study, an individual 
note of color that caught their dual glances and held them as needles to 
the magnet. The vision of a young, slim girl, clad in tones of gray 
and blue, carrying a great fur muff, moving in and out among the 
throng with a youthful curiosity, a youthful, harmonious grace at- 
tractive to behold. 

Her head upheld, a pleasant expression of daring quickening her steps, 
the girl came on, followed by an older lady whose round person 
and bright eyes reminded the beholder absurdly of a robin hopping 
upon a lawn. 

“Oh, my word, ’tis Mistress Bridget and her aunt,’’ escaped unheeded 
from Roger’s lips. ‘‘A plaguy silly act, too—leaving their chairs to 
walk among the rabble—an’ the town alive with cut-purses and rufflers!”’ 
Inadvertently he jostled Patrick as he leaned nearer to the glass. 

As though the movement had caught the glancing eye of the lady in 


God be 


the blue-gray cloak, she looked up, the great muff pressed close against 


her breast in a pretty suggestion of self-defense, her sweet young face a 
divine rose-color above its fut tippet. Her eyes, blue-gray like the 
cloak, sought the ground for an instant, then were raised again, and a 
bewitching smile, coy yet challenging, sped from her lips. 
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In the window above 
her, Roger bowed; Pat- 


































rick, by his side, also 
bowed. Then, as the 
lady and her duenna 


passed out of sight, they 
turned, confronting each 
other, the one grown 
very red, the other white 
and curiously cold. 

Roger was the first to 
speak. 

“You are as ready 
with your bows as with 
your words.” 

“The lady saluted 
me.” 

**Me, sir, by 
leave.” 

‘““ By yours, Roger, the 
bow was mine. ’T would 
be a scurvy gentleman 
would ignore a_ lady’s 
greeting.” 

Their looks crossed as 
only swords and 
glances can cross. 
The thought that 
had burnedin both 
their hearts for 
near a year was 
kindled to a flame. 
The consuming 
jealousy that had 
kept each the oth- 
er’s watch-dog the 
season through— 
exiling Patrick 
from the loved se- 
clusionof Rossagh, 
his mother’s be- 
quest; keeping 
Roger from the 
hunting country of 
Glentrale, his pa- 
ternal heritage — 
With a stormy movement, Roger struck the 


your 


was alive and dangerous. 
card table. 
“The lady favored me, brother !”’ 
Patrick shrugged his shoulders. 


‘Ladies’ favors are proverbially 
illusive, but the bow was mine.”’ 


There was conviction in the tone. To 
Roger, hot of head, 
quick of quarrel, there 
was taunt insufferable 


\ IR Ay , in the cold certainty. 





The vision of a young slim girl moving 
in and cut amongst the throng 
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Turning from the table, he strode to the end of the room and stopped 
before the blazing fire. 

“| was loth to speak before to-day, Patrick,” he blurted forth, 
“holding in most respect the man who lets his own affairs suffice and 
meddles not with his neighbors’. But now, to-day, |’m of a changed 
mind. | would have you know that Mistress Bridget Carden is the lady 
of my choice, whom, God willing, | will make my wife.” 

The words came forth pell-mell. There was a pause, during whicn 
Roger waited, breathing hard; then again he spoke: 

““Have you naught to say?” 

Then slowly Patrick came down the room. His pulses were beating, 
his blood coursing in his veins with a strange intoxication that conjured 
to life a hundred memories of childish hate and long-passed quarrels. 
Forgetful now of his outward seeming, heedless whether his manners 
gave pleasure or offense, he came on into the light of the fire. 

“| have this to say, Roger,” he made answer; ‘‘that, by God’s will, 
I entertain the same idea regarding the lady of whom you speak.” 

Roger stared, then laughed—a loud, strident laugh. 

“You! You, with your books and trinkets, your manners and your 
wench’s face!” 

Patrick flushed and paled. 

“Books and manners are as like to please a lady as hounds and 
horses, an’ the wind blows from the right quarter.” 

Roger smote the carved mantelpiece, making two new pistols that lay 
upon it jump to his violence. “‘ Phrases!” 
Gad, brother, I’ve had enough of phrasing. 
—plain talk from man to man.” 

Patrick smiled, and in the firelight his lips had an odd twist. 

““We are wont to crave that at which we excel!” he said. Then, 
quick as a rapier might leave its sheath, his irony deserted him and rage 
leaped forth in a vehemence that outran his brother’s. ‘ Plain words 
is it? . You ’ll not find me wanting, whether the matter be plain words 
or plain deeds. We’ve played enough at hide and seek—both in the 
lady’s pocket the cursed autumn through, and neither the more aware 
of the stuff whereof ’t is made. Oh, yes! I’m for plain talk.’’ He 
stopped, his eyes flashing, his nostrils quivering, his whole fine self 
aflame. “Say your say, brother! I’m your man.” 

Roger stared at him, sobered for the instant by the unlooked for 
outbreak; then his eyes also fired, his passion blazed. 

“What means your insolence ?”’ 


he cried out. ‘‘ Phrases! 
Plain talk is what I crave 


he cried. ‘‘ What means your talk 
of ‘pockets’? The case is clear reading. 1 saw the lady nigh a year 
since. I have pressed my suit like an honest gentleman.” 

“An’ I mine.” 

“Oh, I grant you that!’’ Roger borrowed his brother’s satire. 
“There have been plaguy few occasions to woo, but your white face has 
been there to mar them!”’ 

“And where we both have been, Roger, there has been the lady—all 
smiles and, blushes—”’ 

“For me, sir, not for you!’ 

“For me, too, brother; that’s the devil of it!” 

“Take care sir!’ ; 

Roger’s hand was raised. Patrick, white and tense, thrust it aside. 

“Take you care! Let 
me not forget you are my 
[Continued on page §46] 
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The dressing room in the 


establishment of a fashion- . 
able Fifth Avenue (New 

York) dressmaker. From 

this room the models pass 

between curtains to the 

stage shown in the com- 

panion picture on the op- 

posite page. 
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Beauty of Form and Features as a 


Valuable Asset in the Business World 


N AMBITIOUS young actress friend of mine, clever, 
educated, with artistic temperament, not beautiful in 
a conventional way but with a distinct spiritual beauty, 
recently applied for a part in a company being formed 
to produce a new comedy. She and another girl were given a 
trial in the part. For a few days my friend was hopeful; she was 
a better actress than her rival and was speaking her lines far better, and 
she knew it. For a long time she had been struggling to gain a foothold 
in her profession, and at last it seemed her chance had come. 
But one afternoon she dropped in to see me, tired, angry, discouraged. 
“What ’s the matter?” I asked. 
“Oh, I’ve been fired. They ’ve given the other girl the part.” 
“But you said she could n’t act.” 
“And she can’t—no more than a wax lady in a show window. She 
ai can not even read her lines straight! 1 don’t think she’s ever read a 
book in her life!” 
“Then why—?” 
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In the displaying of her wares, 


the Fifth Avenue dressmake> 
exercises much care. Only the 
handsomest and most shapely 
models are posed and paraded 
before customers, who are 
seated where the gowns may 


be viewed in the most effective 
light 


Ilustratons from Photographs 


Actual Portraits of Models Who 
Have Capitalized Their Good Looks 


“Why?” she said, bitterly. ‘‘ Because, my dear, she’s got a face!”’ 

We all know, from seeing how “ pretty girls’ are played up behind 
the footlights, from seeing a conventionally handsome face in a part that 
should have been played by a woman with a big brain, how true is the 
statement of this young actress regarding the commercial value of a 
woman's face upon the stage; but few of us, I dare say, realize the extent 
to which a pretty face and figure have commercial value in business. 

Five million women are to-day employed at wages in the United 
States. The greater number of these—those employed in mills and 
factories at rough manual labor, or women engaged in routine clerical 
work in great business houses ‘where they are screened from the public 
view—can be as plain as ill-fortune chose to make them, and their posi- 
tions are not thereby endangered. But there have grown up certain 
kinds of work from which the girl minus good looks and a good figure is 
absolutely barred. In consequence, there has developed an almost 
separate profession which can rightly be entitled, “ The Profession of 
Being Good-Looking.”’ 
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rofession belong the demonstrator, who, with 
nplexion, wealth of hair, or good teeth, 
ad illeged merits of different toilet articles; 
model, who tries on hats before the 
fa istomer, and whose pretty head and hand- 
lake the headgear more attractive in the 


ey customer; the “figure lady,” who tries on 
I nade gowns and cloaks, and whose form and 
b phasize the style of the garment; the girl 
W for fashion plates; the manicure and hairdresser in public 


nographer in many positions; saleswomen in certain depart- 
ket seller at cheap shows, and a number of other vari- 
ll suggest themselves to the average woman shopper. 


Sk , is required in such work, but as one girl said to me: 
yoks that hold your job.” 
il good looks, supplemented by the reigning artifices of the 
these in turn supplemented by good clothes, are the main 
req ts for this profession. What attracts the average girl, who, 
fr rly age is compelled to earn her own livelihood, 
i as barely to need a statement: the better 
Wat the chance afforded by the work of wearing 
b +? 
B v does a “‘ green” girl break into this profes- 
i y are they chosen by their employers? The 
st illiner’s model, now emploved in a shop 
O \venue, will suggest the usual method. The 
beg f the story is identical with that of almost 
all girls: her parents were poor and she had 
to hool at fourteen to help earn a living for 
the 1 
| as a cash girl in a department store and 
wa | to the millinery department. Even then 
I | 1 good figure for my age, and | alwavs had 
lo en if | must say it myself, which I wore 
in two braids down my back. One morning, just before 
the sp nillinery season opened, the superintendent 
of tl irtment ordered me to come into his office 
at 1 | did not know what was going to happen 
to m | thought that I had done something wrong 
and that | was perhaps going to lose my job. Fright- 
ened rvous I entered his office. There I found 
al of girls trying on hats, and the super- 
intend )king them over carefully and saying: 
ie » Short.’ ‘No, you won’t do; your 
hair thin.” Without a word of ex- 
pla 1 hat was placed on my head 
and vas ordered to take a certain pose 
I f uperintendent’s sharp eyes go 
OV 1 the next minute he snapped 
out rest of you can go.’ And then 
te You ’re all right—yjust the type of girl I want. You’ve got 
the h ie complexion and the figure | am looking for—but you must 
put re style. ‘Understand? More style!’ 
How to Make a Stylish Appearance on Nine Per Week 
moment | did not know what he meant. Then he offered me a 
position milliner’s model, but said if I wanted the place I must have 
my hair d up in the latest fashion, have my hands manicured, and 
weal black gown and patent-leather shoes. My salary would be 


raised dollars. Asa cash girl | was getting only four. Well, 
a was a big jump, and five dollars would make a great dif- 
fer to the family. I grabbed the chance. My mother somehow 
cr ther the money for my fine clothes, and | appeared in the 
stor grown-up. I’ve been a model ever since. No, I never 
1 | left school that | was going to be on exhibition for a 
liv ss it was my looks that did it all.” 

girl idea that has so largely made the success of our pres- 
il comedies is creeping more and more into the depart- 
Naturally, the prettiest girls are put in the most con- 
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spicuous places—the front of the store or the rotunda; and these girls 
constitute an equivalent to the front row of the chorus. In some 
stores the pretty girls areeven picked and sorted according to their 
height and the color of their hair. Inone New York store the women 
in the mourning millinery department are almost all of the same 
height and all have light hair. They are startlingly effective figures 
as they sweep up and down the polished floors in their trailing 
black gowns, before the long mirrors set in the walls of white enamel. 

The extent to which good looks count in stores can be measured 
by the admiration—almost reverence—the less fortunate women 
have for their handsome fellow workers. I was one day talking about 
the value of a handsome face with a saleswoman in one of New 
York’s greatest department stores where five thousand persons are 
employed. The saleswoinan said that I should see Miss Smith. 

“But who’s Miss Smith?” I asked. 

The young woman looked at me in amazement. “What! You 
don’t know Miss Smith?” 

“No,” I guiltily confessed. ‘‘ Who is she?” 

“Why, she’s the most beautiful girl in Brown’s!” 

I was at once interested in Miss Smith, and after learning that 
she was the buyer for the lace department, perhaps next to the 
jewelry the most costly wares carried in the store, I set out in quest 
of this department store Venus. She was not in her office and | Had 
to inquire of a dozen women. They all knew her. They all corrob- 
orated what the first woman had said as to her beauty, Growing 
more excited, I hastened on. At length I was tapped on the shoulder 
by a young woman whom | had addressed before, and she excitedly 
whispered in my ear: 

“Look! There’s Miss Smith!” 

Across the aisle near one of the lace counters stood a tall, slim, grace- 
ful young woman, perhaps twenty-three years old, in an elaborately 
trimmed gown of black dotted net. I can 
say that | have met Miss Smith, but I can 
not say that I have seen Miss Smith; the face 
was hidden beneath thick coats of rouge and 
powder, the mouth was brightly emphasized 
with red paint, the eyebrows were elongated 
and their color heightened by penciling, her 
coiffure was so wide- 
spreading as to sug- 
gest that she wore 
hoop-skirts in her hair 
and it was further 
elaborated with pin- 
ned-on puffs and 
curls. In her ears 
were screwed big 
pearls from which 
swung pendulums, 
her fingers were thick- 
ly ringed and around 
her neck was a string 
of small pearls. 

So this was “ the 
beauty of Brown’s’’! 
This was the woman 
who selected the styles and designs for the tens of thousands of women 
who buy their laces in this store! She it was whose taste the ten thou- 
sand have to follow ! 






























Nature May Be Assisted in Rounding Out Commercial Beauty 


This woman, so she herself told me, had started to work six years 
before as a stock girl, and in six years had been raised from that lowly 
position to her present eminence. She frankly acknowledged that she 
had had no,training whatever, and a little talk made it plain that she 
never thinks, reads nor studies. It was 
not ability that had raised her far above 
the common level; it was her face (for 
beneath paint and powder were good fea- 
tures) and her stylish appearance. 

Yet this young woman, absolutely self- 
conscious, shallow, conceited, spoiled by 
flattery, is the envy of hundreds of girls 
in this store. She is their model, their 
inspiration, and with many even 
their idol. Can we wonder that 








[Continued on 
page 847) 
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“he lish 


HE first time that you ambitioned 
being a schoolmaster was when, on a 
Sunday morning before mass, taking 
your ease with the crowds on the 
sward of the chapel yard, you saw 
Masther Maguire chatting the priest up and 
down the yard—and not the least bit 
ous. 


green 


nerv- 
"Twas then was brought home to you 
with thunderbolt suddenness the great man 
And as 
schoolmas- 


a schoolmaster must be entirely. 
suddenly you resolved: 
ther I'll be.” 

You were six, rising seven, then 


ee ES 2 


When 
you were thirteen you smiled resignedly at 
the temerity of youth. Maturity of judg- 

ment and knowledge of the world had now taught you that the school- 
master, climax of all human ambition—barring the priest, of course, 
which was a touch above the climax—was as far as the apples of Eden 
beyond reach of ordinary mortals like yourself, who, although usually 
holding head of the class, were but a herder of sheep, digger of pota- 
toes and shearer of corn. 

But as you shore your corn or herded your sheep on the hills of Donegal 
on wonderful mornings when you watched the great, red sun roll over the 
shoulder of Cruach Gorm, your mind was constantly reverting to that wild 
dream of the irresponsible youth of six, rising seven. Excusing him on ac- 
count of his youth, you, all the same, found his dream rather a seductive 
one to play with. And a young man of thirteen, shearing the yellow corn 
when the sunrise is flooding the valley, or sitting ona peak of rock at the 
same stimulating hour and listening to the liquid harmony that is pour- 
ing from the lark’s breast high in sky, and excitedly looking afar over a 
magic world, must be pardoned if his fancy will take wild flights. 

It was pleasing then to play at your being twenty and a schoolmaster 
—‘‘The Masther”! The parish looking up to you with mingled awe 
and admiration, addressing you as Masther, seeking advice and in- 
formation from you on all subjects under the sun —and over it— 
making you reader and writer of their letters, their wills, their agree- 
ments (free of charge), inviting you to face the priest at the station- 
house breakfast, to grace their feasts, to lead their fun, to add the 
necessary importance and adornment to all their functions, and (it was 
little wonder that you grabbed your peak of rock at this one) drawing 
the oh, so dizzy salary of thirty pounds a year! Princes and emperors, 
go hide your little heads! It gave you renewed confidence, when, hav- 
ing taken days and weeks to screw your courage to it, you, sitting by 
the fireside on a night when the harvest was all in, having sprung upon 
your father who smoked in one chimney corner and your mother who spun 
in the other, the bomb: “I think 
1’ll be a Masther like Masther Mo- 


by) Seumas Mac Manus 


Author of “Studies of the Old Sod,” 


“ Through the Turf Smoke,” etc 


a by) THOMAS FOGARTY 


him all you have yourself and charge 
me.’ 


cho + it to *  Masther Moroney faith- 
QO gy Cr fully promised to execute all your 


father’s orders. And your mother sent 
him, by you, the next day, a fine, big 
meascan of yellow butter. 

And when Masther Moroney had given 
you all he had himself, you traveled to 
finish your education. More correctly 
speaking, you “ trotted” for knowledge; 
sometimes galloped. For in those long, 
seven-mile journeys that you then be- 
gan making every morning to the great 
town of Donegal, where there were 
houses on both sides of the street, to 
sit under the far-famed Masther MacRory, who built his big reputation 
on his astounding knowledge of ‘‘ Jackson’s Bookkeeping ’’ and ‘“ Vosther’s 
Arithmetic,”” you most frequently had to cross the hills and the dales at 
full speed to overtake the “‘ early lesson.”’ 

Very autocratic was this Masther Moroney, 
be expected, of course, from a man famed for knowitlg not only 
“Vosther’s Arithmetic’’ and ‘“ Jackson’s Bookkeeping,” but also the 
dizzy peaks of mensuration, reaching up to the solution of his re- 
nowned poetic problem which, it 
world other than his could solve— 


too, as was only to 


was admitted, no scholars in. the 


“One day with a tinker | happened to sit, 
Whose tongue ran a great deal too fast for his wit 
He talked of his art with abundance of mettle, 
So | asked him to make me a flat-bottomed kettle 
Let the bottom and top diameters be 
In such just proportion as five is to three. 
Twelve inches the depth | proposed, and no more, 
And to hold in ale gallons seven less than a score. 


He promised to do it and straight to work went, 
But when he had made it, he found it too scant; 
He altered it then, but the way he had done it 
Although it held right the diameters failed it. 
Thus making it often too big and too little, 
The tinker at last had quite spoiled the kettle 
* * * * ok *~ 
‘* Now he swears he will bring his said promise to pass 
Or else he will spoil every ounce of his brass 
lhen to keep him from ruin | pray find him out 
The diameters’ length, for he ’Il ne ’er do it, | doubt.” 


To have attended the school of such a man was in itself a passport to 
local fame; to have been led by him through the labyrinths of knowledge 
and turned out of the Golden Gate with the Tinker Problem an ope? 





roney beyont,’” neither of them 
fainted nor stampeded with fright. 

But your mother, releasing a hand 
from her work, 
head affectionately and said: 


red 
“*God 


stroked your 


prosper the thought, a cuisle mo 
chro.” And your father, after con- 


tinuing his steady gaze the 
flames for some tense moments 

they were tense to you—took his 
pipe from his mouth and said 
“Well, a mbic, tis a bould thought, 
God bless it! But I do be thinkin’ 
there ’s a grain o’ brains knockin’ 
about the back o’ 
your head—’Twill be a big day for 
Ireland, Molly,’”’ he then said to your 


into 


somewheres in 


mother across the fire—‘ the day 
that Dinny becomes a Masther.” 
And your mother in reply just 
turned her eyes to Heaven 


Your father went with you him- 
self the very next dav to Masther 
Moroney and gave you in special 
charge to him, informing him that 
a Masther was to be made out of 
you. “Give him mim’ry,” your 


father said. ‘‘ The bov has all the 
brains he needs ’’—he was not go- 


ing to draw on Masther Moroney’s 
stock—‘‘ but give him mim’ry and 
teach him al-jay-bra, and the rule o' 
three frontways and back, and give 
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*T think I'll be a Masther like Masther Moroney beyont™ 
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p ou, assured your being 
n | at the wedding and the 


wa | in the chapel yard with 
Mast iacRory himself, Boney- 
par Daniel O’Connell. 

Y deed appreciated to the 
f extraordinary privilege, 


the most of it during 

winters’ and two sum- 

lance at his school. The 

I ney every morning and 
eve noon had its advantages. 
Fo ran to school in the 
ner dawns, or in the 

mi nlight or beauteous star- 
light of the late winter mornings, 
you | nagnificent chance, de- 
nied 1 poor unfortunate fellows 
livit near the school, to mem- 
oriz tasks. And in gallop- 
ing over the hills in’ the 
afternoon you had grand opportunity 
ol peating over and over and 
er in your memory every 
old yvord from the Book of 
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the world), and when you were 
commanding and running all eight 
classes at the one time, you realized 
that Napoleon Bonaparte was an 
overrated man, after all! 

But when, at the quarter’s end, 
you came home and made your 
father and mother speechless by 
counting down to them seven bright 
yellow pounds and pocketed for 
yourself ten whole shillings, you 
were on the ridge of the world, 
and wouldn’t call a king your 
cousin. Old Earth was a -good 
place and gay to live upon, and 
you saw no reason whatever why 
every man upon it shouldn’t be his 
own emperor. 

Empire, of course, is not with- 
out its drawbacks; its responsibili- 
ties. If you did not keep both 
eyes and ears and feet terribly 
active, and hands active sometimes, 
too, the playing of Crossy-Crowny 
and Willy-Wan was, in one class, 
apt to be substituted for mathe- 
matics; and in another, the telling 
of the wonderful story of the King 
of Ireland’s Son’s Journey to the 
Well of the World’s End was likely 
to replace the more scientific style 
of geography; and the matching of 
featherweights for pre-prandial com- 
bats to displace Christian Doctrine 
in a third. 

Hardly a week passed in which 
your mental activities were not 
taxed by the solicitous parent, frieze- 
coated and blustery, who held up 
all school business whilst you should 
calculate and inform him whether he 











Knowledge that the great man had 
that revealed to you. And 
rea me, you had such a roar- 
ing appetite for the mouth-watering 
dim f tatties toasting for you by 
the | x fire, and the grand 
pand ilk which your mother 
ha on the table for you! 
But t the joys of that steam- 
ing | vl of tea, with yellow- 
capp risp, oat-bread, which 
ca heels of the tatties and 
mil is fail you! 

And n the telling your father 
and t to their awe and amaze- 
ment wonderful wonders you 
had 1 that day! And after- 
ward rious stretching by the 
side big, blazing fire of turf 
and fir arn your tasks! And 
your ¥ irned, sound, deep and dreamless sleep! And up before 
screel lay in the morning again, and, after a big, hearty breakfast, 
awa the whirlwind on the road to greatness and glory once more! 
Och, ther sorrow a doubt about it. Twas grand entirely! 

In spite of your sleeved waistcoat which paid the double debt of coat 
and vest, marking you as from the mountains and drawing upon you 
the j ind jeers of the town-boys, who must have been millionaires’ 
sons for they all had regular jackets, you were springing into prominence 
as Masther MacRory’s crack scholar and were usually selected by him 
when, for the aweing of visitors, he wanted a genius to do the problem 
of the Horse Shoe Nails, or to spell Antitrinitarian and Transubstantiation. 

rill one day—a beautiful September afternoon it was—trotting home 
over the top of ‘Altidoo, you were stopped by Father Pat, who, staff in 
hand, was returning from a sick-call in the remote mountains. In _ his 
own abrupt fashion he hailed you: ‘‘Can you sing, sir?’”’ And you 
hung your head and blushed and said you thought you could—a little. 
“Get up on that wall there and sing me ‘O’Donnell Abu’!” And you 
mounted the rickety stone wall—it was the mearin’ between Long Andy 
Meeha land and Red Charley’s—and sang a verse of ‘‘O’Donnell 
Abu”’ as best you could for your nervousness. 

Over the next field a lark with his liquid melody was making you 
ashamed of your every note; and a stray curlew, flying past, circled 
several times over the heads of yourself and your audience, wondering 
what it was all about, anyhow. You could n’t keep your mind off that 
lark and curlew while you sang, so that you thought you were surely 
making a botch of it. ‘‘That’ll.do!” Father Pat said curtly, when 
you had finished one verse. ‘‘Come down!” You came down in every 
sense of the word. 

But you were exalted to Heaven the next moment when he said to 
you How ’d you like to teach a school!” You don’t remember what 
you answered him at all; you only remembered his parting words: 
“Then come down to my house the morrow night for the key of Cloch 
Corr School And three days after, still trembling lest you’d wake 
up, you found yourself actually a Masther, in charge of a great school 
with four windows and a splendidly thatched roof, and three-score-and- 
ten | ; and girls from a five-mile radius in attendance. 

Phat 1 a great day entirely for you. When these three-score- 
and-ten pupils addressed you as Masther you were past yourself with 
pride! And when they came up and laid their weekly penny upon 
your desk you swelled like a plutocrat! And when you had divided 
them into their eight classes, and started the Mill of Knowledge grind- 
ing (with more terrible din than you’d ever heard from any other mill in 


Are you to meet your Waterloo when the red-headed beggar- 
man asks you to spell bombergladoflimflastifamuloquentialities ? 


should put wee Johnny on for priest, 
lawyer or doctor—the object of his 
solicitation, just then, though sup- 
posedly wrestling with the abstruse 
mysteries of a-n an, 0-x ox, being surreptitiously engaged in inserting a 
crooked pin in the under-flesh of his big toe, for purpose of stimulating 
the young mathematician in front, who was in the throes of absorbing the 
“ Threeses ’’ tables. 

On winter days you had the added tax of compelling every aspirant 
to carry, for the school fire, his daily contribution of two turf. And of 
watching, too, that Dinny the Dodger did not, by sleight of hand and 
strength of wrist, convert his single turf into two, just at the school door, 
and then enter with an assumption of innocence and uprightness which 
might well deceive the unsophisticated. And in guarding that none of 
the delinquents who failed to bring their contribution should warm 
bare feet and dirty hands at the fire for ten minutes—the special 
privilege and reward of everyone who dutifully carried turf tribute. 

And you had to reckon, moreover, with Larry O’Connell in his rage, 
and Madgie Mulhearn in her righteous wrath, when, like a whirlwind, 
they descended upon your little school, vowing vengeance sure and sud- 
den on the very next natarnal rascal of your pupils who should violate 
their cherished turf-stacks. But when, on a cruel, sleety January morn- 
ing, Johnny Tummony and his fellows had trotted five miles of mountain 
all the way from Shanveen, with the seven streams running from their 
scanty duds, and, finding themselves wanting in the pair of passports 
which could bring them to Heaven, in the shape of. the big blazing school 
fire, when they beheld Larry the Niggard’s big turf-stack crying aloud 
to the universe ‘‘Come and steal !’’—human nature would, you knew, 
assert itself. 

And while you, to the appeasing of Larry the Niggard, threatened 
awful threats upon the cowering Johnny and his confederates in crime, 
it is greatly to be feared that in your sinful heart you condoned highway 
robbery. And after you had frightened the life and soul out of the 
Shanveen Ali Baba and Band of Thieves and sent Larry home rejoicing, 
you went back to the band of rascals and spoke angrily, commanding 
them to go to the fire that instant and dry themselves out and let 
the blaze of the stolen turf burn shame into their bones. Maybe it did. 

You took your proper place in the parish now—next to the priest. 
And all the world brought you reverence. You were gay as befitted one 
on whom greatness sat easily. And sporty as became a millionaire 
drawing a salary of thirty pounds a year—not to mention weekly school- 
pennies. You went through the world with open heart and hand. You 
had a penny to lend and a penny to spend; you gave a penny to the 
beggar, and a penny to the fiddler, and you bought ribbon§ for the girls 
at the fair. 

You walked a pleased and flattered man among the great school- 
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masters of the country-side; and a proud and envied man, when, some 

ne later, you had a monitor appointed to assist you with your eight 
The world was your football. You were honored everywhere ; 

su were invited everywhere. At the feast your place was the head of 
ihe table; the bridegroom was only next man to you at the wedding; at 
the wake you divided honors with the poor man (God rest him) who 
was underboard. An accession of easy dignity came to you and a very 
pleasurable air of importance and infinite wisdom and knowledge, so 
that it was no wonder your presence was coveted to grace all gatherings; 
and all parties consented that if they lived to the age of Methuselah they 
could not repay you for the honor you did them. In the chapel yard 
an admiring group always surrounded you, hanging upon your words 
and treasuring the slightest as if it were golden. 

On Saturday night, when The Nation was brought to you. by Neil 
MacDermott, coming out from the Market, your house filled with 
neighbors hungering to hear the latest that concerned their poor country’s 
checquered fortunes. And, from the top of the first left-hand column 
to the bottom of the last right-hand one, you read aloud every word and 
expounded each thing as you read it. 

lhey shook their heads in speechless wonder at your facility in read- 
ing, without pause or stumble, the biggest words that the greatest 
orator of them all had used. And in the hearts of the old ones here at 
your house, just as in the minds of the youth at your school, you im- 
planted something of that deep love for your suffering country that had 
burned in your own soul since in childhood you had first read the story 
of her wrongs. Yes, you were worthy master and teacher in that field. 

But noblesse oblige. On a raging, December night about twelve, when 
you were sitting by the fire in your stocking soles preparatory to bedding, 
Denis Ruddy was likely to lift the latch and walk in and command you 
to stroll six miles with him, over the bogs to Cruach-na-Copal to draw up 
the will of old Paddy Murrin, who had got “‘onaisy in his mind” in the 
middle of the night and wouldn’t rest or sleep till he had his will made. 
And as likely as not you might, three months after old Paddy’s death, 
have to stand the brunt of Denis’s anger because he, a full third cousin 
to Paddy's wife’s niece, hadn’t been mentioned in the will. Cormac 
Gildea awoke you from your sleep in the wildest night that ever 
fell from the Heavens, to go three miles up the mountain to Cronna- 
Nyas and put the finishing touches to the final settlement of the 
ninety-year-old dispute about the march-ditch between the MacGinley 
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Dubhs and the MacGinley Ruadhs. When March with its razor edge was 
skinning the snipes, Billy O’Boyle of Gleneany accorded you the priv- 
ilege of surveying Carnaween mountain for him. 

And when you finished it alive, he got you to close your school 
for three days whilst. you tramped with him over three mountain 
ranges and two glens into the heart of the County Donegal to ask the 
wife for him—a fine girl, by the way, with two hundred head of sheep 
and five two-year-olds, and a chest of linen, and plenishing for a new 
home—and he repaid you handsomely by the promise that you ’d stand 
for his first. 

You were grand correspondent for the parish, especially inditing letters 
to Amerikay, at the writing of which you were expected to take down 
in long hand five hundred and twenty-five words a minute—Nancy 
Hannigan’s rate when she spoke slowly, as in dictating to you—and on 
one sheet of paper set down the history of the parish during the twelve 
months that were gone, including the biography of every second person 
in it. 

You must overlook the unintentional reflection on your scholarship 
when Shusie Gallagher, running out of both words and wind, wound up 
her dictation with ‘‘ Please excuse haste and bad spellin’. From your 
lovin’ mother.”’ But your humiliation, if you were foolish enough to 
feel such, was cured by the meascan of Shusie’s loveliest golden butter, by 
crisp cakes of her bread, by beastings, socks, linen shirts, knitted under- 
wear, bags of potatoes, melders of meal, and every other tribute that 
a king could expect. .« 

And when you wanted your handful of nay home, or your lock of 
turf, or grain of corn, horses, asses and mules, carts and barrows, boys, 
men and children thronged the roads around as if a Casar had bid 
them in. And remember, in this enumeration of your rewards, | have 
taken no account of the heart-felt prayers put up for you in the course 
of a hundred nightly rosaries, and the old women’s blessings piled on 
your head Heaven-high. The Recording Angel’s credit books surely 
overflowed in your days, giving him grievance against the Masther of 
Cloch Corr for having to invest in a brand new set, all on the Masther’s 
account. 





But even though you had now won the undisputed distinction of 
being among the greatest men in the world, you, unlike most great men, 
dared not for a day rest upon your laurels. You had ever to be on 

[Continued on page 854) 
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You read aloud every word and expounded each thing as you read it 
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for comforts; cars for company,” 





an apothegm which Average 
es had evolved from experience. A professed student of life, 
‘ maintained, should keep in touch with life at every feasible 
experience should come amiss to a detective; he should be 
f all knowledge. A detective he now frankly considered 
though technically and prosaically an adviser and expert 
ing in all its forms, he supported the drudgery of his 
ion only because of the compensating thrill of the occa- 
the radiance of the Adventure of Life glinting from time 
his path. And there were few places, he held, where 
in the rough could be studied to better advantage than 
tunnels of the subway or the close-packed sardine boxes of 
itan surface lines. 
Third Avenue car that he encountered the Westerner. 
\verage Jones picked out the most interesting or unusual 
in any assembly where he found himself, for study and 
man was peculiar in that he alone was not perspiring in 
\ugust humidity. The clear-browned skin and the rangy 
the figure gave him a certain distinction. He held in his 
a doubly folded newspaper. Presently it slipped from his 
eat beside him. He stared at the window opposite with 
Abruptly he rose and went out on the 
\fter a moment’s hesitation Average Jones picked up the 
pay the middle of the column to which it was folded was a 
rtisement: 
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nd unseeing eyes. 


Se 


Are you in an embarrassing position ? 
Anything, anywhere, any time, regardless of nature 


cation 
Everybody’s friend. Consultation at all hours. 
Suite 152, Owl Building, Brooklyn. 


| was nearing Brooklyn Bridge. Average Jones saw his man 
off. He followed and at the bridge entrance caught him up. 
left your paper,”’ said he. 
r whirled quickly. ‘‘ Right!” he said. 
where the Owl Building is.” 
soing there?’ 


“Thanks. Perhaps 


rinkle of surprise appeared on the man’s tanned forehead. 
you would n’t,” he returned coolly. 
r words, mind your business,’”’ said Average Jones, with a smile. 
ng of that sort,’’ admitted the stranger. 
| would n’t consult with Everybody’s Friend over in 


Jones drawled his answer. And when Average Jones 
because the affair in hand had, to his own mind, reached 
It was his way of showing excitement. 
—er—if | may speak plainly,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
s name with a gang of blackmailers.”’ 
ot your nerve,” retorted the stranger. The keen eyes, 
st to slits, fixed on the impassive face of the other. 
go you,” he decided, after a moment. His glance swept 
vision, and settled upon a rathskeller sign. ‘Come over 
can talk.” 


W Wwe 
ed the grilling roadway, and, being wise in the heat, 
order ft’? drinks. 
aid the stranger, ‘“‘ you’ve declared in on my game. Make 
; your interest ?”’ 
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In Which “Average” Jones, Search- 
ing for the Adventure of Life, 
Lends Cupid a Helping Hand 


Sanwel Hopkins Adams 


Author of “‘ The B-Flat Trombone,” ‘‘Red Dot,” 
“Pin Pricks,” “Open Trail,” Etc. 
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A man 
was fumbling 

at the keyhole 

of the room opposite 


“None, personally. | like your looks, 
that’s all,” replied the other, frankly. 
“ And I don’t like to see you run into that spider’s web.” 

“You know them?” 

“Twice in the last year | ’ve made ’em change their place of business.” 

‘“ But you don’t know me. And you spoke of—-of a woman. 

“I’ve been studying you on the car,’’ explained Average Jones. 
“You're hard as nails; yet your nerves are on edge. 
it must be trouble. 
mond ring 


It isn’t illness, so 
On your watch-chain you’ve got a solitaire dia- 
Not for ornament; you aren’t that sort of a dresser. It’s 
there for convenience until you can find a place to put it. Whena 
deeply troubled man wears an engagement-ring on his watch-chain it’s a 
fair inference that there’s been an obstruction in the course of true love. 
Unless I’m mistaken, you, being a stranger newly come to town, were 
going to take your case to those man-eating sharks.”’ 

“How do you know I’ve just come to town?” 

“When you looked at your watch, | noticed it was three hours slow. 
That must mean the Pacific Coast, or near it. Therefore, you’ve just 
got in from the Far West, and haven’t thought to rectify your time. 
At a venture, I|’d say you were a mining man from down around the 
Ray-Kelvin copper district in Arizona. That peculiar, translucent copper 
silicate in your scarf-pin comes from those mines.” 

“The fire-blue stone? I wish it had stayed there, all of it! 
thing else?” 

‘“Yes,”’ returned Average Jones, warming to the game. ‘“ You’re an 
Eastern college man, | think. Anyway, your father or some member of | 





Any- 


vour family graduated from one of the older colleges.”’ 

“What's the answer? ”’ 

“The gold of your Phi Beta Kappa key is a different color from your 
watch-chain. It’s the old metal, antedating the California gold. Did 
your father graduate some time in the latter forties or early fifties ?”’ 

“Hamilton, 54. I’m 89. Name, Kirby.” 

A gleam of pleasure appeared in Average Jones's keen eves. ‘‘ That’s 
rather a coincidence,” he said. ‘‘ Two of us from the Old Hill. !’m 
Jones of ’04. Had a cousin in your class, Carl Van Reypen.” 

They plunged into the intimate community of interest which is the 
peculiar heritage and asset of the small, close-knit old college. Presently 
however, Kirby’s forehead wrinkled again. He sat silent, communing 
with himself. At length he lifted his head like one who has taken a 
resolution. 

“You made a good guess at a woman in the case,” he said. 
you call this a coincidence? She’d say it was a case of intuition. 
very strong on intuition and superstition generally.” 
ture of tenderness and bitterness in his tone. 
advertisement to her eyes. 





“And 
She ’s 
There was a mix- 
“Chance brought that 
A hat-pin she’d dropped stuck through 
it, or something of the sort. Enough for her. Nothing would do but 
that | should chase over to see the Owl Building lot. At that, maybe 
her hunch was right. It’s brought me up against you. Perhaps you 
can help me. What are you? A sort of detective?” 
“Only on the side.’” He drew a card from his pocket, and tendered it 
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Advertising 
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“Ad-Visor, eh?” repeated the other. 


““Well, there is sure to be 
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n advertisement in the Evening Truth to-day, by me: Here’s a proof 
of it.” Average Jones took the slip. 
LOST—Necklace of curious blue stones from Hotel 
Denton, night of August 6. Reward greater than value 
of stones for return to hotel. No questions asked. 


“Will you take the case?” asked Kirby abruptly. 

‘At least, I Il look into it,” replied Average Jones. 

“Come to the hotel, then, and lunch with me, and I ’ll open up the 
whole thing.”’ 

Across a luncheon-table, at the quiet, old-fashioned Hotel Denton, 
iX\irby unburdened himself. ‘‘ You know all that’s necessary about me. 
he—the other party in the matter is Mrs. Hale. She’s a young widow. 
We've been engaged six months; were to be married in a fortnight. 
Now she insists on a postponement. That’s where | want your help.” 

Average Jones moved uneasily in his chair. ‘Really, Mr. Kirby, 
lovers’ quarrels are n’t in my line.”’ 

“There's been no quarrel. We’re as much engaged as ever, in spite 
of the return of the ring. It’s only her infern—her deep-rooted super- 
stition that’s caused this trouble. One can’t blame her; her father and 
mother were both killed in an accident after some sort of ghostly ‘ warn- 
ing.’ The first thing | gave her, after our engagement, was a necklace 
of these stones ’’—he tapped his scarf-pin—‘‘ that I’d selected, one by 
one, myself. They ’re beautiful, as you see, but they ’re not particularly 
valuable; only semi-precious. The devil of it is that they ’re the subject 
of an Indian legend. The Indians and Mexicans call them the ‘ fire-blue 
stones,’ and say they have the power to bind and loose in love. Edna 
has been out in that country; she’s naturally high strung and respon- 
sive to that sort of thing, as | told you, and she fairly soaked in all that 
nonsense. To make it worse, when | sent them to her I wrote that 
that—”’ a dull red surged up under the tanned skin—“ that as long as 
the fire in the stones burned blue for her, my heart would be all hers. 
Now the necklace is gone. You can imagine the effect on a woman of 
that temperament. And you can see the result.”” He pointed with a 
face of misery to the solitaire on his watch-chain. ‘She insisted on 
giving this back. Says that a woman as careless as she proved herself 
can’t be trusted with jewelry. And she’s hysterically sure that mis- 
fortune will follow us forever if we’re married without recovering the 
fool necklace. So she’s begged a postponement.” 

“Details,” said Average Jones crisply. 

“She’s here at this hotel. Has a small suite on the third floor. 
Came down from her home in Central New York to meet my mother 
whom she had never seen. Mother’s here, 
too, on the same floor. Night before last 
Mrs. Hale thought she heard a noise in 
her outer room. She made a look-see, but 
found nothing. In the morning, when she 
got up, about ten—she’s a late riser—the 
necklace was gone.” 

““Where had it been left ?”’ 

“On a stand in her sitting-room.”’ 

“ Anything else taken?’ 

“That’s the strange part of it. Her 
purse, with over a hundred dollars in it, 
which lay under the necklace, wasn’t 
touched.” 

“ Does she usually leave valuables about 
in that casual way ?”’ 

“Well, you see, she’s always stayed at 
the Denton and she felt perfectly secure 
here.” 

“Any other thefts in the hotel?” 

“Not that I can discover. But one oi 
the guests on the same floor with Mrs. 
Hale saw a fellow acting queerly that same 


night. There he sits, yonder, at that 
table. Ill ask him to come over.” 


The guest, an elderly man, was ready 
enough to tell all he knew. 

“| was awakened by some one fumbling 
at my door, and a clinking noise. | called 
out. Nobody answered. Almost immedi- 
ately | heard the noise across the hall. | 
opened my door. A man was fussing at 
the keyhole of the room opposite. He 
was very clumsy. I said, ‘Is that your 
room?’ He didn’t even look at me. In 
a moment he started down the hallway. 
He walked very fast and | could hear him 
muttering to himself. He seemed to be 
carrying something in front of him with 
both hands. It was his keys, I suppose. 
Anyway, I could hear it clink. At the end 
of the hall he stopped, turned to the door 
at the left and fumbled at the keyhole 
for quite a while. I could hear his keys 
clink. This time, | suppose, he had the 


That as 
long as the 
fire in the stones 
burned blue for her, 
my heart would Le 
all hers” 
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right room, for he unlocked it and went in. I listened for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. There was nothing further.”’ 

Average Jones looked at Kirby with lifted brows of inquiry. 
nodded, indicating that the end room was Mrs. Hale’s. 

“How was the man dressed?” asked Average Jones. 

“Grayish dressing-gown and bed-slippers. He was tall and had gray 
hair.” 

“Many thanks. Now, Mr. Kirby, will you take me to see Mrs. Hale?” 

The young widow received them in her sitting-room. She was of the 
slender, big-eyed, sensitive type of womanhood; her piquant face marred 
by the evidences of sleeplessness and tears. 
her confidence at once. People usually did. 
ment would bring us help,”’ she said wistfully. 
ever.” 


Kirby 


To Average Jones she gave 
“| felt sure the advertise- 
‘““ Now, | feel surer than 


“Faith helps the worst case,’’ said the young man, smiling. “ Mr. 
Kirby tells me that the intruder wakened you.” 

“Yes; and I’m a very heavy sleeper. Still, this was only an impres- 
sion. | came out of my bedroom and looked around the outer room, but 
there was nobody there.” 

“You didn’t think to look for the necklace ?’ 

“No,” she said, with a little gasp; “if | only had!”’ 

““And—er—you didn’t happen to hear any clinking noise, did you?” 

“No,” she replied. 

“After he'd get into the room he’d put the key up, would n’t he?” 
suggested Kirby. 

“You’re assuming that he had a key 

“Of course he had a key. The guest across the hall saw him trying 
it on the other doors, and heard it clink against the lock.” 

“If he had a key to this room why did he try it on several doors 
first?’’ propounded Average Jones. “As for the clinking noise, in 
which I’m a good deal interested—may | look at your key, Mrs. Hale?” 

She handed it to him. He tried it on the lock, outside, jabbing at 
the metal setting. The resultant sound was dull and wooden. ‘‘ Not 
much of the clink which our friend describes as having heard, is it?’’ he 
remarked. 

“Then how could he get into my room?” cried Mrs. Hale. 

“Are you sure your door was locked ?”’ 

“Certain. As soon as I missed the necklace | looked at the catch.” 

“That was in the morning. But the night before ?”’ 

“| always slip the spring. And | know I did this time because it had 
been left unsprung so that Mr. Kirby’s mother could come in and out of 
my sitting-room, and | remember springing it when she left for bed.” 

“Sometimes these locks don’t work.” 
Slipping the catch back, Average Jones 
pressed the lever down. There was a 
click, but the ward failed to slip. At the 
second attempt the lock worked. But 
repeated trials proved that more than half 
the time the door did not lock. 

“So,” observed Average Jones, ‘I 
think we may dismiss the key theory.” 

“But the locked door this morning!” 
cried Mrs. Hale. 

“The intruder may have done that as 
he left.” 

“| don’t see why,” protested Kirby, in 
a tone which indicated a waning faith in 
Jones. 

“By way of confusing the trail. Pos- 
sibly he hoped to suggest that he ’d escaped 
by the fire-escape. Presumably he was 
on the balcony when Mrs. Hale came out 
into this room.” 

As he spoke, Average Jones laid a hand 
on the heavy net curtains which hung be- 
fore the balcony Instead of 
parting them, however, he stoad with 
upturned eyes. 

“Was that curtain torn before yester- 
day ?”’ he asked Mrs. Hale. 

‘| hardly think so. The hotel people are 
very careful in the up-keep of the rooms.” 


window. 


Jones mounted a chair with scant re- 
spect for the upholstery, and examined the 
damaged drapery. Descending, he tugged 
tentatively at the other curtain, first with 
his right hand, then with his left; then 
with both. The fabric gave a little, at 
the last test. Jones disappeared through 
the window 

When he returned, after five minutes, 
he held in his hand some scrapings of the 
rusted iron which formed the balcony 
railing. 

“You're a mining man, Mr. Kirby,” he 
said. ‘‘ Would you say that assayed any- 
thing?” 








&/ ¢ 
; 
xamined the glinting particles. ‘‘Gold,” he said, decisively. 
; the necklace rubbed with some violence against the railing. 
Hale, how long were you awake?” 
1 minutes. I remember that a continuous rattling of 
' kept up for a little while. And I heard one of the drivers 
} thing about taking the air.” 
i ! Average Jones became suddenly absorbed in his seal 
* rned it around five accurate times, and turned it back an 
i revolutions. ‘‘ Did he—er—get any answer?” 
' | heard.”’ 
man pondered, then drew a chair up to Mrs. Hale’s es- 
h with an abrupt ‘‘excuse me,” helped himself to pen, ink 
t he said, after five minutes’ work. ‘“ That’ll do for a 
* he added, handing the product of his toil to Mrs. 
' et happens to be the regular cross-town route for the 
i over by one of the minor ferries. If you heard a 
' igons passing in the early morning, they were the milk- 
» this.” Mrs. Hale read: 
' Attention! Del- 
i-town route 
i to man outside hotel 
: y of August7° Twenty 
j tn Apply per- 
' Ad-Visor, 58o Fifth 
H 
i 
; g issue of the Milk- 
i explained its author. 
: | want you to find 
Mrs. Hale can help you, 
own the hotel people 
; umes of all those who 
| on this floor, or the 
f below, yesterday morn- 
ther they are known to 
\ 
the thief is still in the 
; Mrs. Hale , 
} But | think I see smoke 
i fires To make out 
i th the smoke is not 
; broke off, shaking his 
till shaking his head 
H hotel 
‘ days for the milk- 
lent to work. On 
August 1oth, a lank, 
: teamster called at the 
i \d-Visor and was passed 
i the waiting line. 
} that twenty,” he de- 
Average Jones with 
: 
Guy on the third 
; rail like as if he was 
a hello. ‘Takin’ a nip of night air, Bill?’ I says. 
} othin’.”’ 
invthing ?”’ 
I ned himself an’ jerked his head back over his shoulder. 
| M too hot to sleep inside, | reckon. It sure was hot!” 
elf? How?” 


The visitor raised his hands awkwardly, cupped them, 
1 toward his face. 


th hands?” 
him go in?” 


twenty,’ said Average Jones. ‘‘ You’re long on sense 
| wish there were more like you.” 
ianks again,” said the teamster, and went out. 
rby had sent his list of the guests who had given up their 


/ 


M. Weaver, Jr., Utica, N. Y.; well known to hotel people 
r by them 
, New Orleans, ditto 
Mrs. Charles Hull; quiet elderly people; first visit to hotel. 
M. Gillespie, Locke, N. Y. Middle-aged man; new guest. 
Villard, Chicago; been going to hotel for ten years; vouched 





1 little talk with the hotel servants,” said Average Jones 
n he called to make inquiries. ‘‘ Mr. Henry M. Gillespie, 
of w York, had room 168. It’s on the same floor with Mrs. 
H t the further end of the hall. He had only one piece of 
lus t case marked H. M.G. That information | got from the 
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porter. He left his room in perfect order except for one thing: one of 
the knobs on the head-board of the old-fashioned bed was broken off 
short. He didn’t mention the matter to the hotel people.” 

“What do you make of that?” 

“Tt was a stout knob. Only a considerable effort of strength exerted 
in a peculiar way would have broken it as it was broken. There was 
something unusual going on in room 168, all right.” 

“Then you think Henry M. Gillespie, of Locke, New York, is our 
man. 

“No,” said Average Jones. 

The Westerner’s square jaw fell. “ Why not?” 

‘Because there’s no such person as Henry M. Gillespie, of Locke, New 
York. I’ve just sent there and found out.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


Three stones of the fire-blue necklace returned on the current of 
advertised appeal. One was brought in by the night bartender of a 
“sporting” club. He had bought it from a man who had picked it up 
in a gutter: just where, the finder 
could n’t remember. ‘or the second, 
a South Brooklyn pawnbroker de- 
manded (and received) an exorbitant 
reward. A florist in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, contributed the last. With 
that patient attention to detail which 
is the A, B, C, of detective work, Aver- 
age Jones traced down these effaceably 
incongruous wanderings, and then 
traced them all back to Mrs. Hale’s 
fire-escape. 

The bartender’s stone offered no 
difficulties. The setting which the 
pawnbroker brought in had been found 
on the city refuse heap by a scaven- 
ger. It had fallen through a grating 
into the hotel cellar, and had been 
swept out with the rubbish to go to 
the municipal “dump.” The apparent 
mystery of the florist was lucid when 
Jones found that the hotel exchanged 
its shop-worn plants with the Green- 
wich Floral Company. His roaming 
eye, keen for every detail, had noticed 
a row of tubbed azaleas within the 
ground enclosure of the Denton. Re- 
calling this to mind, it was easy for the 
Ad-Visor to surmise that the gem had 
dropped from the fire-escape into a 
tub, which was, shortly after, shipped 
to the florist. Thus it was apparent 
that the three jewels had been stripped 
from the necklace by forcible contact 
with the iron rail of the fire-escape at 
the point where Average Jones had 
found the “color” of precious metal. 
The stones were identified by Hale, 


“Tam a confirmed sleep walker ™ from a peculiarity in the setting, as the 


end three, nearest the clasp at the 
back; a point-which Jones carefully noted. But there the trail ended. 
No more fire-blue stones came in. 

For three weeks Average Jones issued advertisements like com- 
mands. The advertisements would, perhaps, have struck the formal- 
minded Kirby as evidences of a wavering intellect. Indeed, they present 
a curious and incongruous appearance upon the page of Average 
Jones’s scrapbook, where they now mark a successful conclusion. 

The first reads as follows : 


OH, YOU HOTEL MEN! 
Come through with the dope on H. M.G. What’s he done to 
your place? Put a stamp on it and we’ll swap dates on his Past 
Performances. A. JONES, 580 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

This was spread abroad through the medium of Mine Host’s Weekly 
and other organs of the hotel trade 

It was followed by this : 

WANTED -- Slippery Sams, Human Eels, Fetter Kings, etc. 
Liberal reward to artist who sold second-hand props to amateur, 
with instructions for use. {2nd full details, time and place to 

A. JONES, 580 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Variety, the Clipper and the Billboard scattered the appeal broadcast 
throughout ‘“‘the profession.” Thousands read it, and one answered it 
And within a few days after receiving that answer Jones wired to Kirby 

**Probably found. Bring Mrs. Hale to-morrow at 11. Answer 

A. JONES.” 

Kirby answered. He also telegraphed voluminously to his ex-fiancée 
Some minutes before the hour the pair were at Average Jones’s office. 
Kirby fairly pranced with impatience while they were kept waiting in a 

[Continued on page 851) 
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WO generations have passed; the actors 

of the wild scenes are the cold figures of 

history; passions that shook their day 

burned out long ago; and a nation of 
changed ideals looks back upon the dead story 
without emotion and, in a degree, without under- 
standing. All phases of the conflict are hard 
now to reconstruct, but the remotest of all seem 
to be the intense and reckless passion where- 
with the slave-owning Interests defended their 
institution and the extremes to which they were 
hurried by their resentment of attack or even of 
any criticism. 

Of these matters I must cite here one example 
for the sake of its many-sided illumination of 
conditions North and South and for its light 
upon the career of Wendell Phillips. 

In the early forties, free-born colored men, 
natives and citizens of Massachusetts that were 
sailors on Northern ships, were exposed to great 
danger in Southern ports. Especially in Charles- 
ton they were liable to be arrested on fictitious 
charges, to be thrown into jail and to be sold 
into slavery, whence they could seldom be 
rescued. 


Massachusetts Saw Slavery in a New Light 


utterly lawless as it 
was, the slave-holding element was not with- 
out excuse. 


For this aggression, 


Slaves were continually escaping 
to the North and their owners found increasing 
difficulty in recovering them. Many thousands 
of such fugitives had made their way through 
the Northern States to Canada, where they were 
safe under the protection of the British flag. 
Abolitionists like Garrison and Phillips were 
frankly engaged in aiding these escapes, and, as 
the center of the Abolitionist movement was in 
Massachusetts, the slave-owning interests retal- 
iated by kidnaping Massachusetts colored men 
that ventured into Southern ports—a fact aptly 
pointing Garrison’s assertion (subsequently ap- 
propriated by Lincoln) that the nation could not 
endure half slave and half free. 

So long as the slavery issue was one of 
abstract right and wrong, the better element of 





Massachusetts, the business men and the com- 
mercial classes generally, sided with the South. 
But the seizure of these seamen affected them 
differently. They owned ships. Sometimes a 
ship that left Boston full-handed for Charleston 
would return half-manned because its negro 

















JOHN BROWN 


His funeral was the occasion for the most 
moving address ever delivered by Mr. Phillips. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
Who in verse warned his country against the 
giant vice of slavery threatening its destruction. 
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Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, 
and an orator who was noted for his fervor 
in advocating patriotism as well as piety. 





sailors had been seized and imprisoned. On its 
voyage it must pass Cape Hatteras, a dangerous 
place for under-manned shipping. Property 
—sacred property—was therefore put in peril of 
loss. Consciences that cared nothing about the 
wrongs and sufferings of three millionslaves awoke 
to action and Massachusetts loudly protested. 

Mr. Samuel Hoar, founder of a famous family, 
was then an eminent citizen of the State. 
With other commissioners he was sent on a 
peaceful embassy to Charleston to see if the 
slave-holding interests could be induced to cease 
from the objectionable practise. As soon as 
Mr. Hoar’s presence was known in Charleston 
his life was in danger. A mob gathered about 
his hotel, and if the Governor of the State had 
not ordered his deportation under an armed 
guard he would have been lynched. 


An Episode that Bore Profound Results 


Mr. Phillips, eagerly watching every day’s 
developments for texts, seized this occasion for 
one of his most famous speeches. He pointed 
out that in refusing protection to Mr. Hoar, 
South Carolina had violated the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution and that for the 
insult put upon Massachusetts no redress was 
obtainable within the Union. He therefore 
demanded that since citizens of Massachusetts 
were deprived of their constitutional rights in 
South Carolina, and the national Government 
would not protect them therein, Massachusetts 
should protect herself and decline to recognize a 
Union thus already nullified by one of the States. 

Officially, Massachusetts was still dominated 
by the influences that sympathized with slave- 
holding. In silence it swallowed the insults, but 
upon the masses of its people the effect was 
otherwise. State pride was touched, and from 
the time that Mr. Hoar so narrowly escaped the 
Charleston mob, a growing sentiment questioned 
the righteousness of a slave-owning oligarchy. 
Mr. Phillips’s speech that had passed without 
apparent effect’had, in reality, profound results 
unsuspected by the order of mind that in all 
ages can not read the signs of the times. 
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Confederate soldier and statesman who served 
as Secretary of State, temporarily and under 
protest, during the Davis presidential term. 
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‘*The Little Giant.”’ 
on slavery, he 


DOUGLAS 

On account of his views 
was hanged and burned in 
efficy wherever Aboliitonists foregathered. 
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A Prophet Without Honor in His Own Country 


lecision in the fugitive slave case, 
| referred in the first chapter of 
he was out of society, out of 

n, out of the church, out of all 
associations; out, to a great ex- 
view of the community that 
bhorred him. He no longer looked 
f as an American nor upon the Con- 
thing to which he owed allegiance. 
aman without a country. In 
resumed his civic duties, but to 
isolation remained and grew. Year 
figure rose upon the scene like 
Indian Ocean that is so strange 
monument in a wide range of 
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holding, and men were 
not safe if they talked 
abolition. Venerable min- 
isters of the Gospel main- 
tained from the pulpit the 
righteousness of the slave 
market and its divine sanc- 
tion. In behalf of the 
principle of slavery, men 
otherwise of peaceful walk 
were ready at all times to 
fight and to shed blood, 
although no concern of 
theirs, near nor remote, 
was menaced, but only of 
the 348,214 persons in 





JOHN PARKER HALE the South, that for an 
The first, and for two years, the only avowed 
opponent to the slave system in the Legislative 
body of the United States. 


annual profit of thirty-five 
per cent held slaves. 

It was against a flood 
of hysteria like this that 
Phillips set his back. He was fortunate in his 
inspiration, for which he 
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but foolish counsel. Nothing could better hav: 
suited Mr. Phillips’s purposes. He tore into the 
“‘reasons,”’ shattering them with his terrible sar- 
casm, and then, using his great legal knowledg: 
and powers of argument, he made of the city solic- 
itor’s opinion a thing of shreds and patches. 
Here, too, shone forth another of his dominant 
traits, for no man was ever mcre relentless in hi 
cause or less knowing of discouragement. In 
his steady, pertinacious, unflinching way, he 
brought up the same issue next year and the 
next, always defeated and always making head- 
way. At last he got his case before the Legis- 
lature, and in 1854 he forced it through to 
victory. The law of the State was changed to 
make impossible the discrimination he opposed 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing colored 
children admitted to the schools on equal foot- 

ing with the white. 
Fourteen years passed from the beginning of 
that struggle until his steady fighting won success. 
Meantime, living his own life in his own way 
at his Essex Street home, 





went again and again to 
the spirit of the American 
and French revolutions. 
To his conviction, there 
could be no such thing as 
a republic where equal 
rights were denied to any 
part of the population, 
and, in his own powerful 
phrase, a government that 
tolerated human. slavery 
was only a pirate ship. 
While he thundered 
against the evil as a whole, 
he lost nochance to attack 
its ramifications and by- 
products, and through one 
of these ramifications he 
now struck effectively at 
that snobbery in so-called 
social circles that had closed their doors to him. 

It was then the custom 
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Whose decision as Chief Justice in the Dred 
Scott case brought him into collision with 
Northern public opinion. 


throughout the North for 
persons of social eminence 
or social ambitions to 
prove their superiority 
and right to a seat among 
the elect by showing bit- 
terness against the colored 
race. This was in all com- 
munities a badge of gen- 
tility. In Boston, the 
highest circles of society 
had secured a condition 
under which colored chil- 
dren were not allowed to 
go to the public schools 
used by the white chil- 
dren, but were herded by 
themselves in inferior 
buildings where they re- 
ceived inferior tuition. Mr. 
Phillips, most conscientious of Democrats, de- 
spised the distinction of 








and engaged daily in the 
anti-slavery struggle as 
the business of his life, he 
had many other activities 
similarly inspired. To him 
any injustice anywhere 
demanded from a just man 
all possible protest. He 
looked upon the race as 
no more than beginning 
to emerge from bondage; 
the typical, complacent 
American view was that 
here, at least, it had topped 
the summit of its journey. 
This difference and one 
other make him stand out 
so. sharply against his 
times; the other being that 
with the entire soul of him 
he abhorred compromise, and compromise was 
the choicest idol of his day. 





RUFUS CHOATE 


enate in 1841 by the 
e to fill the unexpired 


‘Who can not hate can love not” 
sings Swinburne. — Phillips had an extraordinary 
capacity for hating all things evil, but first of 
all he hated the idea of striking a bargain with 
conscience. Right was right to be followed 
purely for its own sake; for no other reward. 
Wrong was wrong and not to be trafficked with, 


The Broad, Deep Basis of His Creed 


In the midst of the furious conflict with slavery 
that he tried to provoke and to aggravate he 
found time to deliver powerful arguments in 
favor of other causes he held to be right and 
just: in favor of woman’s suffrage, against 
capital punishment, for the removal of an unjust 
judge, in behalf of Ireland, against the sodden 
public conscience that views with indifference 
the lost souls of the street. With all these 
efforts and with his unflagging assistance to 
Garrison in the details of the anti-slavery cam- 
paign he found time to prepare and deliver 

scholarly orations like that 





color made by the School 
Committee, despised its 
origin which he knew well 
enough to be a smug and 
greasy snobbery, and de- 
clared war upon it. First 
he presented a petition 
that colored children be 
admitted to the white 
schools. Some element of 
chance seemed always to 
fight on his side; he could 
hardly have foreseen what 
was to happen to his ad- 
vantage in this case. The 
Committee, in denying the 
petition, made the blunder 
of offering its so-called 
reasons, backed by the 
opinion of distinguished 





He suppressed the v 
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outbreak which occurred during his term of 
office as Governor of Virginia. 


rT on ‘‘ The Lost Arts”; bio- 
graphical tributes, like 
those on “ Daniel O’Con- 
nell” and “Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” and stimu- 
lating addresses on Chris- 
tianity and morals. His 
mind seemed a prodigious 
engine that rested not but 
labored full steam ahead. 

His private walk was 
no less extraordinary. Mrs. 
Phillips, to whom he was 
‘wholly devoted, was a 
chronic invalid and for 
forty-six years he was her 
nurse, attendant and al- 
ways cheerful companion. 
He did much of his work at 

[Continued on page S56} 
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HE unimportant young fellows, cutting 

little fir trees for the Christmas tables, 

just managed to pull their old cart- 

horse into the roadside shrubbery in 
time to escape the stormy equipage of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 

As the wood-choppers stood with bare heads 
bowed, the Landgrave called out cheerily: 

“God bless you, my children; be happy and mul- 
tiply.” And he said it with an unusual smile; a 
peculiar smile. . 

When Conrad Nolte, thankful to get home alive, 
described the words and the smile to his, father, 
the retired wood-chopper, who wielded a rheumatic 
sceptre from the fireplace, he croaked: 

‘“‘] don’t believe you, my son; the words, perhaps; 
the smile, no! The Landgrave never smiles on his 
people.” 

After supper, Conrad made so bold as to visit 
the home of carpenter Bodensieg. He took along a 
little fir tree as a sort of green flag of truce. He 
loved Kathe, and he was afraid of her, and she 
called him Dumbhead. 

For the matter of that evervbody called him 
Dumbhead, for though he could fell a tree with 
fewer strokes and carry home more branches than 
any other forester round WilhelmshGhe, his brain 
could not chop a knotty problem down, or carry 
more than a thought at a time. 

Kathe was at the door, and she asked him in. 
He was afraid to disobey. He obeyed everybody. 
It was easier than thinking up something else to do. 

Kathe doubled up with laughter when he whacked 
his dumb skull against the lintel, and tripped on 
the sill. She pointed out that her brother Chris- 
toph was home from the university at Cassel. Con- 
rad looked on Christoph with awe, for Christoph 
could read. Indeed, he was studying theology, 
whatever that was, and besides, he was going to be a_ preacher. 

To-night Conrad also had information. 
smile. Old Bodensieg was so incredulous that he choked on his own 
smoke. But Christoph looked up from his book and said—and Conrad 
loved him for saying it: 

“I believe Conrad. The Landgrave smiled because he has something 
to sell that the English king wants. 
The king needs men. 
colonies. 


He told of the Landgrave’s 


The Landgrave needs money. 
The king is at outs with his parliament and his 
I heard in Cassel that the Englishmen in America won’t pay 
their taxes and that they are assassinating the king’s soldiers.”’ 

Old Bodensieg threw up his hands. 
against him for a few taxes! 
grave leaves us enough of our own crops to raise more for him. 
is the world coming to! 
king, and lend him men.” 

“Sell him men!” smiled Christoph, but his mother felt a stab of 
terror and protest. 

“Why should the Landgrave lend our sons to fight another king’s 
battles ?”’ 


“King George’s people turn 
Heaven’s help, we are glad if our Land- 
What 


Our Landgrave, of course, will help the poor 


Old Bodensieg rebuked her: ‘‘ We and our sons are his, mother. We 
belong to our country. Our country belongs to the Landgrave.” 

One of the mother’s lean old hands went to her breast: 

“What if they should take my Christoph away ?”’ 

Christoph looked up and smiled: ‘‘ Never fear, motherlet. They 
can’t force me into the army. I am a divinity student.” 

[he mother sighed with relief, but still had a thought for other 
mothers. ‘‘ They might take Conrad, then.” 

To everybody’s amazement, Kathe rushed to Conrad, flung her arms 
about him and began to weep: 

“They shall not take my Conrad! They shall not 

But Conrad amazed everybody more by bellowing with laughter. He 
could not think of two things at once. The one thing he realized was 
that the Kathe who had ridiculed him and joked him for years, had 
called him hers—her beautiful face was against his cheek; it was velvety 
and warm with tears for him; and her curls were tickling his nose. 

And this was the Kathe who had called him Dumbhead! A thought 
trailed across his slow soul: She called him Dumbhead because he 
never dared to tell her he loved her; because he never gave her a chance 
to tell him she loved him. 

He soothed her with caresses like the buffetings of a playful bear, and 
Sat in an awkward ecstasy of silence, till it was time to be off for home. 
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by) R upert Hughes 


Author of “Tth! Tth! Tth!” 
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Kathe stood outside on the steps with him a 
moment, and he found courage to say: 

“I’m glad you were scared Kathe, my 
Kattchen, because it made you throw your 
arms around me—and—and now that you ’ve 


Illustrations by D.C.HUTCHING ON kissed me before people, | suppose you’ll have 


to—to marry me.” 

In the silence that followed he nearly fainted. 
Once, when he was in the woods hunting a fox with 
Gotthilf Rohmer, a spark from Conrad’s pipe had 
fallen on his flintlock before he was ready and the 
blunderbuss had let fly prematurely. Gotthilf was 
mortally wounded in the hat alone, but Conrad had 
trembled for a week. 

And now he had exploded a proposal unawares 
and he did not dare look round to see what had 
happened to Kathe. He waited rigid till she 
whispered: 

“You dear old Dumbhead, if you really want me 
to marry you, of course I will.” 

Conrad simply had to cling to something. So 
he clung to Kathe. Then he broke out in a new 
sweat of fright, because there were the parents’ con- 
sents to obtain vet. 


ospopy in Wilhelmshéhe except Christoph be- 
lieved that the Landgrave—even the Landgrave 
they had then—would be capable of selling his 
people to the English king. Everybody laughed at 
the bogie and gave heart and soul to making that 
Christmas complete. 

Always, on the night before, in addition to the 
little Christmas trees, every home in Hesse was 
honored by two mysterious visitors known as Niko- 
laus and the Angel. In 1775, Conrad was chosen 
for Nikolaus, because his broad back could carry a 
heavier load than any other back in Wilhelmshdhe. 

For his attendant angel, whom could he choose? And so, while his 
young brothers and sisters were dancing round the little Christmas tree 
on the table at home, Conrad disappeared into the woodshed, whence 
emerged some time later a long saint with white curls and_ breast- 
swathing beard of a suspiciously ropy texture. The saint leaned on a 
staff venerably and wore a white robe trimmed with fur; and on his 
back was a great sack bulging with toys, sweetmeats and trinkets. 

The dogs about the Bodensieg home did not recognize saints, and they 
kept Nikolaus at a distance till an angel came from the house and joined 
him. The angel wore a white robe, too, and golden curls, and from her 
shoulderblades flapped a pair of wings such as help a goose over a 
fence with difficulty. But angels travel light. 

To the amazement of the dogs, Nikolaus embraced the angel till he 
sprained one of her wings, whereupon the angel boxed Nikolaus’s ears, 
and they went snickering down the road. ; 

From cottage to cottage they traveled, delivering to awe-struck chil- 
dren presents their parents had smuggled out of the house the day 
before. Even at the Nolte home Nikolaus was received as a total 
stranger. 

His awkwardness (he kept knocking his head on the door lintels) was 
as nothing to his slowness. The impatiznt households yawningly await- 
ing him could not know that he had to pause in every shadow of the 
moon for another bout at hugging the angel and getting his beard cuffed 
askew by her little fat hand. 

Nikolaus’s mood was one of ursine laughter till he approached the 
home of Gotthilf Rohmer. There he halted and drooped. 

“Wait once, Kathe mine. [—I—I’m afraid to go in.” 

“Whatever are you afraid of now, you great Dummkopf ?”’ 

“1 ’m afraid of little Woldemar.” 

“ Afraid of that tiny scamp?”’ 

“I’m afraid he will cry. Yesterday Gotthilf brought me the family 
presents. There was a toy for every one but Woldemar. For him 
there was a switch. Gotthilf said he had been a bad boy for a week. 
But I remember, when I was his age and growing, and not yet understand- 
ing how we must always do everything our elders tell us, | kept disobeying 
my father and he did not like me that season. When Christmas came, 
after a long year’s waiting, the Nikolaus of that year—and | thought 
he dropped from heaven—he gave my father only a switch for me. 
And my father wore it out on me, too. But my heart hurt worse. | 
had waited a year for that Christmas and all | had was a switch from 
the saint, and before there would be another Christmas | must wait a 











| ached so in the heart that I wanted to die. No, 
ot give Woldemar the switch. I am afraid he will cry.” 
ng speech for Conrad, wrung out of him by shame and 

He was so foolishly earnest about it that Kathe did not 
kissed him twice and said: 

you big Dummkopf.”’ 

i not see how the remark followed, but woman’s logic 

vond him. 

tioned him: “If you don’t give Woldemar the switch, 
fight his big brother Gotthilf to-morrow.” 

raid of Gotthilf,” said Conrad, and they went in. The 

ir waited his turn with wide eyes of terror, for he had been 
1 that his gift would be a birch-rod. He almost died 
the towering saint with the wonderful beard held out 

trumpet and said: 

Woldemar, who is trying hard to be a good boy.”’ 

inal cottage had been visited and the sack was empty, 
angel to her earthly dwelling. 

gulf of woods there was a sudden frenzy of wind that set 

hing their branches and swirled the 
h and bough with evil spite. A 

cry sharpened the wind and Kathe 
terror Conrad trembled too, and 
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Kathe, it is the Wild Hunt of the 


a9 


ik their horrible names,’’ Kathe 
they ’ll follow us.’’ 


her, Conrad found courage enough 


home. The next morning brought 
( th a gentle snow whose big flakes 


e good wishes from aloft. Every- 
b n everybody else in Wilhelmshéhe 
ibout Conrad’s success with Kathe, 
nsieg had consented to the match; 
it himself that morning. It was 
ome-down for a wood-joiner to give 
to the son of a wood-chopper, but 
that with Kathe for brain, Con- 

ould amount to something. 
ifter Christmas was St. Stephen’s 
villagers made a martyr of Conrad, 
p with snowballs wherever he went. 
fell like white roses about him. 


II] 
s| t and the loftiest in Hesse enjoyed 
mas; the Landgrave as well as any, 
velling in the royal sport of auction- ’ 


But it was a dreary Christmas and 
Year for George III, and it was not 
January that he ceased to haggle. 
tracted to take over on his pay-rolls twelve thousand 
H pay their transportation to the field and to repatriate such 
back. For each man hurt he would forfeit ten crowns, 

every corpse at the rate of three wounded. 
nse and consolation, the Landgrave was to pocket the tidy 
of one hundred and ten thousand pounds a year, while 
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kopf, warum kommst du nicht heim?” 
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the soldiers 
were needed. 
That the in- 
surrection 
should spin 
out for seven 
years was be- 
yond the fears 
of the pur- 
chaser and 
the hopes of 
the salesman. But all in all, it figured out as good business for’ the 
ruler of a little principality considerably smaller than the insurgent 
colony of Massachusetts. The Landgrave’s only regret was that he had 
so few lives to sell from his country. Even allowing for what numbers 
he could recruit from the scum of professional soldiery floating about 
Europe, he would have to force into the ranks one out of every four 
able-bodied men in his realm. 

These men would not go willingly, but his press-gangs were expert; 
they knew whom to tempt with flattery and 
whom to knock over the head. 

The edict of conscription thundered across the 
quiet region of Hesse like a sudden tornado in 
the night. There had been no war or rumor of 
war; suddenly one morning, it was as if an 
invasion threatened. But this was no inspiring 
alarum for the defense of hearths and homes or 
for revenge against foreign insolence. It was a 
summons for the able-bodied, the workers, to quit 
their work, leave the hearths to grow cold, the 
homes to starve, in order to cross an ocean none 
of them had seen and invade a people of whose 
very existence many of them had never heard— 
whose language none of them could speak. But 
the Landgrave smiled. 

Father Bodensieg met father Nolte and bragged: 
“They will never take my Christoph because he 
is a divinity student.” 

Father Nolte wagged his head and_ shrilled: 
“They will never take my Conrad because he is 
our only support.”’ 

But each felt that the other was an old fool. 

It seemed safer for Christoph to be at his uni- 
versity. He set out with much pretense of 
bravery, and, to reassure his mother, he took 
along his matriculation papers as a guaranty. 
He was not yet half way to Cassel when he was 
overhauled. With a patient tolerance he waved 
his matriculation papers under the recruiting 
sergeant’s nose. That worthy laughed, tore the 
document in two, and jolted Christoph into line 
with the other captives. 

In such fashion Christoph returned unexpectedly to Wilhelmshohe. 
He was forbidden to speak to his frantic mother and sister. When Kathe 
tried to force her way to his side, the sergeant caught her in his ,arms 
and kissed her loathsomely. Nobody dared defend her. She broke 
loose and dashed into the forest to warn Conrad. The music of a re- 
sounding ax led her to him. But a shrewd corporal had followed her 


And this was the Kathe who nad called him Uumbhead 
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An officer struck him and called him a coward 


stealthily and even while Conrad was trying to soothe her mad fright, 
the corporal invited him to come along. 
Conrad raised his ax. 


The corporal raised his pistol. Conrad obeyed 
the pistol. 


Kathe clung to his arm and sobbed. When Conrad reached 
the square where the local consignment of the doomed was huddled, 
the sight made him rebel. He knocked the corporal aside and ran 
away. Two men fell on him. He shook them off as a_ wind-flung 
branch scatters snow. He flung three men, but he could not overpower 
ten. He could not break the rope they lashed about his wrists. 

When Johann Kruse had been dragged from his widowed mother, and 
Gotthilf Rohmer from his young wife about to be a mother, the detail 
moved away from Wilhelmshéhe, followed by the shrieks of women and 
their vainly pleading hands. 

The captives were herded forward, prodded, struck with the flat of 
swords, flogged and cursed and kicked. On all the other converging 
highways, other droves of groaning, unwilling cattle were stumbling 
toward Cassel, as to a slaughterhouse. And these were the Hessians 
whom the Americans heard of with fury, and dreaded as murderous 
wolves, so bloodthirsty that they 
butcher freedom! 

Poor Conrad, who could never negotiate 
his own door at home without collisions, 
what could be expected of him with the 
myriad complexities of a soldier’s duties, 
standing just so, stepping just so, turning 
just so, saluting just so, making his elab- 
orate toilet just so, managing a huge mus: 
ket just so, and a sidelong sabre just so? 

He was cursed and struck so often for 
tripping over this dragging saber that one 
night he lay awake and invented a great 
scheme. He would leave it off till he had 
learned to handle the musket. He ap- 
peared at the next morning’s parade with- 
out his side-arm. He was flogged for that 
—and flogged till the blood clogged the 
thongs. 

The injustice of the cruelty revolted 
even Conrad. Even to him it seemed un- 
fair to drag a man from his home-and 
flog him when he was doing his best to 
learn. He dreamed, too, that his people 
were starving. What else could they do? 
How could they survive the bitter winter 


volunteered to cross the seas and 
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the long summer till he returned? He must go back. The Landgrave 
had forfeited all claim by flogging him. He would not let his people 
starve for such a master. 

That night he escaped from the barracks by fooling a sentinel who was 
an even dumber-head than himself. He blundered for miles through the 
black woods, with only his fingers to protect him in case the wolves 
caught up with him. 
sodden fodder. 
to Cassel. 

The punishment for a deserter was the gauntlet. The Von Lossberg 
regiment, to which Conrad had been committed, was drawn up in two 
lines two paces apart. Each man was armed with a stout whip. Along 
this alley Conrad was to run, and every soldier must lay on lustily or be 
punished himself. 

Everybody said that Conrad made the best run of the season before 
he was beaten unconscious, and revived to agony with a pail of water. 


lV 


He cowered all the next day in a heap of snow- 
On the third day he was taken up and marched back 


] 8 Time Conrad learned the useless vanity of self respect, and the self- 

economy of surrendering his soul to his officers. In time he learned 
to enjoy the blaring bravado of the bands and to take a pride in the 
gorgeous livery of his servitude—the long scarlet ulster, the huge brass- 
plated helmet, and the white cross-belts. 

The hair was worn long, stiffened with a thick paste of tallow and 
flour, and drawn back to a pigtail reaching nearly to the waist, and the 
moustaches were made ferocious with black pomade. 

Kathe herself would never have known her Conrad so bedight. She 
would have passed him with terror, and as for boxing his ears—she 
would as soon have cuffed the Landgrave. But Kathe was not to see 
him, though it was not until May that the Landgrave delivered his cargo 
of automatons to the king’s manherds. 

Numberless rowboats waited at the mouth of the Weser to lighter the 
consignment to the English transports. When Conrad was marched into 
one of these skiffs, he looked with terror on the little waves of the 
little river and said to Christoph : 

“Do we go all the way across the ocean 
like this?” 

Christoph smiled at his ignorance. But 
how was he to have known? Hesse was 
his nation, Germany the outer world; why 
should not the mouth of the river Weser 
be the sea? 

With its cargo of farmers, the whole 
ship was soon one regimental nausea. 
Conrad was profoundly seasick. 

The transport was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. The sleeping places were not the 
huge feather beds they had at home, but 
wooden shelves where there was room for 
four men to lie—and six men must lie 
there. And in this herring barrel, the 
homesick, seasick, half-starved landlubbers 
spent more than a hundred days of nausea 
and monotony and madness. August was 
half over when they made Sandy Hook. 

In the meanwhile, their officers had con- 
vincingly described the Americans as vil- 
lains and, worse yet, infidels; traitors to 
their king, and questioners of their God; 








“Kathe! Kathe! 
Herzallerliebste " 
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[ THIS time of the year the thought of 
he world centers upon the child. 
Eliminate children from our Christ- 

celebration, and this festival 
would all its charm. 

there has been no more hopeful 

1 Of race progress in the last quarter of a 

in the rapidly increasing interest in 
of the child, which is assuming 

importance in our national life. 

W this reflected everywhere in our won- 
| kindergarten and school system; in 

the great children’s stores; in the marvelous 
nent all over the world of the manufacture and sale of toys. 
very long ago children were looked upon as sort of chattels. 
brought up with the idea that they must be seen and not 
| that they had few rights which adults felt bound to respect. 
homes thev were brutally flogged and mercilessly treated gen- 
erally. How many times have I seen sensitive children humiliated 
by seeing everybody else introduced to visitors, while 

W compelled to stand like little ninnies, nobodies, feeling embar- 

with the suggestion of their own inferiority, wondering why they 

f enough importance to be introduced, too. But now we are 

» recognize the child’s individuality; to sce that it has rights 
4 those of the adult. 
beginning to discover that children cre a tremendous 
h it can not afford to allow to run to waste through neglect 
ring on the part of parents; that the vast sums spent in our 
CI trials and in maintaining penitentiaries would be largely done 
if children were properly trained and educated. Even from 
a tary standpoint, the making of useful citizens would mean untold 
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increase of wealth, by rendering productive what are now not only non- 
productive, but also enormously expensive encumbrances. This new 
emphasis on child value calls for improved 
methods in child rearing. 

Not long ago there was on exhibition in New 


Yo horse which can do most marvelous They have good memories. 

th nd yet his trainer says that only five forget kindnesses, nor do they forget abuse. Do 
he had a very bad disposition. He not be disappointed if your children do not love 

was fractious and would kick and bite; but you, drift away from you later in life. 


W, il id of displaying his former vicious- 
n obedient, tractable and affectionate. 
He « readily count and reckon up figures, 
words, and knows what they mean. 


In f{ he seems to be capable of learning 
a thing. Five vears of kindness have 
complet transformed the vicious yearling instead of open and transparent. 


colt i ne of the most affectionate animals 


in the world. He is very responsive to kind- 
n one can do nothing with him by whipping or scolding him. 
His trainer says that in all the five years he has only once touched him 


wit! Whip 


w a mother of a large family of children who has never whipped 


but one of them and that one only once. When her first child was born 
peop d she was too good-natured to bring up children; that she 
would spoil them, as she would not correct or discipline them; and 
Wi lo nothing but love them. But this love has proved the great 


None 
They have all grown up to be 
womanly, and love has been wonderfully developed in their 
nat (heir own affection responded to the mother’s love and has 
b their strongest motive. To-day all her children look upon 

the grandest figure in the world. She has brought out 
them, because she saw the best in them. The worst did not 
need correcting or repressing, for the best neutralized it. 

Lov i healer, a life-giver, a balm for our hurts. All through the 
Bible are passages which show the power of love as a healer and life- 


h has held the family together in a marvelous way. 
of e children has gone astray. 


j 


le 1e1 With long life will | satisfy him,” said the Psalmist, 
| hath set his love upon me.” 

Love is the great disciplinarian, the supreme harmonizer, the true 
pea iker. It is the great balm for all that blights happiness or 
breeds discontent, a sovereign panacea for malice, revenge and _ all 
the brutal propensities. As cruelty melts before kindness, so the evil 
passio nd their antidote in sweet charity, and loving sympathy. 

Our orphan asylums show pathetic illustrations of how quickly the 
cl 1T 


1d matures and prematurely ages without the uplift and enrich- 
the mother love, the mother sympathy, parental protection and 


home influence 


well known that children who lose their parents and are adopted 


Children 


By Orison Swett Marden 


HERE is a great deal of the Indian in children. 


think it is ingratitude; but it may be the memories 
of those earlier pricks and stabs, the constant scold- 
ing, nagging, fault-finding which you indulged in 
when they were helpless and could not retaliate. 
These are the things which drive children away 
from home and make them secretive and deceitful 
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by their grandparents and live in the country, 
where they do not have an opportunity to 
mingle much with other children, become 
little men and women before they get out of 
their youth and quickly adopt their manners 
and mature vocabulary, for they are very 
imitative. 

Think of a child reared in the contaminat- 
ing atmosphere of the slums, where everything 
is dripping with suggestions of vulgarity and 
wickedness of every description! Think of 
its little mind being filled with profanity, 
obscenity, and filth! Is it any wonder that 
it becomes so saturated with vicious, criminal suggestions that it tends 
to become like its environment ? 

What chance has a child to lead a noble life when all its first impress- 
ionable years are saturated with the suggestion of evil; when jealousy 
and hatred, revenge, quarreling and bickering, all that is low and 
degrading, fill its ears and eyes? 

Contrast such a child with one that is brought up in an atmosphere 
of purity, refinement and culture, and whose mind is always filled with 
noble, uplifting suggestions of the true, the beautiful and the lovely. 
What a difference in the chances of these two children, and without any 
special effort or choice of their own! One mind is trained upward to- 
ward the light; the other downward toward darkness. 

How important it is that the child should hear and see and be taught 
only that which will make for beauty and for truth, for loveliness and 
grandeur ! 

The minds of children are like the sensitive plates of a photographer, 
recording every thought or suggestion to which they are exposed. 
These things make up the character and determine the future pos- 
sibility. 

If you would encourage your child and help him to make the most of 
himself, inject bright, hopeful, optimistic, help- 
ful, unselfish pictures into his atmosphere. To 
stimulate and inspire his confidence and un- 
selfishness means growth, success and happi- 
ness for him in his future years, while the 
opposite practise may mean failure and misery. 

Keep the child’s mind full of harmony, of 
truth, and there will be no room for discord, 
for error. 

It is cruel to constantly remind children of 
their deficiencies or peculiarities. Sensitive 
children are often seriously injured by the sug- 
gestion of inferiority and defects exaggerated 
which might have been entirely overcome. 
This everlasting harping against the bad does 
not help the child half as much as keeping its 
mind full of the good, the beautiful and the true. The constant love 
suggestion, purity suggestion, nobility suggestion, will so permeate the 
life after a while that there will be nothing to attract the opposite. 
It will be so full of sunshine, so full of beauty and love, that there will 
be little place for their opposites. 

The child’s self-confidence should be buttressed, braced, encouraged 
in every possible way; not that he should be taught to overestimate his 
ability and his possibilities, but the idea that he is God’s child, that he 
is heir to an infinite inheritance, magnificent possibilities, should be in- 
stilled into the very marrow of his being. 

A great many boys, especially those who are naturally sensitive, shy 
and timid, are apt to suspect that they lack the ability which others 
have. It is characteristic of such youths that they distrust their own 
ability and are very easily discouraged or encouraged. 

Most parents do not half realize how impressionable children are and 
how easily they may be injured or ruined by discouragement or the 
suggestion of inferiority. Children require a great deal of appreciation, 
praise and encouragement. They live upon it. It is a great tonic to 
them. On the other hand, they wither very quickly under criticism, 
blame or depreciatiou. Their sensitive natures can not stand it. It is 
the worst kind of policy to be constantly blaming and chiding children, 
and positively cruel, bordering on criminality even, to suggest to them 
that they are mentally deficient or peculiar, that they are stupid and 
dull, and that they will probably never amount to anything in the world. 

How easy it is for a parent or teacher to ruin a child’s constructive 
ability, to change a naturally positive, creative mind to a negative, non- 
producing one, by projecting into his plastic mind the idea that he is 
stupid, dull, lazy, a ‘‘ blockhead” and good-for-nothing; that he will 
never amount to anything; that it is foolish for him to try to be much, 
[Continued on page S850| 
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NCE upon a time, not many years 
children, 


ago, my there was a 
well-known Captain of Industry, 
who at his death had no other 
legacy to leave to his three sons than 


fourteen bank accounts, all of them over- 
drawn, a couple of automobiles without any 
tires on their wheels, and an Angora cat 
which had taken several prizes at the an- 
nual cat New York, and upon 
more than one occasion kad had its picture 


show in 


printed in the society columns of the Sun- 
day newspapers. 

The eldest son bank ac- 
counts, and by the negotiation of several 


took over the 


each one 

dated several months ahead, had managed 

to escape to Venezuela with a comfortable for- 
tune, where, after several revolutions, he found 
himself in the President’s Cabinet as Secretary 
of the Treasury. He further enriched himself 
in this office by the private sale of national bonds 
to innocent investors, 
for Algiers, and 


large checks among his friends 


prior to his departure 
became, before his death, a 
leading spirit in that interesting colony, and an 
influential member of the Missionary Society of 
East Africa. 

The second son 
with a pot of 


took the automobiles, and 
paint and eight old life pre- 
relics of the palmy 
father was a famous 


servers, when his 
furbished 
them f. o. b. 
to a couple of farmers in central Connecticut 
for five thousand dollars, which he invested in 
Steel Common when it was sulking along be- 
tween ten and twelve on a 


davs 
vachtsman, so 
them up that he was able to sel 


margin of five per 
cent., and, selling out at eighty-four and seven- 
eighths, he was soon able to retire to the serene 
joys and quiet pleasures of the Great White 
Way, along whose verdured slopes he pranked 
and played until called him at the 
ripe age of twenty-seven years. But to the 
youngest son, poor Jack Dinwiddie, by the 
terms of his father’s will, fell only the 
due of the estate after the two brothers 
had had their shares; in other words, the An- 
gora cat! 

It was, indeed, a melancholy situation, for 
poor Jack, like a great many other sons of men 
of presumably large wealth, had studied only 
political economy at college, and of the domes- 
tic variety knew little. He was an _ honorary 
member of the Consumer’s League, but of the 
methods of the Producer’s Union he knew little, 
and here at the age of twenty-two lic found 
himself fatherless, penniless and without any 


paresis 


resi- 


visible means of support in the line of earning 
capacity. 

“Well, Puss,” he said gloomily, as 
he gazed at his Angora cat, who was 
sitting on top of a pile of unpaid bills 
in Jack’s bachelor apartment, wash- 
ing his face with his right paw, “it 
looks to me as if we were up against 
it. The governor has gone to his 
last account, my allowance has ceased, 
and you are the only clear and unen- 
cumbered asset in my_ possession, 
barring this last cigarette and two 
matches loaned to me by a kind 
gentleman upon the street, to whom 
| applied recently for a light.’’ 

He paused and lit the cigarette, 
while Puss, unmindful of the pathos 
of the situation, continued his prink- 
ing, giving especial attention to his 
whiskers, brushing them upward from 
his lips until he bore a not very remote 
resemblance to the kaiser himself. 

“| suppose I could sell you, Bill,” 


uss in the 


Waldorf 


(Another Wall Strect Fairy Story) 


by) John Kendrick Bangs 


Author of * Jack and the Check Book,” ** The Great 


Wish Syndicate.” eic. 
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the young man went on. ‘Angora cats, with a 
pedigree dating back to Dick Whittington’s time, 
and a bunch of blue ribbons big enough to supply 
every Prohibitionist in the Union with a bow- 
knot for the lapel of his coat, must have some 
market value, especially in a time like this when 
anvthing resembling beef is worth its weight in 
radium; but I won’t do it, old man. You've 
been a mighty good cat to me, and as long as 
there is a drop of chalk and water left in this 
world vou shall have your morning dish of milk.”’ 

It was then that thing 
happened. 


a very singular 


“That’s all | wanted to know, Jack,”’ purred 
the cat, jumping to the floor and rubbing his 
sleek sides up against his master’s leg affection- 
ately. “‘If we are not to be separated, it is up 
to me to show myself the worthy descendant of 
a noble and resourceful ancestry. There is a 
tradition in our family that no back-yard fence 
has ever been so hard to climb that we couldn't 
get over it. Do you know who I am?” 

“Why, ves,” said Jack, rubbing his eves in 
astonishment, for he had never heard the cat 
speak before. ‘You are Angora Bill, the 
Champion Chinchilla of fourteen consecutive 
annual shows, and the neatest little ratter that 
ever lived.” 

‘I am more than that,” replied the cat 
proudly. ‘I am the direct, lineal descendant of 
the original Puss In Boots, and one of the 
advance agents of Prosperity.” 

Jack laughed even in his misery. 

“Those days have gone, Puss,” he said, 
wearily. “There are no longer any fairies to 
help poor beggars like me out of a hole, Bill—”’ 

“That’s what you think,” smiled Puss, 
scratching his left ear with his right hind-paw; 
“but, my dear boy, my great-great-great-great- 
grandfather was a back-fence piker alongside of 
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myself, who all unknown to you am one of 
the Board of Directors of the United States 
Fairy Company, of 3007 Wall Street, New 
York. If you will do just what I tell you 
my boy, we shall emerge from this little 
embarrassment of ours with flying colors, 
and spend our declining vears in a little 
onyx bungalow on the corner of Bond Ave- 
nue and Easy Street that will make the 
Vardergilt palace up on the Plaza look like 
a particularly cheap and self-effacing owl- 
wagon.” 

Jack gazed mournfully at his companion. 
Surely, he thought, our misfortunes have 
driven him crazv. Nevertheless he decided 
to humor the creature. 

“What would vou have me do, Puss?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing much,” replied the cat. “ Just 
pack your suit-case with your few remaining 
collars and other garments, fill your five trunks 
with Sunday newspapers and unpaid bills, and 
move at once into the Waldorf-Astoria, taking a 
suite of five rooms and a bath.” 

“On nothing?’’ demanded the 
youth. 

‘You lose less on nothing than you would if 
you had something to lose,”’ retorted Puss with 
a wise air. “Do as I say. 


astonished 


Lend me a pair of 
your boots, a derby hat and your fur-lined ulster, 
and wait for me in your apartment. Go at once 
to the hotel, register and ask if there are any 
letters or messages for you, and all will be well. 
You might register as Horace Vanderpoel of 
Cincinnati or St. Louis, or any other old place 
at a comfortable distance from New York. Let 
your luggage precede von.”’ 

The cat spoke ina masterful tone that inspired 
confidence. As he delivered his instructions he 
donned his master’s boots and fur-lined over- 
coat, and then putting the derby hat jauntily 
upon his head he sauntered forth. 

“ Good-by, Jack,’’ he said, as he reached the 
door. “Follow my instructions to the very last 
detail, and before long you'll be 
monds that will make the average 
electric light look like an eclipse.” 

Now Jack was a venturesome youth and was 
ready at all times for any kind of an unusual 
experience; so, deeply impressed by the mere 
fact cf the cat’s having spoken at all, he decided 
to follow out his instructions to the letter. His 
five trunks, filled to the brim with papers and 
bills and any other objects of vertu that came 
handy, were despatched at once to the Waldorf, 
and in about three hours he himself followed 
them, registering in a large, bold hand as Horace 
Vanderpoel of Kansas City in the 
hotel book. 

“| want a suite of five rooms and 
a bath,” said Jack. 

“Certainly Mr. Vanderpoel,’’ said 
the room-clerk courteously. ‘‘ We 
had already made a reservation for 
you, sir. We will give you suite 
number forty-two on the first floor.”’ 
said Jack. “I wasn't 
aware that my coming had been her- 
alded—in fact I have been wanting 
to have it kept as quiet as possible. 
Important negotiations, you know.” 

“We quite understand, Mr. Van- 
derpoel,”’ said the clerk. 

“Have any 
messages been 
Jack demanded. 

“No, letters, sir,” replied the clerk, 
‘“‘but—er—Mr. Carnegie’s secretary 
phoned us about an hour ago request- 
ing us to ask you tolet him know the 


wearing dia- 
incandescent 


**Good,”’ 





letters or telephone 


received for me?” 
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IBER 


gie, eh?” 


vin 


down in 


arrived 


on the lookout for you.’ 


a puzzled air. 
‘I guess he can wait a bi 


in & Co. rung me up yet?” 


t, sir,’ said the clerk. 


t. 


fact is, sir, that is how we 


said Jack, scratching his 
“Well,” he added 
Have 


m going down-stairs tobeshaved,” said 


Morgan does ring me up let me know.” 


led ashe went down tothe barber-shop. 
1 great cat,’’ he muttered to himself. 


Gee! 
ind Rockefeller.” 

the barber’s chair 
oon richly lathered. The 
about to apply the razor, 
ull boy clad in a perfect rash 
entered the shop. 

FORTY-TWO, please,” 
Gentleman number FORT Y- 


minute, barber,’’ said Jack. 
number—here, boy, what 


n the telephone, sir,” said 


t who it is,” said Jack im- 


Here’s hoping he won’t for- 






aid the boy. “I have, sir. They 
tell you, sir, that Mr. Rockefeller 
phone, sir.”’ 
that all?” grinned Jack. “Well, 


t at present to see him. 
n my last letter. 
1 1S off.”’ 


a considerable 


m to tell Mr. Rockefeller that 


am 


You might 
that | haven’t anything to add to 
If he don’t like 


raning of necks in 


ring chairs, for Jaci: iad not thought 
remarks to the lad in tones sug- 
confidential communication. 
1 slightly on his feet, but managed 
without dropping under the weight 
ige, and Jack, lying back in his 


ted the barber to proceed. 
reat cat!’’ he chuckled. 


The 


} 
ra 


n't shave me too close,” 


m?’’ queried the barber. 

said lack. 

over, Jack retired to his apartment 
uite number forty-two everything 


irt of man could desire, and through- 


t caravansary the name of Horace 


was held in high honor. 


To be sure 


r heard of him before, but the 
these brilliant dignitaries of the 
rid must indeed be somebody, even in 








New York! Here he sat, awaiting developments, 
his amusement as well as his interest in the 
adventure increasing momentarily. An hour 
passed and then a card was brought to his 
door bearing the mystic words: 





COLONEL A. N. GORA 





THE CATSKILL CLUB 








“ Ask Colonel Gora to come right up,” said 
Jack, with difficulty repressing the guffaw that 
struggled within him for expression, recognizing 


** Good-by, Jack” 


the name at once. Five minutes later, 
Puss walked in, the perfect picture 
of a military dandy, largely due no 
doubt to the cut of his whiskers. 

“Well,” he said, removing his 
gloves, and out of sheer force of habit proceeding 
to wash his face with his right paw, ‘‘ you seem 
to be pretty comfortably located.” 

“In the lap of luxury,” grinned Jack. 

Puss’s face grew solemn. 

“For a cat, my dear Jack, or rather Horace,” 
he said, “the lap of luxury would be a saucer of 
milk.” 

“You shall have a pitcherful, Bill,” cried 
Jack, rushing to the phone. 

“Not on your life, my dear boy,’’ meowed 
Puss, excitedly stopping him. ‘“‘Never! The 
occupant of an apartment like this ordering a 
pitcher of milk! Why, my dear fellow, that 
would queer our game at the very start. Order 
some tea and I'll drink the cream.” 

After regaling himself on the refreshment 
provided by the confiding management, Puss, 
with a graceful readjustment of his whiskers, 
turned with a smile to the wondering and ad- 
miring beneficiary of his resourceful mind. 

“Well, what do you think of it, Jack?” he 
asked. 
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“It is very nice indeed, Puss,” Jack an- 
swered, “‘but—er—I can’t help thinking ot 
the possibilities of the day of reckoning. Who’s 
going to pay for all this when the bill comes 
ine” 

“Don’t worry,” said Puss; ‘‘I’ll attend to 
all that. This afternoon | want you to climb 
aboard the sight-seeing coach that leaves Madi- 
son Square at three o'clock. Sit next to the 
young lady with blue eyes and a Persian lamb 
ulster, whom you will find occupying the front 
seat with her father, a large, stout gentleman 
with a kohinoor sparkling like an electric light 
in his shirt-front and three more on 
his little finger. If you happen to 
see me on the same coach, don’t 
let on that you know me, and 
above all, don’t deny anything 
you may hear anybody saying 
about you. Where did you regis- 
ter from?” 

“Kansas City,” replied Jack. 

“All right,” said Puss. ‘‘ Keep 
a stiff upper lip, my boy, and all 


, 


will be well. Good-by. Like 
most cats, | have a few fences 
to take care of this afternoon 


and | must be off.” 
With these words the amazing 


creature donned his hat and 
/ coat, and resuming his boots 
strode out with a magnificent 


swagger. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon Jack, in 
accordance with his instructions, boarded the 
sight-seeing coach at Madison Square, and, recog- 
nizing the young woman referred to by Puss 
sitting on the front seat of the car, seated him- 
self beside her. 

“When do we start, popper?”’ asked the giil, 
with a demure glance at Jack. 

“Putty soon, I guess,” said the old gentle- 
man, who sat on her other side. ‘ But there 
ain’t never any tellin’. These New York guys 
does things putty much as they please.” 
muttered Jack under his breath. 
“He sounds like real money from Goldfields.” 

In a few moments the car started, and as 
they passed around the Flatiron building Jack 
was still further amazed to recognize in the 
voice of the lecturer none other than that of the 
faithful Puss. 

“This building,” Jack heard him saying 
boldly, ‘‘is the famous Flatiron building, erected 
at great expense by the Fuller Company and 
lately purchased for five million dollars by the 
famous Missouri financier and 
capitalist, Mr. Horace Van- 
derpoel.”’ 

‘* Gee-rusalem!” ejaculated 
Jack. 

“To the right is the won- 
derful tower of the Metrop- 
olitan Life Insurance building 
—the handsomest tower in 
the world,” continued Puss, 
bellowing his words _ into 
Jack’s ears playfully through 
his megaphone; “while off 
across the square to the 
north the structure in yel- 
low brick is the famous Mad- 
ison Square Garden, soon to 
be torn down to make room 
for the new Vanderpoel office 
building, sixty-four stories 
high, containing theaters, 
assembly halls, churches, con- 
vention halls, restaurants, 
apartments and soon, besides 
offices, costing between ten 
and twenty millions of dol- 
lars.” 

“Vanderpoel building, 
eh?” said the old gentleman. 
“Any relation to the feller 
that’s bought the Flatiron?” 


“Humph!”’ 
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million dollars to him in 
trust for fifty years before 
he was born, and that 
money accumulates until 
the unborn beneficiary is 
twenty-one years old, it 
means a rather tidy stock- 
ingful, I admit, but it 
isn’t as if I’d made the 
money myself.” 
‘*Fuf-forty millions ac- 
cumulating interest for 
seventy-one_ years!” 
gasped Dobbins. 
“Compound,” said 
Jack, smiling sweetly at 
the girl at his side. 
“That’s the deuce of it. 
I—Il’ve got to do some- 
thing to keep the income 
invested, and New York 
real estate being the most 
expensive thing in sight, 
I’ve gone in for that as 
being the easiest way out.” 
‘*|—I suppose you are 
living here now?” asked 
Mr. Dobbins. 
‘*No,”’ said Jack. “‘ Per- 
sonally | don’t care par- 
ticularly for New York. 
I am just in town for a few 
days, stopping at the Wal- 
dorf.” 
‘* Why, so are we,” in- 
terrupted the girl. 





“*Tell "em to tell Mr. Rockefeller that 1 am too busy to see him’ 


**Same man, sir. 
Puss. 

‘* Must have seven or eight dollars to spare,” said the 
sight-seer. 

“*Ten or twelve, sir,’ laughed Puss. ‘It is said that 
he is trying to buy a controlling interest in the whole 
city. Negotiating for the Astor estate, they say.” 

‘Great Scott!” gasped the sight-seer. ‘‘ What’s he 
going to do with it when he gets it ?”’ 

‘“*Don’t know, sir,” replied Puss, gaily. ‘‘Kind of 
suspect he ’s thinking of annexing it to Kansas City, sir.” 

The car proceeded until the party reached the Plaza. 

**On the left is the Plaza Hotel, another property of 
the Vanderpoel syndicate,” said Puss; ‘‘ said to have 
cost the Kansas City millionaire ten millions, and paid 
for in cash.” 

“Gee!” gasped the young woman's father, and Jack 
endorsed the observation unreservedly. : 

““That’s a pretty house, popper,” said the young 
woman as the car reached the Ninety-sixth Street en- 
trance to the park, pointing toward Mr. Carnegie’s 
residence. 

‘Formerly the residence of Andrew Carnegie,” said 
Puss, ‘‘ but recently sold to Mr. Vanderpoel for three 
million dollars.” 

“It’s mighty funny I never heard of this Vanderpoel 
feller before,’’ said the old man. 

‘Just come into his fortune, sir,” vouchsafed Puss. 
**Very young man just come of age, sir.” 

The old man leaned forward and, addressing Jack, 
inquired: 

“Did you ever hear of this man Vanderpoel, young 
man? 

““Well, yes,” said Jack, with a modest 
laugh. ‘‘Fact is, | myself am Horace Van- 
derpoel.”’ 

The stranger gazed at him in amazement. 

““ Well, by ginger,” he said. ‘‘1—I—I’m 
dee-lighted to meet you, sir. This is my 
daughter Amanda, sir. | 
I—I’m proud to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“It is a pleasure to meet 
you, sir,” said Jack, pleas- 
antly, removing his hat and 
bowing to the young woman. 
“You are Mr.—”’ 

“‘Dobbins, sir,” returned 
the old man effusively. ‘‘ Jos- 
hua Dobbins. I thought | © 
was going some onthe money Ky 
question, with seven gold Vou 
mines in Nevada, but | must 
take off my hat to you, sir. 
Any man who has the nerve 
to buy New York—heavens!” 

The old fellow took off his 
hat and mopped his brow, 
which had begun to perspire 
freely. 

“‘Oh, I don’t take any 
credit to myself for that,” «7, 
said Jack, modestly. ‘‘ When 
a boy has a great-grandfather 
who dies and leaves forty 


He’s the only Vanderpoel,” replied 





handsomest 
tower in the 
world” 
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Alpert ** Then,” said Jack gal- 

LEERUNG lantly, ‘‘the Waldorf 

possesses even greater at- 

. tractions than I had sup- 
posed.” 


The girl blushed a rosy 
red, and the old gentleman fairly beamed. 

‘Glad to have you take dinner with us, Mr. Van- 
derpoel,” he said. 

‘*Thank you,” said Jack. ‘‘I shall be charmed to 
do so if I can. I sort of half promised Mr. Rockefeller 
to take a snack with him this evening, but’’—this 
with a killing glance at the blushing Miss Dobbins— 
‘*but I guess he can wait. To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Dobbins, these New York millionaires bore me to death. 
At what time shall we foregather ?” 

‘*Suppose we say seven ?”’ said the old gentleman. 

‘*My lucky number,” said Jack, with a gracious 
smile, which set the heart of Miss Dobbins all of a 
flutter. 

So passed the hours away. Jack found himself 
growing momentarily more deeply impressed with the 
beauty of the maiden at his side, and by the time the 
young people had reached the hotel it had become a 
pronounced case of pure and ardent love. As they en- 
tered the Waldorf, one of the emplovees of the hotel 
rushed excitedly up to the young billionaire, breathless 
with the importance of a communication entrusted to 
him. 

‘Mr. Morgan is on the wire—wants to speak to you 
immediately, sir,” he panted. 

‘*Tell him I’m busy,” said Jack, entering the tea- 
room and ordering a slight repast for Miss Dobbins and 
her father. A moment later the messenger returned, 
more breathless than before. 

‘Sorry, sir,” said the boy, ‘‘ but Mr. Morgan says 
he must see you right away, sir.”’ 

Jack frowned as though deeply annoyed, and his 
answer came with an incisive coldness that froze Mr. 
Dobbins almost to the marrow. 

‘*Go back to that phone and tell Mr. Morgan that 
it will take the biggest searchlight in the amalgamated 
navies of the world to enable him to get even a bird’s- 
eye view of me until I get good and ready,” he said. 


[Continued on page 842\ 





OsTERMOOR & Co.! Mayvi1tg, N. ¥., July 5, 1910. 

In 1878—thirty-two years ago—I purchased Ostermoor 
Cushions for the pews of the M. E. Church. They are as good 
today as the day they came and have kept their shape perfectly. 

The Ostermoor Mattress I purchased at the same time for my- 
self, has been in constant use these thirty-two years and has never 
needed any repairs, is exceedingly comfortable, and stands 
up good and square. It is in all respects a 
goodasnew. Yours respectfu!! 

A. H. Goparn 





Mattress > J 


HERE is a vast difference between a 
stuffed imitation and a genuine 
Ostermoor. That difference is just the 
difference between proof and claim. 
Ostermoor proves by publishing exactly what 
is said of it by people who have used it from 
twenty-five to fifty years. If any other mattress 
maker can show similar letters, why doesn’t he 
do it—and stop the ‘just as good as Ostermoor”’ 
talk ? 


Meanwhile, buy Ostermoor on proof and be safe. 


144-Page Book and Samples Free. Write. 


There are Ostermoor dealers in most places. Write 
us, and we'll give name of yours. We send mattresses 
by express, prepaid, same day your check is received, 
where we have no dealer, or he has none in stock, 
30 days’ free trial—money back if you want it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 
ticking 
4'6" wide 45ibs $15. 
In two parts 50c extra 
Dust proof, 
satin finish ticking, 
1.50 more. 
Mercerized 
French Art T wills, 
£3.00 more. 























Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


‘Your cheeks 


peaches,”’ he cried. 


are 


‘© No, they are Pears ,” 
she replied. 

Pears’ Soap _ brings 
the color of health tc 
the skin. 

It is the finest toilet 
soap in all the world. 


SEE PAGE 795 
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| Pe us send you a sample of 
the wonderful Duo-Lastic 
Interlock Rib fabric. Then you 
will change your ideas about 
Winter underwear. 


DUO-LASTIC 
INTERLOCK RIB 


is modern underwear in every sense 
of the word. Designed for well- 
dressed men who insist on lightness 
of weight combined with warmth 
and comfort. Every Duo-Lastic gar- 
ment is absolutely true to size and 
is guaranteed not to shrink or lose its 
shape. Knitted from finest combed 
Egyptian yarns—very light in weight 
yet very warm and healthy. 


UNION SUITS $2.00 


Two piece suits $1.00 a garment. 
For men only. 


Ry WON 
r) Gs 


INTERLOCK RIB 


Duo-Lastic is knitted on the famous IN- 
TERLOCK STITCH Machines that are 
revolutionizing the Knit Goods industry. 
Duo-Lastic is as superior to the ordinary 
kinds of underwear as a tailor-made suit is 
superior to a ready-made one. Ask your 
dealer. 

We are also the manufacturers of the 
famous High Rock Standard Fleece- 


lined underwear—50 cents a garment. 


Interesting FREE BOOK and SAMPLE 


Send us your dealer’s name and we will mail you our in- 
structive booklet entitled, “Modern Underwear” and a sample 


of the Duo-Lastic Interlock Fabric. 


HIGH ROCK KNITTING CO. Dept. 11 Philmont, N. Y. 
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[§ THE era of political asperities that has marked the 

breaking-up of parties, the overthrow of traditions 
and the remaking of alignments, Senator Jonathan 
Prentiss Dolliver of lowa acquired his full share of 


devoted enemies. For a quarter 
of a century of active and promi- 
nent participation in politics he 
made only friends; but when he 
faced about to be the statesman 
rather than the politician, the leader rather than 
the follower, he felt the iron. He learned the bitter- 
ness of being hated alike by those who misunderstood, 
and by those who understood too well. Death came 
untimely to deprive him of the satisfaction of that com- 
plete vindication that would surely have come to him 
and his cause. 

Before he became an Insurgent leader, he spent a 
long novitiate in the Regular ranks. He knew its 
methods. He had helped make tariff laws under the 
old log-rolling plan, and he knew its fatal weaknesses. 
When. tardily awakened public realization brought 
assurance of at least a respectable support, a fighting 
chance, he went to the front of the battle. Before the 
tariff contest had given opportunity for that magnificent 
display of brilliancy, oratory, wit, humor, sarcasm and 
profound statesmanship which commanded the coun- 
try’s admiration and wonder, he had already been a 
Jone leader in the fight for railroad regulation. He was 
the author of the so-called Hepburn bill, which will 
stand as the greatest monument to his constructive 
abilities, and which ought to be colloquially known by 
its just and proper title, the Dolliver Act. In the 
National convention of 1900, he narrowly missed nomi- 
nation for Vice-President. It will violate no confidence 
to tell now that leaders of the Progressive Republican 
movement recognized in him the man whom Theodore 
Roosevelt would have supported, before any other, for 
the 1912 nomination. He died at the age of fifty-two, 
in the prime of early maturity, when seemingly he had 
thirty years of service and opportunity ahead of him. 
There is no man in American public life to fill the place 
he had carved out. Since the tragedy of McKinley, 
no public man’s death has so deeply touched the whole 
nation. 


The People Lose 
an Advocate 


_ _ 


Peesivent Tart’s tariff board has got fairly launched 

into a great inquiry into the cotton and woolen 
schedules. The most expert and reliable specialists in 
tariff and manufacturing are being enlisted, the board 
being determined to get at all the 
facts, if possible. Mr. R. Kenneth 
Maclea, chairman of the wholesale 
dry goods merchants’ committee, 
which forced the fighting against 
the excesses of Schedule ‘‘K,” has been asked to help 
the board in conducting the investigation. There is no 
man in the country so well equipped for such a work, 
for there would never have been a real illumination of 
this subject during the tariff fight of 1909, had not Mr. 
Maclea taken the lead in getting the facts into the 
hands of public men with the capacity and courage to 
use them. People who know how long and hard and 
effectively Mr. Maclea fought during that session will 
be encouraged. to hope for the fullest and most honest 
development of all the facts, if he acts as one of the 
board’s advisers. 


Tariff Board 
Activity, 


EFORE October 15, Americans who took the trouble 
to express themselves on the subject fell naturally 
into two classes—those who did not believe Walter 
Wellman would ever fly to Europe and those who did 
not believe he ever seriously in- 
Christopher Colum- tended to try. The latter party is 
1 reduced since the dirigible America 
bus Wellman with Wellman and his crew of 
six, after seventy hours’ flight over 
the Atlantic, were picked up—or down—near Bermuda 
and brought safely home. This voyage of the six 
brave aeronauts was of a romantic and spectacular 
character, rare in these days of the commonplace, and 
was no less praiseworthy because of its uselessness. Its 
lesson is that intrepidity and daring have a value of 
their own, but that equilibrators are a delusion and a 
snare. 


"THE imagination of the people was massaged and the 

metropolis was jarred from its accustomed serenity 
during the recent international aviation meet at Belmont 
Park, Long Island. It was the most significant contest 
in the history of aeronautics; so 
rapid is aviation progress that each 
event marks a distinct advance 
over the last. 

The victory of Grahame-White, 
the Englishman, in the international cup race in some- 
thing better than sixty miles an hour, and the Amer- 
ican Moissant’s winning of the $10,000 prize for the 
flight to the Statue of Liberty and back in the shortest 
time, seem to show the superiority of the monoplane 
type of machine for speed. On the other hand, the 
astonishing achievements of Hoxey and Johnstone in 
reaching heights of 6,907 and 8,470 feet respectively in 
the teeth of a gale show that the Wright biplane is as 
safe and steady as the old family mare and has possi- 
bilities of being just as useful. Unofficially, the beauty 
prize was almost universally awarded to the graceful 
‘* Antoinette” such as Latham rides. 


New Triumphs 
Over the Air 


HE authors’ corner of New York University’s Hall of 
Fame has doubled its population—a new election 
having added eleven names to the literary department. 
The following, in order of their popularity with the 
one hundred electors, were chosen: 
Additions to Ranks Harriet Beecher Stowe, Holmes, 
Poe, Roger Williams, Cooper, 
of the Famous Brooks, Bryant, Frances Willard, 
Jackson, Bancroft, and Motley. 
There was spirited discussion as to whether Edgar 
Allan Poe should be admitted to this exclusive society, 
but he won easily, he and Dr. Holmes being tied for 
second place. The population of the Hall of Fame 
is now fifty-one. 


"Te Edison Company in New York is indulging itself 
in conversation on the subject of installing re- 
frigerating machines in every home and running them 
by electricity. The ideal city flat of the future, accord- 
ing to an official of that company, 
will be lighted, heated and iced by 
electricity; the gas trust, the coal 
trust and the ice trust will be only 
horrible reminiscences, while all checks are made paya- 
ble to the electric light company. In the optimistic 
way which is theirs, the Edison people make out that 
every man can be his own ice trust at greatly reduced 
rates, and his wife can have just as much or as little 
frigidity as she wants by turning a switch. 
They are expecting soon to put out a new line of 
electric bottle openers, stove polishers, baby spankers 
and book agent bouncers. 


Electrified Ice 


any millions of dollars in property were destroyed, 

and from three hundred to four hundred lives were 
lost in the terrific forest fires that swept through the 
northern woods of Minnesota early in October. In 
1894, the Hinkley forest fire horror 
cost four hundred and eighteen 
lives, and it is believed in some 
quarters that as many may have 
been lost in the recent fires. But whether or not the 
disaster is actually the greatest in the State's history, 
it is certainly the one for which there was least excuse. 
The ignorance of forest protective methods which pre- 
vailed even fifteen and twenty years ago, does not 
obtain now. The last Legislature in Minnesota actually 
reduced the appropriations for forest rangers, patrol 
and general protective measures, and on September 
first most of the rangers, whose duty it is to patrol the 
woods and notify people so that fires may be com- 
batted in their beginnings, were withdrawn. The fact 
was not generally known in the State till the disaster 
brought it out. That such action should have been 
necessitiated in a dry and unusually dangerous season, 
because of the parsimony of a Legislature trying to make 
an economy record, has aroused intense indignation in 
Minnesota. The big fire, under the circumstances, 
proves peculiarly a vindication of big expenditures by 
the Federal Government for protection in its reserves. 


Fatal Economy 


SEE PAGE 795 
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"THE victory of the Democratic party in the November 

election was so sweeping that its meaning can not 
possibly be mistaken, obscured by local issues or dis- 
torted by those who would make of it political capital. 
The people’s verdict shows wide- 
spread resentment at the failure of 
the Republican party to redeem its 
tariff pledges and deep-seated dis- 
trust of the unprogressive adminis- 
tration of William H. Taft As this is written, 
indications are that the Democrats have carried the 
National House of Representatives by a majority of 
about fifty, have gained nine seats in the United 
States Senate and have elected Governors in four States 
now ruled by Republicans 
such 
1892. 


A Political 
Revolution 


The country has seen no 
political revolution since Cleveland’s election in 

The result indicates the great possibility that 
two years hence the Presidency and the Upper House 
may likewise be wrested from the control of the 
Republican party 

ust what may be expected to result from the control 
/ of the Lower House by the Democrats is extremely 
difficult to prophesy. A situation in which the House 
is at loggerheads with the President and Senate is not 
fruitful of constructive legislation. 
In case of disagreement the Presi- 
dent-Senate combination is a diffi- 
cult one to beat, and the obstrep- 
erous House can only act in a 
destructive capacity, impeding legislation, but unable to 
produce any of its own. Such a situation, however, 
has its hopeful side in that bills are subject to more 
searching debate, the steady flow of undesirable legis- 
lation 1s impeded and the public has an opportunity at 
least to know what is going on. 

Although the great majority of the Democratic 
Congressmen-elect were chosen upon their tariff revision 
views, it is doubtful whether any important changes in 
the tariff bill will be enacted during the sixty-second 
Congress. Democratic Congressmen generally do not 
seem to favor tariff commission legislation; on the other 
hand they see the futility of reopening the whole tariff 
law to debate while control is still in the hands of the 
enemy. They will probably open up a few of the 
more notorious schedules for revision, and backed by 
public opinion and the support of the Progressives may 
force the Senate and the President to acquiesce in such 
revision. 

The only certain gain to the people in the overthrow 
in the House is the fact that one year hence will mark 
the retirement of Joseph G. Cannon permanently and 
irrevocably from the Speakership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A Republican Congress would certainly 
have deposed him, though his reactionary influence in 
legislation would have remained great. The Democratic 
sweep, even though the Danville district spared his 
head, renders him not only gavelless, but harmless. _ It 
is impossible to conceive his ever regaining a position of 
ascendency. Moreover, since the Democratic victory 
was gained almost entirely at the expense of the 
Republican Regulars rather than of the Insurgents, 
there is strong reason for hope that the Progressives of 
both parties will unite to complete the work of the 
curtailment of the Speaker’s power. There is :-ow no 
possible excuse for the failure of the nexi rouse to 
install a committee on committees and forever eliminate 
one man power in legislation. 


The New House 
of Representatives 


[T !s too early as we go to press to indicate the exact 
effect of the Democratic landslide upon the United 
States Senate, but indications are that the Democrats 
have gained nine seats including Maine's, reducing the 
Republican majority in the Upper 
House to eight. The victories 
of the Democrats in New York, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, West Virginia and Nebraska were of the thorough 
going kind that included State Legislatures. As all of 
these victories, except that of John W. Kern, represent 
the defeat of Republican reactionaries, the result is at 
least a potential gain to the people. It is difficult to 
conceive that a Senate from which Hale, Kean, Depew, 
Scott, Dick and Warner are eliminated, and which will 
not see the faces of Aldrich and Burrows, will! not be at 
least somewhat more responsive to the will of the 
people than it is now. Just what the gain will amount 
to depends upon the wisdom of the Democrats in 
selecting Senators, more especially, perhaps, in New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio 
It is greatly to be regretted that in its zeal to express 
disapproval of the tariff bill, Indiana displaced Beveridge 


The Next Senate 
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who represented able and vigorous opposition to that 
bill and constructive Progressivism, while with a simi- 
lar object in view, Massachusetts succeeded only in 
overturning its State government without securing a 
Legislature which would defeat the high priestof high 
tariff and standpattism, Henry Cabot Lodge. 
"Tskouchout the campaign just closed, nation wide 

interest attached to the corflict in New York 
because of the Empire State’s undeniably great influ 
ence in national politics and because of the prominent 
part played by Theodore Roose- 
velt in the campaign. The victory 
of John A. Dix, Democrat, for 
Governor, while not unexpected, 
was complete enough to satisfy 
the most exacting Democrat, Dix having carried the 
State by over 66,000 and New York City, which went 
for Taft two years ago, by 105,000. There was little 
for the voters to choose between Dix and the Republi- 
can candidate, Stimson, and the local issues were 
unimportant. 

General satisfaction is manifested in the election of 
Woodrow Wilson to the Governorship of New Jersey 
after a remarxable campaign. The result of his election 
and the re-election of Harmon as Governor of Ohio, 
make these two men strong possibilities for the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1912. Eugene N. Foss’s election 
as Governor of the normally Republican State of Massa- 
chusetts and Simeon E. Baldwin’s as chief executive of 
rockribbed Republican Connecticut were features of the 
election. Mr. Foss rode into office upon the anti-tanff 
sentiment of his State while Judge Baldwin’s reputation 
as an ‘‘anti-labor” judge was not sufficient to prevent 
his election. An independent Republican coalition in 
Democratic Tennessee elected Hooper Governor over 
Senator Robert L. Taylor. The States of New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, Wisconsin. lowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
and California in all of which Progressive sentiment 1s 
uppermost, elected Republican Governors. —Penn- 
sylvania, in which hopes were entertained that Berry, 
running on the Keystone Independent ticket, would 
win over the discredited candidates of both parties, 
refused at the last to discard the party fetish, and John 
K. Tener, Republican, was elected by a small plurality 
This new shame was heaped upon Pennsylvania by the 
help of Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 


Democratic 
State Victories 


"THe reactionary newspapers of the country, especially 

of New York City, pretend to see in this Demo- 
cratic landslide a rebuke to Theodore Roosevelt and 
the New Nationalism and the permanent separation of 
that gentleman from political in- 
fluence. The devious line of reas- 
oning by which this is proved is as 
follows: Roosevelt worked for 
the nomination and election of 
Henry L. Stimson for Governor of New York, he 
wrote letters urging the defeat of Baldwin in Connect- 
icut and made campaign speeches in Ohio, Indiana and 
Massachusetts. All these States went Democratic, 
ergo, the people do not like what Theodore Roosevelt 
said in Osawatomie, Kansas, and are almost unani- 
mously opposed to his being made king. 

Just at what point the American people got over 
their dislike for the tariff bill, their despair at the high 
cost of living, their disgust at the Ballinger episode, in 
general their lack of confidence in William H. Taft, 
only to be stricken with acute Teddyphobia, the Sun, 
World, Times, Herald and Evening Post of New 
York fail to state. It is illustrative of the provincialism 
of these papers that they picture the entire nation 
spending sleepless nights over the fate of Dix and Stim- 
son so that it may know what it thinks of Roosevelt. 

NeW situation for America has been created by the 

election to Congress of the well-knowr Social- 
ist, Victor L. Berger, from the fifth (Milwaukee) 
Wisconsin district. This workingmen’s party has at 
various times elected representa- 
tives to State Legislatures and to 
city offices, but this is their en- 
trance into the National House. It 
is a significant fact that Such an 
event, which would have caused wide-spread alarm 
had it occurred ten years ago, now afouses only inter- 
est and curiosity, to so great an extent has the violent 
prejudice upon this subject been dissipated. It will 
be interesting to note what, if any, voting alliances this 
strange new Representative will make or whether he 
will be engaged chiefly in the business of protesting. 


The Fortunes 
of Roosevelt 


Socialists Enter 
Congress 
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MORE THAN EVER 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor Since 
Leaving Off Coffee 


Many former coffee drinkers who have mental work 
to perform, day after day, have found a better capacity 
and greater endurance by using Postum instead of 
ordinary coffee. An Illinois woman writes: 

“| had drank coffee for about twenty years, and 
finally had what the doctor called ‘coffee heart.’ | was 
nervous and extremely desponcent; had little mental 
or physical strength left, had kidney trouble and 
constipation 

** The first noticeable benefit derived from the change 
from coffee to Postum was the natural action of the 
kidneys and bowels. In two weeks’ mv heart 
Was gteatly improved and my nerves steady 

‘Then | became less despondent, and the desire to 
be active again showed proof of renewed physical and 
mental strength 

‘lam steadily gaining in physical strength and brain 
power. | formerly did mental work and had to give it 
up on account of coffee, but since using Postum | am 
doing hard mental labor with less fatigue than ever 
before.” 

Read the 
pkgs 


action 


little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville, in 
** There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
acre. Easily grown 


GINSENG fesse 


Canada. Our booklet A N tells particulars, Send 4c for postage 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo, 





$25.000 from one-half 








ive mea pipe, a match and 
atin of Velvet Tobacco 


and you 


can have all the rest! 





To the lovers of good old Burley tobacco, let us say 
—"' Velvet’’ is the most care lully selected and most 
perlectly mellowed Burley leat ever ollered pipe 
smokers. Burley is preeminently the American 
choice—entirely free from the ingredient which 
bites the tongue. Burns even—slow—cool—a 


fragrancy subtle and pleasing, 
10c at all dealers 
SPALDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Il. 


“Velvet” is a delight! 


Velvet should be on evers 
deaier’s shelf FOU 
send us 10 for the regular 
tin sent only in United 
Slates. 








See Pace 795 
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SHAVING EVOLUTION 


H records that the ancients used sharp- 
edged shells and stones as razors for shaving and 
soap barks and herbs to prepare their beards 
for the operation. Scipio Africanus is credited 
with being the first man who shaved daily; he 


used a metal plate with a mediocre sdge and 


some sort of a pomade to m:nimize the torment. 
Only a brief space of time has elapsed since 
steel made possible a keen-edged razor. 


Quite as much attention has been given to the 
oap prublem as has been given to im- 


proving the razor. It has been conceded that no 
matter how keen the razor, the comfort of a shave 
depends upon the beard offering the least resist- 
ance to the razor’s edge. 
her's the thing. Every soap manufac- 
turer knows that soap in the form of cream is the 
nost rable for shaving purposes. The diffi- 
culty has been to make a soap of this character 
that would remain perfectly incorporated. You 
can now procure shaving soap in this advantage- 
ous { which will solve your shaving troubles. 
Jobnson’s Shaving Cream Soap made by John- 
son & Johnson, the celebrated manufacturers of 
Red ( surgical dressings and supplies, is the 
cul ition of several years’ effort to produce 
this acknowledged superior form of shaving soap 
of a marketable and permanent character. © It 
accomplishes the end sought for. It is practically 
condensed lather that brushes immediately into 
a luxurious lasting lather of such nature as can- 
not be obtained by the use of hard or dry soap. 
[t is speedy and thorough in its beard softening 
effect without mussy finger rubbing. It is con- 
t d within a hermetically sealed collapsible 
tub siding 150 shaves, and is non-irritating 
and antiseptic. It serves the double purpose of a 


shaving soap and an emollient to the skin. It 
has n’t a peer in the shaving soap line for cleanli- 
ness, Col 


venience and efficiency. Its reasonable 


a tube, futher commends it. 


ict 


price 25¢ 


s now sell Johnson's Shaving Cream Soap with 
Rg tee of satisfaction. A trial tube may be had by 


sen name and address with a 2c stamp to 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 















fA Learn Photography, 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and 3-Golor Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions ere 
taught successfully, Lstablished 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Lllinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are tnterested, 

{llinois College of Photography or } 951 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving ham, Ill. 

L. H. BISS. 


Pres. 


very Photographer 
~S Needs this Book 


9n0 tts [ree 


i tells how every beginner, advanced am- 
eur and professional can increase his effi- 
y, cut down his cost of working, and get 
st results in whatever field he wishes to 
take up; gives a detailed synopsis of contents of 
The Complete LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
Bell-Instructing 
Ten v r of just the sort of Information that everyone who 
tures is looking for; written by leading experts 
nstrators who give most valuable, money saving and 
k The free book tells why others find 
indispensable, shows sample pages, etc. A postal 
ecial introductory money saving offer. 


brisast A k and st 
American Photo. Text Book Co., 336 Adams Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
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HAT the general high prices of recent months have 

been abnormal is suggested anew by the business 
situation of the last few weeks. From just about the 
date when the Government’s October crop report was 
issued, there has been distinct and 
general betterment. That report 
brought official confirmation of the 
fact that in a year of cropping 
conditions decidedly below the 
average, crops generally above the average had been 
produced. The explanation is easy: the change is due 
to the new, improved, scientific agriculture which so 
many agencies of propaganda have been exploiting. 
Prices of foodstuffs have been showing weakness, while 
general business has been improving ever since it 
became apparent that expectations of bad crops were 
to be happily disappointed. 

We have learned from experience that business tends 
to improve on rising prices, and to suffer on sagging 
prices. This rule has been reversed this fall, because 
prices have been too high. The farmer has come to 
the rescue by raising a crop which started the down- 
ward movement. Necessaries of life have been declin- 
ing, while money and stocks have tended upward. A 
feeling of deep-seated concern for the financial future 
had been well-nigh universal until the farm’s balance 
sheet for the year was examined and found to bespeak 
a preposterous solvency; then things started doing. 
The excellent crops assure us that farm exports will turn 
an eight-months’ unfavorable trade balance into a 
favorable twelve-months’ one; trade in all lines has 
looked up; orders have been coming in better volume; 
mills have reopened; everybody has agreed in laying 
the ghost of tottering confidence; and the farmer gets 
credit again for the lion’s share in the good work. 


Farmers to the 
Rescue 


ECTURING on ‘‘ Waste, Extravagance and the Cost 
of Living,” Edward F. McSweeney recently pointed 
out that our Federal Government, since Washington's 


time, has raised twenty-one and a half billions of 

revenue, and spent sixteen and 
Is Thrift one-half billions on militarism : 
Obsolete? vastly worse than waste. ‘‘ Nearly 


ail nations and most people spend 
more than they can afford,” he 
said. ‘‘The world is wasteful of 
its resources; everywhere old ideas of thrift are becom- 
ing obsolete.” He analyzed the social loss through 
accidents, disease, fire, drink and luxury, and concluded 
that the great, true problem of the time is a conserva- 
tion broad enough to meet these conditions and remedy 
them. ‘‘The nation can not proceed, without paying 
the price. If we continue decreasing the number of 
units making the things we actually need, the result 
must be increase of prices, complicating our social and 
political situation and creating problems which will 
threaten our very existence.” It would be difficult to 
make a more complete statement of what conservation 
is all about, in a whole chapter. 


_ _ 


T THE recent convention of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church at Cincinnati, the House of Deputies of that 
body adopted a resolution creating a joint commission 
to arrange a world conference of all Christian bodies on 
church unity. J. Pierpont Morgan 
gave $100,000 toward supporting 
the conference and agreed to act as 
treasurer to the conference fund 
The recent inter-denominational 
missionary convention at Edinburgh was dominated by 
an ardent desire for church unity. There are signs that 
the division of Protestant churches into useless sects, 
with duplication of effort and expense to the commu- 
nity, is some day to come to an end. No doubt the 
world conference on the subject will give this move- 
ment great impetus. 


For Church 
Unity 


Comptrotter of the Currency Murray has set out to 

learn why bank examiners don’t discover, more 
often, that banks are in a bad way, and take steps to 
forestall disasters. He is going to make a tour of the 
country, dropping in unexpectedly 
on examiners, observing — their 
methods in examining banks, sit- 
ting at meetings of directors and 
loan committees, and, generally, 
familiarizing himself with methods so that he may 
formulate regulations that will better guarantee effective 
examinations. The comptroller wants to learn why 
examiners so often find it difficult to induce the direc- 
tors of banks to meet and listen to the examiners’ sug- 
gestions for improving conditions; also, why some 
examiners manage to get bad conditions improved at 
once, by making suggestions to the bankers, while 
others are only able to report these conditions to the 
authorities at Washington. In fact, Mr. Murray seems 
to be inspired by a mighty wholesome curiosity to know 
a lot about the details of his very important job. 


Why Examiners 
Don't Examine 


AFTER a year’s illness, Justice Moody has resigned fron 

the Federal Supreme Court, effective November 20 
President Taft thus has two vacancies in the court to 
fill, and is expected to make nominations soon afte: 
Congress meets. He will have 
named four new supreme: justices 
before his term is two years old 
When the October term opened, 
the court once more postponed a 
series of very important cases till a full bench could sit 
on them. These involve actions of basic importance 
under the anti-trust railroad regulation and labor legis- 
lation. 

There has been intimation that Senator Root is Mr. 
Taft’s choice for chief justice. The suggestion has not 
met enthusiastic response; rather, comment indicates 
that Mr. Root’s legislative record: has made a poor im- 
pression on people who have sought in it justification 
for the Senator’s claim that he is a Progressive. 

Justice Daniel Thew Wright of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia is another very possible 
supreme justice of the United States. He is the judge 
who sustained the sentences of Gompers, Mitchell and 
Morrison in the famous Bucks contempt case. Gen- 
erally, the list of possible appointments that has been 
discussed does not contain much promise for a shifting 
of the court’s social vision toward a more liberal view. 


The Supreme 
Court Problem 


‘* Avot study,” says a writer in Popular Science 
Monthly. The acquisition of useless knowledge 
like higher mathematics and Latin conjugation develops 
in the youth certain brain cells which are never used 
again in after life, and these cells 
become parasitic like the unused 
muscles of the athlete which are 
clamoring constantly for food and 
exercise. In other words, avoid 
culture or run the risk of damaging your cortical 
neurones—you could injure them fatally without ever 
knowing you had any. 
Judging from the fall output of best-sellers, studyless 
and cultureless, America’s cortical neurones are not in 
immediate danger. 


The Dangers oy 
Culture 


"Tere still remain in our benighted land many persons 
with receding foreheads, husky throats and an un- 
natural craving for peanuts, to whom the world’s 
championship series is of more importance than the 
: Congressional elections. To these 
darkly ignorant citizens the slash- 
ing victory of the Philadelphia 
Athletics over Chicago’s pennant- 
eating Cubs and the Giants’ success 
in the fratricidal struggle in New York brought all mat- 
ters of human interest for the year to a close. Ask any 
one of these bleacher-haunting gentlemen what two 
parties exist in the United States and he will answer 
promptly, ‘the Nationals and the Americans.” Chance, 
McGraw, Mack and Chase are the peerless leaders, 
standard bearers and key-note strikers for this extraordi- 
nary tribe. 
Until politics becomes as square, as interesting and 
as thoroughly wholesome a game as baseball, we are 
not going to waste words in reproof. 


Politics and 
Baseball 


DP rector of the Census Durand, after advising with 

Secretary of the Interior Nagel, and President Taft, 
has announced that prosecutions will be instituted 
against padders of census returns for a number of cities. 
In Great Falls, Montana, three 
enumerators have already been 
fined and imprisoned for frauds. 
Attempts at padding are charged 
against Seattle, Tacoma and Aber- 
deen, Washington; Portland, Oregon; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Boise City, Idaho; Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
and several other cities. 

Tacoma, in 1900, counted 37,714 people. This year 
the first count showed over 116,000. The evidence of 
fraud was such that a recount was ordered, which 
showed only 82,972. In 1890, Omaha’s census was 
sadly inflated, the count showing 140,452. Ten years 
later an honest count showed an apparent drop to 
102,555, Which was a serious backset to the town. In 
1900, St Joseph was padded and showed 102,979; 
this year an honest count gives it only 77,403. This 
sort of kick-back always discourages a town that has 
once padded; but in every census year there are found 
ambitious towns willing to take the chances in order to 
show an apparently large gain, for real estate and other 
exploitation purposes. The failure to prosecute such 
frauds has been unfortunate. 

Though the statement is unofficial, census authorities 
think that Ohio, Indiana and Illinois will show this 
year a decrease of rural and an increase of urban popu- 
lation, similar to that shown by Missouri and lowa. 
Missouri would actually have lost population, but for 
the gains in the two cities of St. Louis and Kansas City 


The Census 
Padders 


SEE PAGE 795 
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[® THE larger view, the revolution which has turned 
one more ancient monarchy, Portugal, into the diffi- 
cult, but up-tending paths of republican government, 
must be recognized as a local manifestation of a world- 
wide movement toward democ- 
, racy. The unrest in India and the 
The World Moves anti-boss struggles in our own 
States are part of the movement 
The Social Democratic party in Germany represents the 
same aspirations as the Progressive movement in both 
parties here. Young Egypt demands local self-govern- 
ment; so do the American cities that are adopting the 
commission plan and petitioning legislatures for larger 
charter powers and independence. The British masses 
behind Lloyd-George have merely discovered that 
monopoly is a vested wrong rather than a vested right; 
and that is just what our municipal movements, like 
those in Cleveland and Milwaukee, our struggle for a 
fair tariff, our anti-trust agitations, all proclaim. 

The world moves. When France dethroned the 
Bourbons, Europe rushed to arms to restore them and 
crush the dangerous democratic tendency. But to-day, 
when Portugal drives out its Braganzas, there is merely 
a polite hesitation about recognizing the new order, 
with absolute certainty that if the republic proves itself 
strong enough to stand alone, no hand will be raised 
from outside to overturn it 


> _ 


HERE has been much discussion of Portugal’s future, 
with especial reference to the probability that land- 
hungry powers able to do it may despoil the infant 
republic of its vast colonies. One suggestion is that 
England may take the East African 
The Prospects and Germany the West African 
colonies; another that the strategi- 
of Portugal cally important ‘* Portuguese Tri- 
angle,”’ of the Cape Verde Islands, 
the Azores, and the Lisbon naval base, may suffer a 
disarrangement of its geometric parts by virtue of the 
greed of the bigger nations. These things may come, 
but not because Portugal has become a republic 
Democratic Britain, long the guardian of Portuguese 
autonomy, will hardly be offended with some progres- 
sive tendencies. Holland and Belgium have maintained 
colonial empires as well as their independence, because 
the jealousies of the powers protected them. Switzer- 
land preserves in its proper political title of Helvetian 
Republic, a grim reminder of difficulties which greater 
powers from Cesar down have had in efforts to 
interfere with the hardy mountaineers among whom 
manhood, military training and good, straight shooting 
are the best guarantees of independence. 

Portugal has as good a chance-as any other little 
nation, and its chance will be better if it gets a modern 
enlightened government. Of that, the prospect is excel- 
lent. The new government, whose directing genius 
is Minister of Justice, Alfonso Costa, has taken hold with 
a firm hand. The anti-clerical feeling has been appeased 
by rigorous measures to drive out alien members of 
religious orders and confiscate their property. Tur- 
bulence and disorder have been guarded against at all 
points; and the new régime seems already to be well 
on its feet. 


DREMIER Briand, himself a Socialist, incurred the hos- 

tility of French Radicals by his vigorous suppression 
of the late strike on the French railways. Using the 
military to maintain order, he finally called the strikers 
to the colors as reservists. Thus 
subjected to the rigor of martial 
law, the possibility of prosecutjon 
for treason and mutiny powerfully 
moved them to obey orders to 
resume work. The strikers were given important con- 
cessions as to wages, and a situation that almost para- 
lyzed the nation for afew days was soon averted, 
though not till commerce and industry had suffered 
severely. The Premier's measures were denounced as 
illegal; when interpellated in the Chamber of Deputies 
he denied this, but affirmed that if necessary he would 
have gone outside the law. The Socialist members 
precipitated a young riot in the Chamber in protest 
against this declaration, and the feeling became so in- 
tense as to threaten the Briand government, a few 
weeks ago apparently secure. The situation became 
so serious that at President Fallieres’s request the en- 
tire cabinet resigned and Premier Briand set about 
the task of forming a new ministry to which those 
members who opposed his drastic action during the 
strike were not reappointed. 


French Railway 
Trouble 


lF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAG&@ZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


Spain’s turbulent effort to produce a revolution similar 
to that in Portugal received impetus from the over- 
turning of the Braganzas, but the Spanish Government 
has eased the pressure by timely concessions to the 
Liberal movement. Previous anti- 
clerical measures had brought 
about a breach between Madrid 
and the Vatican, and when the 
priests and monks exiled from 
Portugal sought refuge in great numbers in Spain, they 
were promptly notified that none save Spanish citizens 
could remain. This, together with vigorous precau- 
tions which prevented manifestations of sympathy with 
Portugal and put at an end plans for a great demon- 
stration on the anniversary of Ferrer’s execution, seem 
to have saved Spain from an outbreak at this time. 
_ =-_ 
ME: Arteur J. Batrour, leader of the British oppo- 
sition, has an insurgency on hand in his party that 
must remind him of the experiences of Speaker Can- 
non and Senator Aldrich. Mr. Balfour is not vigorous 
enough in his Toryism to. suit 
The Tory the ‘‘substantial” end of the 
Insurgents Conservative forces. He made a 
speech recently, looked upon as 
a key-note, but was very mild in 
his criticism of the Lloyd-George budget, the new land 
taxes, etc. The big Tories wanted Balfour to declare 
squarely for repeal of the whole Lloyd-George pro- 
gram of reforms, and the Liberals hoped he would 
do just that. The protectionists wanted him to press 
the tariff reform issues, which in England mean more, 
rather than less, tariff; and in this, likewise, he was 
weak and unsatisfactory. The Conservative party in 
England is getting into much the same situation as our 
own Republican party, so far as concerns internal dif- 
ferences. People of widely differing views, all trying 
to ‘‘ belong,” are also insisting on running the machine, 
and the struggle for control of the wheel threatens now 
to become so severe as to save the Liberals from the 
defeat which some time ago seemed imminent at the 
coming election. Mr. David Lloyd-George has been 
vindicated, in public opinion, in some remarkable ways 
and it is increasingly apparent that no other man has 
stated the complex social-political problem of Britain 
in a fashion to command so much confidence as has 
been given to him. 


Spain's Crisis 
Averted 


- = 
"THe trial of Dr. Hawley Harvey Crippen, the Amer- 
ican physician accused of murdering his wife, gave 
the people of this country an unusually good oppor- 
tunity to contrast English methods with our adminis- 
tration of criminal law. It took 
rather less than five days to secure 
a jury, try, convict, and sentence 
Crippen to be hanged. In such a 
case we would have taken that much time asking the 
hypothetical question, and would have required months 
before getting that far along. Then there would have 
been two or three years’ worth of appeals, rehearings, 
new trials, insanity proceedings, etc. There will be 
nothing of this kind in England. When it came to 
setting a day for the execution, the authorities hurried 
matters as much as possible, giving cornfortable time to 
erect a new gibbet—no more. 
They have no lynchings in England. 
cult to understand why. 


_ _ 


Swift Justice 


It is not diffi- 


Jorway and Sweden are having a hard time keeping 
their inhabitants from coming to America in a body 
It is estimated that there are as many Norwegians 1 
this country as there are at home, and one can travel for 
hours in Minnesota without being 
Scandinavians out of sight and sound of the 
oe industrious Swede. ‘‘ There is no 
Won't Stay place like home ”’ is not a popular 
at Home song in the Scandinavian peninsula 
Sweden is awakening to the 
danger to its welfare of this continuous drain upon its 
population, in order that America’s Western wheat fields 
and Eastern kitchens may be supplied. The Swedish 
Society for the Prevention of Emigration, backed by 
the Government, is lending money and land on easy 
terms in the effort to keep the people at home. Nor- 
way is trying to solve the problem by Americanizing 
itself; not an easy task for a small and infertile country. 
Solving our immigration problem from the European 
end is not a bad idea, but it would be unfortunate if 
the movement influenced only what is probably our 
best class of immigrants, the sturdy, thrifty and law 
abiding Scandinavians. 
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HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to make money 

With the loss of health one’s income is liable to 
shrink, if not entirely dwindle away 

When a young lady has to make her own living, 
good health is her best asset. 

‘*Tam alone in the world,” writes a Chicago girl, 
‘dependent on my own efforts for my living. lama 
clerk, and about two years ago through close applica- 
tion to work and a boarding-house diet, | became a 
nervous invalid, and got so bad off it was almost im- 
possible for me to stay in the office a half day at a time. 

““A friend suggested to me the idea of trying Grape- 
Nuts food which | did, making it a large part of at least 
two meals a day. 

“Today, | am free from brain-tire, dyspepsia, and 
all the ills of an over-worked and improperly nourished 
brain and body. To Grape-Nuts | owe the recovery of 
my health, and the ability to retain my position and 
income.”’ 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
a Reason.” 


‘* There's 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


BARNEY 
& BERRY 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


SKATING, the peer of all winter sports, is made doubly enjoyable with 
a pair of strong, graceful 


BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 


QUALITY MADE THE NAME FAMOUS 















Only the best steel used in their construction Sold wherever water 
freezes,—by the best dealers 
Barney & Berry 









Makers of Ice & 
Roller Skates 







92 Broad Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 





Ideal Xmas Gift! 


No. 602 “ ULERY” 
Pocket Knife Teol Kit. 
Every one has use for a Knife, 
Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel, Screw 
Driver or Cork Puller. ‘This outfit is 
practical, yet so small, being con- 
tained in a Leather Pocket Book 
4', x34 inches, is, by carrying itin 
your — always at hand for 
immediate use, whether Camping, 
Beating, Teaming, Driving, in the 
Shop, Factory, Office, Store, Ware- 
house, Automobile, on the Farm, 
Bicycle, or around the Home. 

Any Tool firmly attached or de- 
tached to the Pocket Knife in a 
second, 

Sent Post Paid on receipt of 
Price $2.25. 

Use it five days and if not satis- 
factory return it and we will refund 
your money. 

U. J. ULERY CO., 
M25) Warren St., New York, N. Y. 








WE can prove that 90% of all 
your ailments are due to 
the accumulation of waste in 
the Colon. It poisons the blood 
and clogs the system. The 


INTERNAL 
BATH 


will ae tg cleanse and 
n 


purify it. P 
many others tell about it in 
an interesting book “The 
What, The Why, The Way,” 
which we send tree upon re- 
quest. Write to Dept. 130M. 
TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
134 West 65th Street, New York 


— and 





For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $6 to $60 per 
week to your income without interfering with regular 
occupation. For full particulars and free book, 
address JACKSON MUSHKOOM FARM, 
5850 N. Western Ave., Chicago, His. 






See pace ’95 
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Superb Holiday Gifts 
THE LATEST MARDEN BOOK 


“THE MIRACLE 
RIGHT THOUGHT” 


nney says: “ think ‘The Miracle of 
will be far Pin ad of * Peace, Power 
earness, in its note of conviction, 


lynamic energy, and in rapidity of 





ld print ‘The Divinity of Desire’ 

1, for one, would take a bunch for 

g my friends. It was a great inspira 
Bruner, Plymouth, Nebraska. 

re possible to have ‘The Paralysis of 

I ved in every reputable magazine,that it 

! If | had the money I would 

. if need be, for the insertion of 

e magazines and Sunday papers, and | 

r | was more of a public benetactor than 

{ a ‘ Foundation’ or turned a million 

1 charities.’"—Mrs. C. B Hall, New York. 

ring chapters in this remark: able book are: 

4 i Hlappiness are for You” “Working for 

ind Expecting Something Else”; ‘One 

Divine”; “A New Way of Bringing Up 
Mental Self-Thought Poisoning,” etc. 


[wo ay Fine Marden Books 


Just from the press 


“GETTING ON” 


and 


“BE GOOD T0 YOURSELF” 


“PEACE, POWER 
and PLENTY” 


Nineteen thousand copies have already been printed 
in America, it has been republished in England 
and Germany, and is being republished 

in France. 

Power and Plenty’ eclipses all of Dr. 
previous works. —EDWIN MARKHAM. 
you for ‘‘ Why Grow Old?” (achapter in 

Power and Plenty” ).--ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

ery stimulating and_ interesting. —A. 
DOYLE (author of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes"’). 

Health Through Right Think- 

é rth five hundred dollars. —SAMUEL 

id of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

Power and Plenty"’ ought to be read by 

DAVID WARFIELD, the actor. 


“He Can Who Thinks 
He Can” 


j 


ore peop! 
ng rates 











M very walk of life have testified to the 
; d inspiration, the practical help and 
NCOUrALING ane optimistic SUCCESS 

; ected between the covers of 


>to mae ds of requests. 
osevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
ply touched and pleased by your 
ipter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He 
t write and tell you so.”’ 

th bove five books: 
$1.10; Pocket edition, 
5 33 postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


of 


leather, $1.58; 





these books are given as 
pi every year to young and old. A great 
’ yers are giving copies to theiremployees. 

n has bought and given away over 

He says ke Enews of no other way of 

2 for the young men and women of 


Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of a Marden Inspirational book. 
\ puzzled as to what present you shall give 
Why not give something which will 
il inspiration? One of Dr. Marden's 
make a splendid gift and might make 
) > him between success and failure. 
Pushing to the Front; (Cloth, $1.25). The Young Man 
Entering Business; (Cloth, $1.40 net) Every Man a King; 
$ net, pocket edition, leather, $1.58; silk, $1.33). 
The Optimistic Life; (Cloth, $1.40 net). Rising in the Worid; 
(( . The Secret of Achievement; (Cloth, $1.25). 
Success Nuggets; (Cloth, 55 cents, net). All postpaid 
We will glaily send any of these books on approval, without 
your being under the slightest ob! gation to purchase. 
Circulars of all sent on application. 
oklets Do It ‘lo a Finish; Not the Salary But the 
Bo k ets Ipportunity ; Why Grow Old?; Character; 
( f Economy ; The Power of Personality; Good 
M: anner and Success: Nhe Hour of —— 
tunity, An Iron Will, each postpaid, 35 Cents 


Book Dept., Success Bldg., 29-31 E. 22d St., NewYork 
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pura Warp Howe, who passed away at the venerable 
7 age of ninety-one, has left behind her a reputation as 
poet, author, educator, reformer and minister. 

When a woman so lives that at ninety she is able 
to say, ‘‘ the deeper | drink of the 
cup of life, the sweeter it grows,” 
it is little wonder that at her death 
the public mourns her as the 
foremost woman in America 

She began life in New York when the republic was 
yet young, and in every battle waged against oppres- 
sion and injustice, our country found in her a willing 
patriot, always freely lending her voice and pen for the 
progressive cause. Her services rendered to the Wom- 
ans Suffrage movement in America have been inval- 
uable. It was before the Massachusetts Legislature 
that she commenced her address with the suffrage 
slogan: ‘‘ We shall not attain woman suffrage be- 
cause we want it, nor shall we fail to do so because 
others do not want it; we shall get it because it 
right that we should.” 

Of the many noble characteristics this woman pos- 
sessed, that which endeared her most to her intimate 
friends was her whimsical sense of humor and child- 
like playfulness. A few weeks ago she was decorated 
at Smith's College with the unique degree of ‘‘ Doctor 
of Humanities.” In writing of the incident to a 
friend she signed herself, ‘‘ Thrice LL. D., once Lit. 
Doc.; all the same, not over wise.”’ She will live in 
the memory of the people longest as the author of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Julia Ward Howe 


s 


_ _ 


[§ ouR women teachers would be classed as competent 

guardians of the American girl’s education, they 
should make haste and get themselves husbands, for, as 
President Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts College, says, 
‘““while the type (the unmariied 
middle-aged woman) may be very 
fine individually, it is not the 


The Unmarried 


Teacher proper one to create the atmos- 
phere for girls at the formative 
period of their lives.” He goes on to say that where 


the girl student lives at home, the dominating influence 
of the family counteracts such wrong impressions as 
are received at school, but the case is entirely different 
with the girl who is forced to live at college. She is 
usually dependent on her own resources, and anything 
which tends to narrow her point of view should be 
eliminated. In recognition of the above facts, the 
faculty of Smith College consists mostly of men, and 
Jackson College has not a woman teacher on its staff. 
Since the school boards in many of our States exclude 
married women instructors, President Hamilton’s criti- 
cism is likely to cause our women teachers a great deal 
of embarrassment. 


Women are quickly learning that the country offers 
better opportunities for wholesome and sane living 
than does the congested city, and as a consequence a 


number of our Eastern abandoned farms are being 
reclaimed by women who are 
Successful anxious to escape the strain of 


professional or clerical life. In an 
address to the students of Wellesley 
College, Laura D. Gills, of the 
Intercollegiate Alumnz Association, said: ‘‘ Girls, 
take up farming,” and judging from the popular response 
to the “ back to the farm” cry, it would not be sur- 
prising if more than one Wellesley graduate followed 
Dr. Gills’s advice 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Ware, of Norfolk, Massachusetts, 
was a school teacher and always had dreams of ‘‘a life 
in the open.” As a wedding present she received a 
Jersey calf and that was the beginning of the now 
famous Warelands dairy. Mrs. Ware has gone a step 
further, however. Last summer she opened a school 
where students from Harvard, Wellesley, Clark, Cornell, 
and the Carnegie Technical Schools, attended for the 
purpose of studying the milk question and its relation 
to infant mortality. This unique summer school is the 
only one of its kind in the country. There is a Mrs. 
Strong in Whittier, California, who commenced with 
a few ‘walnut trees and who now is about the largest 
walnut grower in the country. A great portion of our 
olive supply comes from Sacramento Valley and the 
head of a large ranch there is Mrs. Freda Ehmann, wife 
of an Eastern physician, who, finding herself depend- 
ent on her own resources, went in for olive growing. 
Some ‘women have found it profitable to specialize in 


Women Farmers 
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cabbages; others in onions; and theré are still other 
who wouldn’t think life worth while without thei: 
chickens and ducks. 

Miss Frances Duncan, writing on the subject, say 
there is a good chance for a woman horticulturist to g 
into partnership with a landscape gardener—one tor 
artistic results and the other to study materials. 

= _ , 
Tt problem of conducting 1 household within one’s 
income is becoming so yin that the Chicago 
High School has thought it worth while to open a class 
where girls will be taught how scientifically to divide 
a given income, be it small or 
The Family Budget large, among the many home 
needs. The student will be given 
an idea of just what proportion 
should be allowed for rent, fuel and light; she will 
learn what foods are nourishing and how to prepare 
them with economy; and she will be taught the neces- 
sity of interesting herself in the sanitary conditions con- 
nected with the sale of food and the importance of 
insurance. She will-be shown how much she may 
justly expend for her own dress, what proportion of the 
income the husband may expect for himself, and how 
much should be put away for recreation. There is no 
doubt that such a course will help rectify the average 
gitl’s exaggerated ideas of comparative values and help 
prepare her to meet emergencies in a sane and practical 
way. 


J You are a woman, and addicted te gossip, you had 

better stay away from Hettersheim in Hesse, Ger- 
many. This energetic town has been so overwhelmed 
with slander and libel cases that its burgomaster has 
been forced to issue an edict 
against this feminine malady. The 
police have received orders to re- 
cord the names of all garrulous 
persons and the list will be furnished free of charge to 
landlords and tenants. It is not because of a cruel 
heart that the municipal disciplinarian has taken this 
severe step, but in the hope that the measure will com- 
pel the bread-eaters to busy themselves at their own 
firesides and thus provide better homes for the bread- 
winners. 


A Ban on Gossip 


” 


*O DATE, Women can vote for all officers in the 
following States: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho. Complete suffrage is also granted women in 
Norway, Finland, New Zealand, Australia and the 
Isle of Man. In England, Scot- 
Gleanings from land, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, 
the Suffrage Fizld we and Kansas, women have 
een given municipal suffrage. 
The housewives of Brooklyn, 
New York, are receiving their groceries in bags deco- 
rated with the following advertisement: 


WAN TED—Every woman in Brooklyn to join 
the Woman Suffrage Party, and help us to get votes 
for women. We want to elect wise and honest 
officials who will give us lower taxes, less rent, 
a clean and happy city, and full time in school 
for every child. Get a postcard, write on it ‘I 
believe in Woman Suffrage.’’ sign your name 
and address, and mail it to Mrs. Robert H. 
Kider, 80 Willow Street, Brooklyn. You will 
then be invited tothe next meeting in your dis- 
trict. No money dues. 


At the State conventicn of the New York Wo- 
man Suffrage Association held at Niagara Falls, Miss: 
Harriet May Mills was elected president. She succeeds 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, who held the office for 
eight years. Heretofore, the honor of being president 
was considered sufficient compensation for services ren- 
dered in that capacity, but Miss Wells, who is depend- 
ent on her own earnings, feared it would be impossible 
to meet her bills with her title. Then the question of 
salary became quite a serious one until some wealthy 
patrons offered to foot the bills. 

The suffragettes of Baltimore want women on their 
police force and so they propose to petition their 
next State Legislature and urge that the police commis- 
sioner be given the necessary power to make the 
appointments. Los Angeles already has a woman 
policeman. She is Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells. Despite 
the fact that she wears no brass buttons, she patrols 
her beat fearlessly. 

A course on ‘‘ woman suffrage ”’ is included this year 
in the regular curriculum of Wellesley College. 


SEE PAGE 795 
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Personsof the Moment | | 


Prince Tsai Suun, uncle of the Emperor of China, at 

the close of his recent tour in the United States, 
telegraphed to President Taft his thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the entertainment he had received, and quaintly 
observed: ‘‘My stay is short, but my memory is for- 


ever. 








onal _ 


(FEORGE W. PATTEN, one of the Chicago brothers 
famous for their huge wheat speculations, quit 
business, broken in health, with a fortune of $5,000,000, 
to die of tuberculosis. He left most of his wealth to 
ury forward the scientific contest against the white 
p igue. 
= = 
SURGEON in the United States army, Dr. Perey L. 
Jones, has made a report upon a species of ants 
which inhabit the Philippines and which act as a sort of 
volunteer health department in destroying the larve of 





flies and other harmful insects. There is talk of im- 
porting some to America. 


_ _ 


"THe first woman in New York City to be a duly 

licensed chauffeur is Miss Natalie Whit What is 
more, she already has a job and is to get a real salary. 
She promises not to drink, smoke or run down old 
women -and children, and therefore should make at 
least an interesting chauffeur 


> _ 


Q: THI fifteen new stars discovered in the last twenty- 

five years, nine belong to Mrs. Wilhelmina P. 
Fleming. The ninth she found on October 1 housed 
in the constellation of Sagittarius The discovery has 
been confirmed by Leon Campbell. Mrs. Fleming is a 
member of the Harvard obServatory staff 


"THE surgeons and the Stalwarts seem to be equally in- 
capable of ‘*‘ getting’? Senator La Follette. Right 
ifter his great defeat of the Stalwarts, he turned him- 


self over to the surgeons and had a highly successful 


operation for gallstones, recovering promptly and 
showing much better condition than before. 


I’ THE recent campaign, Congressman Longworth, 
both wise and gallant, instead of distributing issues 


of the Congressional Record, containing his speeches, 


passed around copies of the Agricultural Department's | 


cook-books. It has not taken Nicholas long to discover 
who is the real head of the well regulated Ohio family 


= _ 


Booker T. Wasnincton, the negro educator, was the 

recipient of a most remarkable line of attentions and 
courtesies, some of them at the hands of royalty itself 
during his recent tour of Europe for study of conditions 


of the working people. He declares that the American 


negro is better off than many millions ot the peasantry 
of the Old World. 


SHOULD any man take to shooting song-birds in New 

Mexico without the proper license, he will be told 
politely by Mrs. B. R. Buffhan: to desist; and where 
kind words won't help she will use her gun or arrest 
the offender. Mrs. Buffham has the right to do both, 
since her constant protection of wild life in that part of 
the country has gained her the appointment of deputy 
game warden. 


a -_ 


\ CLOSE second to the world-famous Annette Kel- 

lerman is little Rose Pitonof, who is about to 
make her début in stageland and help entertain audi 
ences with her wonderful swimming feats. For the 
past four years this little girl has been kept busy break- 


ing swimming records, until now, at the advanced age 
of fifteen, she has been proclaimed the champion long- 
distance swimmer of the world 

_ = 
Jour D. RockeFetLer recently gave $3,820,000 to the 


Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, making 
his total donations to it $8,240,000 Apropos, there is 
financial authority for the story that the legend about 
John D. being the richest man alive is a fake. He is 
still scandalously solvent, but his brother William, who 
has never been known to give away anything much, 


and who is himself right thrifty, is declared to be richer 
than John 


_ _ 


x-Kinc Manuet of Portugal will live in England in 

exile. It isn’t such a lonesome business, this being 
a crownless king, as might be imagined. Europe is full 
of royalty out of a job —Bonapartists, Orleanists, Bour- 
bons and Braganzas, besides no end of grand dukes, 
ex-dictators and princelings, live around Europe, waiting 
lor their people to ‘‘ repent” and recall them, or trying 
to finance revolutions. Manuel has plenty of money 
and will probably have a rather good time in England 
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The Neighbor-Maker 


AVAGES built rude _ other as readily as if they 
bridges so that they _ stood face to face. 
might communicate with 7 
their neighbors. These Such a service, efficient- 
have been replaced by ly meeting the demands 
triumphs of modern engi- _of a busy nation, is only 
neering. possible with expert oper- 
Primitive methods of ation, proper maintenance 
transmitting speech have of equipment, and central- 
been succeeded by Bell ized management. 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 


them, and speak to each country. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANpb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
| One Policy One System Universal Service 














WOULD any SANE PERSON PAY 5c. a POUND | 
§—10c. a QUART—40c. a GALLON for WATER for | 
WASHING AND CLEANING—IF ONE KNEW ? 


—just what happens when you buy a pack 

age of Soap Powder because it looks big. 

Some packages look big because they are 

Fluffed with Air and when fresh weigh as 

much as they look because they are Full of 

Water. Open one of them and see it lose 

a ' weight day by day as the Water Evaporates. 

Its Simply a Matter of Intelligence | PEARLINE is Concentrated Soap Powder 

WHY? et eo: it—test PEARLINE as you do 

WERT ROMS NORPRO | [Ooo eee gt PE RRLINE wil 
AND PERFUMER: ne iabiespoon 0 wl 


““SOAP POWDER MADE BY THE NEW 
PROCESS LOSES WEIGHT RAPIDLY do the work of two or-three of these 


Seinen TAIR-TIGHT, MOISTURE POPPED Powders. Popping is all right 

AGns CANNOT Be MACE OY THEOLD for CORN and WEAS but not for 
1 

ers AT PROHIBITIVE Soap Powder. 


Pearline is More Than Ever Best by Test. 





=) 
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Is Your Hand Steady? 


Extend your hand at arm’s length, 


17T1( eF€ 


It 


if your fingers tremble. 


is a sure sign of an overwrought 
nervous condition. If this is due 
to coffee,—try Baker-ized Coffee. 


improves coffee in three distinct ways. 
I coffee berries are split open by a special 


| the chaff is blown away as waste. 


( iff can be seen in any other coffee when 
£ It is an impurity and contains tannin. 
B it is bitter and weedy—and will 

n leather. It doesn’t help the coffee 


is not 


good for the human system. 


‘Barringtottall 


The Steck Cut Coffee 



















nd—the coffee passes through steel-cutters 

in secure pieces of as nearly uniform size as 

ithout dust. You can brew uniform 
pies niformly to the 
é t ngth desired. 
N particles to be 
‘ teeped and give up 
t ness and tannin. 
t grains. to. be 
wast under-steeping. 
I ri i pound of 
coff ker-ized will 
I l to 20 cups 
more t 1 pound of 
( nary coffee—because 
you get all the flavor 

fror y grain. 

( dust is the re- 
sult grindi -crush- 
ing in nill. You can 

see it in the cup before you add the 

eam. It makes the coffee muddy, 

its flavor woody, and it is indi- 

gestible. You won't find this 

dust in Baker-ized Coffee. 

DAPORTING Don’t take our word for it—or the 

CO word of the thousands who 

125 Hudson Street drink it regularly without 


New York, N. Y. barm or nervousness. Try 
it yourself! A trialcan 
Jree. A pound at 
your grocer’s at 
35 to 40 cents 
according 
to local- 
ity. 
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TICTURES 
of the World’s Great Paintings. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals, 
ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. 
t , a th of this 





Reprod: 


Size 54x8. (6 
Baby Stuart.) 
or 25 for 
Madonnas. 


SPECIAL OFF ER for December 


nt stamps, mention this 

we will send beautiful Cata- 

alog ren pictures, each 5x8, 
Eve ea gem of art. 


PERRY 
Box 211, 





Se 


ns or 25 


PICTURES Co., 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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| ‘HE Scholl **Foot-Eazer” instantly relieves 
| foot ailments, such as tired, ac hing feet, weak § 
nkles, flat foot, “rheumatism” of feet or 
unions, corns or callouses on the sole because 
tisa scientific foot arch cushion which firmly 
supports the arch of the foot, where the en- 
tire weight of your body is carried. 
* *Foot-Enzera” by renovinetiie cause 
i} of the trouble, bring rest to the feet, body 
and nerves. Any first-class shoe dealer 
will place Scholl ** Foot-.K 

your old or new shoes on 
en Days Trial 
then money back if you want it. 
repald, on 


azers” in 


Or sent direct, 
pon receipt of $2.04), 
your shoe dealer’s name and size of shoe. Send for 


FREE Illustrated Book. 
| _ THE 0. SCHOLL MFG. Co. 


the same terms wu 


255 EK. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. 8. A 
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MRS. CURTIS’S 
HOME CORNER 


Isabel Gordon Curtis 
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“The Magic Power of Kindness 


‘*Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably if you 
could learn with me to see some of the poetry and the 
pathos, the tragedy and the comedy lying in the experi- 
ence of a human soul that looks out through dull, gray 
eyes and that speaks in quite ordinary tones."’—GEORGE 
ELLOr. 


y ou thought my Christmas guest, ioe Hume, vul- 
gar? | confess | once thought so, too. Soon 
after We were married, we came to live on Bay Street 
and Jane was our next door neighbor. I had been 
brought up in a city and lived among folks who put on 
many airs. In those days | had just enough sense to 
give a hearty welcome to the caller who wore white 
kid gloves and kept her carriage standing at the front 
door. 
1 acted differently toward plain neighbors who ran in 
bareheaded for a friendly call, as several Bay Street 
women did at first. After a while | discouraged them 
so they stopped coming in and merely bowed as they 
passed. William never cared a cent for style—he 
would rather have been neighborly— but | was young 
then and had foolish notions 
The first time I set eyes on Jane Hume | took a great 
dislike to her. | was molding bread in the pantry one 
morning when there came a sharp rap at the back 
door, and before | could open it a woman stepped in. 


She had rough, red hands, and wore a blue gingham 


apron tied round her head. She squinted so it 
made me nervous. | hated her harsh voice and loud 
laugh. {| thought I had never seen such a coarse, 


homely face. 

“V’m Jane Hume, your next door neighbor,” she 
said, holding out her hand. ‘‘l was away when you 
moved in, or | would have been over sooner. | just 
got home last night, and [’m awful pleased to meet 
you. 

I guess I never put on my “ high nose,” 
calls it, more than | did that morning. The woman 
jarred every nerve in me. There was no freezing het 
out, though; she continued to run in and out as friendly 
as you please. William was always nice to her. He 
kept saying, ‘‘She has such a good heart”; but | 
simply could not get used to the things I disliked 

about her—the squint, her harsh voice and her unpleas- 
ant laugh. 

Still, she kept on trying to be friendly in spite of my 
freezing manner toward her, until Christmas time came 
round. It did not seem much like Christmas to me, | 
tell you. Baby was only three months old, and was 
sick with a fever. William was away on a trip and 
did not expect to get home till Christmas Eve. | 
hated to write him of Baby’s illness, because | knew 
how he would worry. The doctor said it was nothing 
serious, only—you know how every mother is with 
the first baby. 

The morning before Christmas | sat in the living- 
room with Baby on my knee, trying to soothe his fret- 
ful cries, when the bell rang. | laid Baby on the couch 
and opened the door. It was a messenger boy with a 
despatch from William. He would be home at one 
o'clock and would bring friends—an old college mate 
and his wife—with him for lunch. 

I stood there in that dusty, untidy house, thinking 
I don’t know what—when there came a knock at the 
back door. There stood Jane Hume. 

**My soul!” she cried, ‘‘ whatever is the matter? 
You look all tuckered out.” 

| was feeling so badly | had to tell somebody, even 
if it was only Jane Hume. | thrust the slip of yellow 
paper in her hand, then sat down at the kitchen table, 
laid my head on my hands and just cried and cried. 

“Well, if this isn’t just like a man!” she snapped 
wrathfully. ‘‘l thank the Lord he never sent a man 
my way. 1’d have taken up with him as quick as the 
next one, | reckon, and endured all his fool, selfish 
ways, just as other women do.” 

That made me downright mad. I left her standing 
there and went back to the living-room where Baby 
was crying fretfully. She followed me, but I never 
turned to look at her. [| sat down with Baby in my 
arms, swallowing my sobs, though it seemed as if | 
should choke. 

Jane laid her hand upon my shoulder. ‘‘ You don’t 
like me,” she said. ‘‘ There, what’s the sense of de- 
nying it? Don’t you suppose | can see through a stone 
wall? I’ve stayed away quite a spell and let you 
alone. 1 would n’t have come over this morning, only 
1 knew Baby was sick; { heard him crying half the 


as William 
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night. I saw, too, that you were all used up with 
want of sleep and worry. Now, I’m going to stay 
and give you a hand whether you want me to or: 
not.” 

**Oh,” | cried, ‘‘don’t. I can manage some way.” 

‘* How, I'd like to know? What do you suppose 
neighbors are for, and what does all this hymn- 
singing about ‘peace on earth and good will to 
men’ amount to, if we don’t do anything but sing it: 
What you stand most in need of is a bit of chirking up 
and: some neighborly help. Just get over these fool 
notions of yours and let a body be fnendly. [haven't 
any ax to grind. All | want is to give you a hand 
when you need it.’ 

| put out my hand, for I could not speak. Jane 
clasped it between her big, rough, red hands, and trom 
that moment our friendship began. 

‘*1’m going over home after Kate,” she said. ‘‘ She’s 
finished her ironing and there’s nothing particular to 
be done at our house. Christmas don’t make great 
odds in an old maid’s home.” 

A few minutes later she was back again. I heard 
Kate singing while she swept the floor and washed 
dishes in the kitchen. Jane followed me up-stairs. She 
moved about the chamber as if she were at home, 
tidying it with swift, capable touches. Then she closed 
the blinds to shut out the white glare of the sun on the 
snow. The darkness seemed to make the room more 
restful. She lifted Baby from my tired arms and 
walked with him noiselessly up and down the hall. 
His crying ceased and in a few minutes he was asleep. 

‘It is queer, isn’t it,” said Jane, with a hushed 
laugh, *‘how an old maid knows how to manage a 
baby?” She laid him gently in his crib. ‘‘Now I’m 
going to take care of you.” 

She ordered me about as if | had been a child. | 
took the warm bath she got ready and let her brush 
my hair; then | slipped into a soft: kimono without 
demur. ‘‘ Now you are to take anap,” she announced. 
“itis quiet and dark here and Baby is sound asleep.” 
‘*{ simply can’t,” | objected. ‘‘ William and his 
friends will be here in a few hours. | must phone to 
the Arlington. They can send a lunch over, ready to 
set on the table.’ 

‘*You will do nothing of the kind.” 


Jane grew 
domineering. 


‘*Kate and | have luncheon all planned.” 
‘There is nothing in the house that could be used 
to make a lunch,” | protested. 

‘All you have to do”—Jane’s voice took on a tone 
like a genera! commanding his army—‘‘is to drop down 
on that bed and takea nap. If you don’t, you will be 
in no condition to receive company.” 

| obeyed her. Cares of every sort seemed to take 
wing and in ten minutes | was sound asleep. When Jane 
woke me she stood beside the bed ready to help me 
dress. My prettiest gown lay on the couch. She 
twisted my hair into a knot and tucked a red carnation 
among the braids. 

Then William arrived with his friends. After they 
had brushed off the dust of the journey, Kate an- 
nounced luncheon. | almost laughed aloud as we sat 
down to the table. A glass bowl filled with shining 
holly stood upon a centerpiece of green ferns. A spicy 
fragrance came from a bowl of scarlet carnations on the 
sideboard. The luncheon was like one of those Ara- 
bian Night’s feasts which rise upon a magic table 
through the floor. There was the creamiest of tomato 
soup, with hot, crisp croutons, delicious cold tongue, 
puffy brown rolls, a green salad with cheese sand- 
wiches, a glass bowl filled with ruby-colored jelly 
touched with whipped cream, cake as white as snow, 
and coffee—such coffee—clear and rich and brown. 

In the middle of the luncheon I heard a whimpering 
cry. It gave me excuse enough to run up-stairs. In 
the darkened room, rocking softly, with Baby in her 
arms, sat an angel—an angel with a rugged face, with 
square, ungraceful shoulders and iron-gray hair brushed 
harshly off her forehead. She was singing. The voice 
| had once hated seemed to have grown soft and 
musical. It was a voice attuned to lullabies. I laid 
my hand upon her shoulder for a moment; then I bent 
to kiss her before | touched Baby’s soft curls with my 
lips. 

On Christmas Day we had one guest—the same 
guest who has been with us each Christmas for ten 
years. Who? Who could it be but Jane Hume? 
You would never call her vulgar again if you could 
reach the soul of her as we have done ! 


SEE PAGE 795 
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Pin Money Suggestions 
for Christmas Gifts 


[4st Christmas nearly all my little girl's gift money 


went for jig saw puzzles. ‘‘ That is what the girls 
like best of anything,” she said. This summer when 
her birthday came | gave her a jig saw. It cost five 
dollars. Wood sufficient for fifty puzzles went with it 
and cost two dollars more. The magazine cupboard 
was searched for covers that would make good puzzles. 
It is now late in November and tied up in pretty boxes 
are all her Christmas gifts, each one a puzzle, for big 
folks as well as small enjoy them. During six months 
the work at the jig saw proved the most delightful sort 
of rainy day recreation. The puzzles she has made 
would have cost fifteen to twenty dollars.— Mrs. ALEc 
Jessup. 


] HAVE very little money to spend at Christmas, so I 

try to give useful little things which come within 
my income. One year | took from the garden ten or 
twelve clumps of fine, thrifty parsley and transplanted 
them in small pots. Before Christmas they had filled 
my kitchen window with verdure. Wrapped in green 
crepe paper and tied with green tape, they made cheery 
Christmas gifts for apartment house friends. 


In some 
houses | saw them blooming till spring. 


M.N. B. 


] Gave my little girl a Christmas party and instead of 

floral decorations | had a Noah’s Ark table. In the 
center of the table stood a ten-cent ark and from it in a 
wavy procession came beasts of every sort in pairs. 
To furnish my procession, | took half a pound of ginger 
and chocolate cookies and on each one dabbed a 
little white icing. Before this dried | set into it an 
animal cracker, holding it for a moment till it stuck. 
These made a strange parade; pigs, elephants, horses, 
rabbits and everything you find among animal crackers, 
and interested the children greatly.— Mary G. F. 


Dvrine the fall my little boys brought in quantities of 

partridge berries and a lot of green moss from their 
excursions in the woods. I kept the moss well mois- 
tened in the cellar till Christmas, then utilized it for gifts. 
| purchased some ten-cent fish bowls and put a little 
moss in the bottom of each one; then added plenty of 
the choicest vines with a lot of berries on them 
Hortense ALDEN. 


Ore gift I received last year was not only decidedly 

novel but very welcome. It was a set of popover 
pans together with a recipe for those delicious air puffs 
It came from a friend who has not a great deal of 
money to spend, but remembered that | had asked for 
a recipe for her crisp “‘ pops” when lunching at her 
home, and had said that | must buy a set of pans.—D 
Mars. 


"THe prettiest trimming on our last Christmas tree was 

the silvered pine cones. We bought silver by the 
gill at a paint store, using the kind that decorates 
radiators. When the candles were lighted you have no 
idea what a glitter the scores of tiny silver cones 
made.—O. Y. T. 


WE atways have a Christmas cake at our house made 
from an old-fashioned raised cake recipe. | cover 
it with a thick White Mountain frosting, then around 
the edge just before the icing sets, | put a wreath of 
mistletoe, making the leaves from fresh citron peel 
shredded very thin. The berries are small, opaque 
white candies which cost about twenty cents a pound, 
while the stems are cut from angelica. | keep a bit of 
real mistletoe beside me as a model. The youngsters 
think ‘t the greatest cake of the year.— Ursula Gregg. 


MY ®00m is in deticate blue and white, so one Christ- 

mas, when I received a pin cushion in brilliant 
lavender, it taught me a lesson. | now make my gift 
harmonize with the coloring of my friend’s room so it 
will not swear at everything in the room, as that cushion 
did with mine.-—Mary KE ter. 


Att the year round | save every bit of baby ribbon, 

tinsel cord, and all the pretty candy boxes that 
come to the house. | keep them immaculately clean 
and iron out the ribbons. When Christmas arrives, 
this stock saves quite a bit of money.—P. F. G. 


JF You send gifts abroad, do not drop them in a city 

mail box as I did. Fortunately mine came back to 
me because | had put my name and address in the 
corner. 
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sm WANAMAKERS | 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of Character, is a Good Plan. 











Gifts 


Our Special Christmas Catalog 


of selected Gift Items, and 1000 illustrations 
of toys and games, the latest novelties of for- 
eign and domestic manufacture, will be ready 
November 25. Just write us on a postal, 
“Send me Christmas Catalog No. 17.” 


Practically: every page of our general 








Winter Catalog contains suggestions for 
Christmas Giving, and 32 pages are devoted 
especially to that purpose. If you haven’t 
a copy, ask us for this also. 


We pay postage, anywhere, on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. See Catalog for 
Freight and Express Free Delivery Terms 
throughout the United States. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York 


Christmas orders received now, with cards for enclosure, will be 
reserved and mailed as directed. 





Wanamaker Down Quilt, $5 Prepaid 
Order No. 134 Warmth Without Weight 

Size 6 ft. x 6 ft., weight 4 pounds, price $5. express prepaid 
to Mississippi River. 

This quilt at $5 is at least $1 better than any other quilt on the 
market at the same price. 

We manufacture it ourselves, not because we want to, but be- 
cause we wish to know just what goes into it. We buy the sateen in 
100,000 yard lots, and the down by the ton; we steam it ourselves, 

Tell us the color you prefer, whether pink, yellow, blue, olive, 
Terra Cotta or Persian, and we will select it for you. 

Other sizes: 6 ft.x7 ft. $6; 7 ft.x7 ft. $7; 3 ft. x4 ft.(cribsize) 
$2; 4 ft.x5 ft. (child’s bed) $3; 5 ft. x6 ft. (single bed) $4.50. 
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CH Current Panorama 
7 Worlds Progress 





OU can enjoy two of the 
most interesting and valu- 

able publications in the world, 
from now until Jan. 1, 1912— 
fourteen months—for /ess than 
the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to each! 
You send us only $5—yet you re- 
ceive $7 worth. 
The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS are indeed 
**4 Current Panorama of the World’s Progress’’ 
The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is not dry or technical, but reports, in a popular, easily-understood and fasci- 
nating manner, the newest developments in the world’s scientific and industrial progress. It contains notable 
illustrated articles on aeronautics, automobiles, railways,-the navy, electrical progress, engineering works and 
popular science. ‘The Notes and Queries Department, the Handy Man's Laboratory and the Handy Man's 
Workshop, will interest the whole family. 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS isa beautifully illustrated monthly magazine, reflecting American 
progress in building and furnishing homes and layinz out gardens and estates. 
to everyone who has a home and takes pride in its appearance. 


Scientific Americ an 


American Homes & Gardens (Wo 


The subscription price of either publication alone, is $3—yet we will send both publi- 
cations from now until January 1, 1912 for only $5. 
two different addresses, if desired. 


It contains articles of interest 


We will send the publications to 


There will be many valuable special numbers during 
these 14 months, and they are included in this offer. Send postal or express money 
order, or N. Y. Bank draft. x) 
MUNN 
& CO., Inc., 
New York City 


en 
> of Enclosed find $5, for which 
<osend me the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ae 
ev 


Fill out and return the coupon /-day. 
invest $5 more profitably ! 


You cannot 


Y 4 
avy 


oot and AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 
M U N N & te O °y I nc. oy from now until Jan. 1, 1912—§7 worth for $5: 
-s* / Name 








The stamps, however, were cancelled and | | 


359 Broadway, New York. 7 


I I BOs scicctntenistnieapsnanciilinnsansintiita 
City State __ 


BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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DARN! Why Darn? 

YOU HAVE BEEN DARNING ALL YOUR LIFE. IF YOU WANT 
70 QUIT DARNING BUY BUSTER BROWN’S GUARANTEED DARN- 
LESS STOCKINGS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY, 

Ss Lisle Half Hose for MEN; 
Dt aud heliotrope. 

e Hose for LADIES; medium and gauze weight; black or 
hed Eg 
ata! 

e Fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES; medium or light 
t, black or tan. 

ES Silk Lisle Fine gauge Ribbed; 


; black, tan, navy, gray, wine, 


yptian Hose for BOYS; light and heavy weight; 


black or tan. 
Se a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
)LES Silk LisleGauze,black or tan ; three pairs to box,$1.00 


GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 


For sale MOST every- 
where, but uf your mer- _— 
chant can’t supply you 
send us your order, 
stating kind, size and 
color wanted, and we 
will supply you direci, 
Pprepaying po ysfaqde. 

Write for Buster's 

Latest Funny Book, 

FREE 


Buster Brown’s 
Hosiery Mills, 


552 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn, 








Any man, every man, all men would appreciate the 


Krementz Gift Box 


f four of the famous 14-K Rolled Plate Krementz 

C ollar Buttons, th t will last for years without losing lustre). 

A vy one free for every one broken or damaged from any 
Packed in an attractive ribbon-tied box. 

Dollar the set of four. If not found at your haber- 

jeweler’s, a set will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


One 


KREMENTZ & CO.., 


105 Chestnut St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Direct to You’ 


RADE MARK REG 





** And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives 
you our factory wholesale prices and ex- 

" ull—saving you $6 to $40 on any fa- 
! 8 Ki rlamazoo stove or range, including 
gas »ves. Sold only direct to homes. Over 
4 00 sat sfied enstomers in 21,000 towns - 
to refer to. $100,000 bank 
2c. We prepay all freight 





Oven Thermom- 
eter Makes 
30 Days Free Trial Baking Easy 
360 Days Approval Test 


CASH OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our book today— 
any responsible person can have 
1e credit as your home stores 





d give you—and you save $5to# 
ash. No better stoves or ranges 
han the Kalamazoo could be made 

at any price. Prove it before we 
keep your money, Be an independ- 
ent bnyer end name for Free 
< atalogue No. 151. 


Kalamazoo Stove conan, Mfrs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 








l—F sUBSC 


«J|:decoration.—Rosert Corey. 











had to carry all the parcels to the post-office, not only 
to restamp them, but to make an affidavit of every- 
thing each parcel held.—EstHer WERNER. 


We; ‘LIVE, in thé country where ground pine grows 
plentifully, I gather quantities;of it each fall 


| before*the snow ‘come’, keep it in a-shted and sprinkle 
Jit.with water. every few days. 


At Christmas it is as 
‘bright and fresh as “when gathered. (It makes a lovely 


Notuine my little girl received last.Christmas pleased 

her so much as a tiny copper coal scuttle. On the 
side of it was printed in black letters, ‘‘Money to 
Burn.” It-held twenty-five new pennies.—Mks. F. H. B. 


AMONG my gifts in 1909 was a red bandanna hand- 

kerchief with a good deal of white in the center. 
On this was printed in indelible ink: ‘A Dusty Dust 
Delights a Duster.” And, by the way, do you know 
there is nothing makes such a good duster as a ban- 
danna handkerchief ? - MarGaret Jenks. 


Ween you distribute Christmas gifts this year, try the 
magic hat trick. Take out one of the leaves of 
the dining table, drape the table clear to the floor with 
red and green bunting, and wreath it with holly; undet 
it hide a confederate with a basket filled with gifts. 
Over the center of the table lay a strip of the bunting 
in which a hole has been cut, and hide the hole with 
holly. Let Santa Claus come in dressed as he is usually 
seen in pictures, except that he wears an old silk hat 
with a detachable crown. When he enters he poses as 
a magician and laying his hat in the middle of the 
table announces that he will make it produce all sorts 
of presents. The confederate under the table works 
while Santa talks and no end of fun ensues if Santa 
Claus has an eloquent tongue.—FLorence BERNARD. 


Ne ALL like a gift of money at Christmas occasionally, 
but there is a horrid commercialism in presenting 
the money in an envelope. There are many more 
attractive ways of doing it. One pretty way is to tuck 
a bill into an artificial rose and about the stem gum a 
slip of paper which says: ‘‘ This comes straight from 
my heart.” Or you may send an old colored mammy 
doll with a little bag hung on her arm. Put the money 
in that and this couplet: 
“ Honey, I has come to stay, 
What’s inside will pay my way.”” 


r. 8. 


A aire friend of mine made quite a bit of money last 
year by opening a shop for Christmas ideas. She 
had not so much to sell in the way of finished work, 


Success Magazin 


but she had ideas.to burn. She had been gatherin 
them for twelve months in fancy shops, from magazii 
and newspaper pages and among her friends. A goo 
idea was worth from five to fifteen cents.—F. B. 


A Woman I know who has no children to go the round 
on Christmas morning and scatter her gifts held 
Santa Claus reception last Christmas. Cards were sen 
out a few days ahead, as if to a tea. When the guest 
arrived their hostess received them before a cheery fire 
Beside it was a snow house made from cotton battin 
spread over a framework. Tiny evergreens stood o 
each side of the door and on the floor inside lay re 
bags of every shape and size. When tea had bee: 
served, a little Santa Claus crawled into the snow 
house and brought out the gifts. It was a charmin, 
idea, especially as on Christmas afternoon the “ doings ’ 
at home are usually over and one is delighted to hav 
the excuse for a tramp abroad.—F. B 
Ne nav no end of fun one Christmas when we dis 
tributed our gifts with pantomime and guessing 
games. Each one stood beside a chair on which was 
heaped the bundles she had ready. She called a name 
and when that person stood in front of her, the dono: 
went through all sorts of antics. If she had an 
umbrella to present, or a cup and saucer, or a sofa 
pillow, she went through the action of raising an 
umbrella and hurrying under it through the rain, of 
drinking tea or of laying her head on a pillow. The 
present was not handed out till the right guess was 
made.— F. 


"[ RY a Christmas hunt some time when you get tired of 

trees and stockings. We put each gift in the place 
where its recipient would be likely to keep it. Once 
it took us nearly all day to find our things. We dis- 
covered gloves in our glove boxes, shoes in the shoe 
bag, stationery in our desks, trinkets in our jewel cases, 
while mother found a set of new silver spoons in the 
spoon drawer.—F. B 


[)'© you ever have a Christmas auction? Collect all 
the gifts, with the names of the recipients written 
on them, then let the best talker in the house auction 
them off. The funnier the shape of the bundle the 
more the fun. Everybody bids, raising the bid a cent 
each time. The auctioneer does not give away the 
name on the parcel but when that person bids, it is 
knocked down to him at whatever he offers. The 
pennies we collected made several dollars. We spent 
them next day on all sorts of jolly things that children 
love and went ‘‘ Santa Clausing” at an Orphan Home. 
The day after Christmas was a joy that year.—F. B. 


Christmas Goodwill that Helps 


{ere and there throughout the United States 
ularly organized Santa Claus societies. The’ plan 
grew from a casual beginning. Some years ago, just 
before Christmas, the postmistress in a little town 
showed to a wealthy woman a bundle of children’s 
letters destined for the Dead Letter office at Washing- 
ton. Each one was addressed to Santa Claus. This 
woman made a request to the post office that they be 
handed over to her. The arrangement was kept a 
secret. In a small town it was quite easy to discover 
which of the small letter writers came from, Homes 
Santa Claus might pass by. Perhaps no more aston- 
ished children lived than these, who on Christmas 
morning received the very gifts for which they had 
asked. With each one went-a pleasant Christmas 
letter. The newspapers heard the story and it was 
published here and there all over the country. It sug- 
gested a ogg eq charity to others and now in many a 
citv Uncle Sam gives up to a woman’s club, a church 
society, or a little group of kindly people, all the local 
letters which are mailed to Santa Claus. The beauty 
of it is that the gift goes to each eager child as a direct 
answer from the generous, jolly Saint himself.— ELten 
STEARNS. 


are reg- 


circLe of women in a city church were one day dis- 

cussing the people who stood in need of cheer 
and help at Christmas time. Somebody asked for new 
ideas. One girl said: ‘‘I have in mind a class for 
whom few dream of doing anything: the lonely people 
who travel on Christmas day.” ‘‘ Nobody travels on 
Christmas day,” one of the sroup objected. ‘“‘l 
thought so, too,” said the girl, ‘until last year when 
1 was leaving town Christmas night to spend a few 
days with my sister. The train was late and I had 
more than an hour to wait. It was tedious enough for 
me, but there were people lounging abo it that great 
waiting room who had been there for hours. | de- 
cided that | was very comfortably fixed in comparison 
to them. Close by my side was a lonely youngster 
who was only twelve years old. She had traveled 
alone for three days and nights, she told me. Think 
of that, will you! Day,and night in a day coach, 
changing trains here and there, according to directions 
she carried, and buying in lunch rooms all she had to 
eat. Never in my life did | get more enjoyment out of 
spending a dollar than when | watched her eat a 
hearty dinner in the restaurant. Her train came in before 


3IGERS (OF RECORC) MCNTION **OUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED Of OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


mine did, so | saw her safe aboard on the last stretch of 
her journey. | spent all my small change on a bunch 
of carnations, a box of candy, some ‘funny’ papers and 
some gum for her. I tell you that happy little face 
smiling at me through the car window would have 
made it easy if | had walked to my destination.” 

These church women took the hint. For three 
years, now, they have gone in shifts to the station, 
taking with them all sorts of things; dolls and gantes, 
tempting lunches put up in the daintiest possible way, 
bunches of flowers, fruit, books, magazines and plenty 
of pure milk. Every vear they go home empty handed. 
If you do not beiieve there are friendless people abroad 
on Christmas day, take a look around your own depot! 

AME oe 
““T want,” said a friend of mine, ‘‘to give Justine a 
Christmas party, only | am so tired of catering 
to a lot of children who have had so much they are 
almost as blasé as grown folks.” Here is the way she 
planned it: Her little girl went to a public school 
where there were children of both the rich and the 
poor. Each child was asked to bring a schoolmate, 
who at other times never went to their parties. The 
youngsters had favorites and obeyed gladly. The 
democratic spirit of school life was preserved and there 
never was a happier party with its big supper, glorious 
tree and the merriest sort of a romp.— FLORENCE 
BERNARD. 


ne year, we had been located only a few months in 
a strange city when Christmas drew near, and | did 
not know a soul to whom we could give a bit of help 
or Christmas cheer. I asked my husband if he knew 
of anyone to whom | could send a Christmas dinner. 
‘*Not one,” he answered. Sol wrote to the Associated 
Charities for the name and address of some needy 
family. They sent me that of a woman who was toil- 
ing hard to keep a roof over her children’s heads. On 
Christmas morning my husband helped me to carry 
them a big basket. | stayed for an hour. | did not 
listen to a tale of woe, but evidences of poverty and 
need could not be hidden in the poor little home. 
There was a small crippled girl who could not move 
without help, a wan-faced baby and two other young 
children. When I came home, my husband said: ‘‘I 
got a glimpse of your woman when she opened the 
door. It seemed to me as if | had seen her before.” 


See pace 79d 
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You have,” I answered. ‘‘She cleans your office and 
» halls of your building. She says that nearly every 

orning she lifts her pail to let you pass.” The 
counter taught me one lesson; that is, to look for the 

or among those who come to our own door.—Mrs. 
T. Swain. 


a . 


(se Christmas, a wealthy New York woman obtained 
the names of a score of girls who serve her during 
the year in all sorts of ways. There were girls at the 
phone office, who answer her calls; the cashiers of a 
dairy, a grocery, a market, and other places where she 
deals; girls who waited on her regularly at a milliner’s, 
lorist’s, a candy shop, in dry goods stores and a shoe 
shop. She remembered a pleasant girl who had helped 
er at the library; a stenographer, who occasionally 
cleared up a block in her correspondence; Nér manicure, 
iwo polite young women at the dentist’s and the 
doctor’s offices, as well as others. A week before 
Christmas each of these girls received a card inviting 
her to a house-party at this woman’s lovely home on 
the Hudson. As Christmas day fell on Monday, the 
party gathered in the station at 9.30 Saturday night 
Their hostess was waiting to introduce them to a friend 
who was to take her place as entertainer. She was a 
woman with few cares and the task was a delight to 
her. These twenty girls will never forget that house- 
party. The sumptuous home, with its roaring fires in 
big fireplaces, its lavish decoration of flowers, its 
warmth and its beauty, seemed ready to take them to 
its gracious heart. Every luxury was at their disposal; 
not the least of which was a ten o’clock Sunday break- 
fast in bed. The quiet, peaceful Sabbath amid rare 
comfort and loveliness was a wonderful rest for girls 
whose every day was a working day. On Monday 
there was a long sleigh ride through the picturesque 
valley, a lordly dinner, music, and a lordlier Christmas 
tree. A Round Robin letter written that night in the 
library brought tears of pleasure to the eyes of one 
woman when she read it.—O. G. B. 


nN A boarding school | know, there is such a Christ- 
mas tree as you never saw, even in your dreams. 
Sometimes, when one tree capacious enough to answer 
the purpose can not be found, there are two on the 
platform of the big school room. Every night, for 
weeks before Christmas, each girl spends her parlor 
hour at work on something ‘‘for her child.” The 
school principal is in close touch with the city’s charity 
workers who know plenty of children to whom Santa 
Claus is an unknown visitor. Soon after the fall term 
begins, each girl, during visits with her teacher to some 
needy homes, is allowed to pick out her ‘‘Christmas 
child.” Frequently this is a brand new experience. 
Sore girls come from homes which have never done 
one bit of individual charity work. There may have 
been contributions to this and the next ‘‘ cause,” and 
the girl may have contributed to it from her own 
allowance, but there was none of the pleasure which 
follows doing a kindness personally. Sometimes her 
neart is so deeply touched that she wants to do more 
than her share. When she can sew, she puts real labor 
into her gifts. If she can not, she pays some one else 
to do it. Dolls are dressed, and every sort of handi- 
craft the girls know is pressed into service to give a 
personal touch to the presents. Besides, there is an 
ample provision of thoroughly useful things: neat little 
suits and overcoats, warm frocks, woolly Tams, cosy 
mittens, stockings by the dozen, good, sensible under- 
wear, sturdy shoes, pretty hats and comfortable nighties. 
Of course there are toys and books—scores of them 
besides candy and fruit. First the children come for 
supper. They regard it as a wonderful spread. Fried 
chicken, corn fritters, hot biscuit and Neapolitan ice 
cream, served at a rose-decorated table, is something 
like a fairy tale dinner come true. For thirty years, 
ever since this school was founded, the children’s 
Christmas tree has gone on without a break. It is a 
boon to needy families and it is also a lesson that can 
not be measured for the girls who year by year go out 
into the world to make homes of their own. | know 
whereof I speak because I was one of the girls.—Jant 
R. HENDERSON. 
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YEAR after year, a prominent woman in our city has 

one celebration of Christmas that is not forgotten 
by a goodly number of men. Two interurban car lines 
end near her home and each car waits there ten minutes. 
During that interval the conductor and motorman are 
her guests. A tray is carried out to the car. Upon it 
you might find a pot of steaming coffee with thick 
cream, a plate of delicious sandwiches, sugared dough- 
nuts, delectable pie and fruit. Besides, there are two 
small bundles with a sprig of holly tied in the ribbons. 
They hold all sorts of things; it may be a tie, a hand- 
kerchief, warm mittens, cigars, a year’s subscription to 
a magazine, or a book. She has taken pains to learn 
the name of every man who is her guest and in each 
parcel goes a hearty greeting written by herself. When 
| tell you that fifty men come and go over the line 
during Christmas day shifts, you will realize it is a 


kindaess which means no small amount of work. 
W. 




































For years the apple growers of the Northwest 
have been making fortunes every vear. 

They had a soft snap and didn't say much about 
it at first, but everybody knows it now, with the 
result that the good orchard land is being picked 
up pretty fast. 

As an example of what we're doing here, I'll cite 
my own Case. 

I've got sixty acres of as fine orchard as ever 
laid out of doors, if I do say it. 

Fifty-five acres of it is only four years old but 
due to bear next year. Five acres is in full bear- 
ing. From that five acres I picked 2,800 boxes of 
apples last year and sold them for $8,656. Pretty 
good for five acres, don’t you think? But I did 
better than that; I selected 640 boxes out of the 
lot, shipped the car to the National Apple Show 
at Spokane, and the judges said it was the best 
car of apples ever exhibited and awarded me the 
Grand Sweepstakes Prize of $1,000. 

The newspapers spread the news all over the 
country and shortly I began to receive letters from 
pretty nearly every State in the Union, asking 
how the writers could get in on 
such a snap asl evidently had. 
The letters were mostly from 
people who couldn't leave 
home andasarulethey didn't 
have much to invest, but they 
wanted to put what little they 

did have where it would 
bring them something worth 











Apple Orchards Are Makers 
Of Fortunes. 


Do You Want To Make Some Good 
Clean Money? Of Course You Do. 
I'll Tell You How To Do It. 


them and give them what they wanted, which 
I did. i 

The upshot of the whole thing is I planted a one 
hundred and ten acre orchard last Winter, sold it 
out in undivided half-acre Units to those people 
and have been’ forcéd to plant two hundred and 
thirty acres moreto be.sold in the same way. 

I ought to say that the deal being too. big for 
me to handle alone, I incorporated .the Rogue 
River Commercial Orchard Company. and‘ took iq 
some of the solid business men out here to log, 
after the business end of it. I look after the 
orchards myself. 

I have an idea that plan of mine might strike 
you as a good one. It’s worth looking into any- 
how. If you think so too, just write me that you 
want a copy of *‘ Apple King” booklet and Til 
send it to you, It tells the story. 


Yours cordially, 





20-Siescsliec. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW TO EITHER OFFICE 
r ROGUE RIVER COMMERCIAL ORCHARD CO. 
Dept. 10, Medford, Ore. 
726 Missouri Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me at once free book by H. B. Tronson. 
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Best & Co. 


Winter Footwear for Boys and Girls 


seginning with a serviceable, everyday shoe, our large stock of Boys’ and Girls’ Footwear includes shoes for ever 


purpose (up to fine dress models at $5.50). 


Zest” lasts are shapely, comfortable fitting, allowing freedom across the ball of the foot, with a snugness at waist and 
heel which prevents the toes from crowding to the front. Leathers are selected for pliancy and wear, and give long service at 
economical prices. Our shoes are all guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 


The “ Best ’’ line of shoes include—The College Girls’ Shoe, Growing Girls’ Shoe, Young 
Mens’ Shoe, “‘ Best’’ Orthopedic, “‘ Best ’’ Damp-proof and *‘ Best’’ Instep Arch Sup- 
porting Shoe, School Shoes, Walking Shoes, Hockey Shoe, Gymnasium Shoes, Dress 
Shoes, Carriage Boot, Dancing Pumps, Slippers, Overshoes and Rubber Boots. 


Winter Catalogue 
of Young Men’s, Misses’, Boya’, Girls’, Children’s and In- 
fants’ Shoes, with illnstrations of Winter Fashions in every 
article of clothing for Juniors, mailed to any address upon 
receipt of request. 
We outfit the young from head to foot—underwear to 
overcoat, hats to gloves, at economical prices. 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Fifth Street - - - : 


Mail Order Service 
For our out-of-town patrons we offer an improved Long 
Distance Shopping Service, which great!y facilitates order- 
ing goods by letter. Every order receives the personal at 
tention of an experienced house shopper. Prompt shipment 
of all merchandise. 
Please address Dept. 27 


New York 
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GET $1200 


OF THIS 


$500,000.00 


NEXT MONTH 
$500.000.00 to change hands 


One cent starts you. Any honest, industrious man or woman can enter. 


HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 


Thousands of dollars already distributed—going on daily. Listen! 
10 people receive over $40,000 
WINNERS 





$2, 212 J weeks went to Korstad (a 
$1,200 9%, $1,100 srerrer etene 
$ 1 3,24 - rede credited to Zimmerman 
$3,000 in 30 days to Wilson (a banker). 

$ 1 ,685 > = ange received by Rasp (an 
$800 * na'”* $4,000 Svinttis ministers 
$2,800 to Rogers (a surveyor). 

$6,800 to Juell (a clerk), 

$2, 200 to Huard (a doctor). 

$5, 000 to Hart (a farmer). 


ese are just a few—hundreds sharing similar 
prosperity Reads like fiction, yet it’s the gospel 
truth, Provenby sworn statements—inves- 
tigation—any proof you want. 


Don’t envy these people— 
join hands—Win a fortune. 


Do as they are doing. Let us give you the same 
high grade opportuuity, supplying 8 out of 10 homes 
with Allen’ s Wonderful Bath Apparatus. 





Rev. C. Miller 





M. Juell 

















Something new, different, grand. 


Wonderfal bat true—gives every home a 
pate room for only 86.50; excels others cost- 
0. Think of it! So energizes water—one 
Lample; cleanses almost automatically; no 
plumbing no water works- self heating. 
d anything be more popular? Agents, it’s 
rresistl ble. Used by the U. 8. Govern. 


R. V. Zimmerman 


rhink of millions who want bath-rooms. No 
wonder Beem writes: I averaged 


$164.25 WEEKLY FOR 3 MONTHS x 





. Stoneman 











Wilson sold 102 tn 14 days; Hart 16 in 3 hours; 
Langley 8215 worth the first day; Reese solicited GO 
people—sold 55. No wonder Cashman says: ‘ Men 
who couldn't sell your goods, couldn’t sell bread in a fam- 
ine,’’ and Lodewick * Lucky I answered ad; it’s great; 
money coming fast, 17 orders today.’ 


$500,000.00 


worth will be sold easily this season. 75:per cent. 
profit to you. Experience unneccessary. 


Free sample and credit to active agents. 


Be first—get exclusive rights—own a rip roaring 
business. Investigate tor your own use anyhow, 


Make $8,000 this year. 


Spare time means $15 daily 
One cent starts you 

a mere postal, contain- 
ing your name and address 
—that’s all. Send today for 
amazing offer—it’s free. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 3106 Allen Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
THE _STEPPING- STONE TO WEALTH 


is the systematic saving of money. You and 
members of your family can easily cultivate this 
admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


over? day. Your money accumulates 
rapidly. Deposit of each coin registered 
automatically. Capacity, $30. Bank opens 
when $5 or multiple thereof has been de- 
posited. Cannot be opened otherwise. Made of 
solid steel, oxidized copper finish. Size 24 x 3} 
inches. Price, $1.00, prepaid in U. S. Money 
back if not satisfactory. An appropriate Xmas gift. Order NOW. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B14 Ashland Block, Chicago. Ill, 


Thought Force 


FOR SUCCESS 

ELIZABETH TOWNE’S ownexperiences. Shows how to use 
nergy and power to advantage; how to get most from personal 
environment; how to work for better conditions; how to con- 
serveenergy. A book for YOU today, to set your desire-energy 
in the way of success zow. For 10e “Thought Force for Suc- 
cess” and a three months’ trial subscription to **NAUTILUS.” 
Address Elizabeth Towne, Dept. 96, Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Oneness Which Pervades the 
Universe 


THe late. Professor Shaler, of Harvard University, said 

that the greatest discovery of the last century was 
that of the unity of everything in the universe, the 
oneness of all life. 

This idea that there is but one principle running 
through the universe, one life, one truth, one reality; 
that this power is divinely beneficent, and that we are 
in a great principle-current, which is running God- 
ward, is one of the most inspiring, encouraging, and 
fear-killing thoughts that ever entered the human 
mind. 

The realization that in the truth of our being we 
are a part of the one great creative principle of the 
universe, a necessary, inseparable part of it, and that 


we can no more be annihilated than can the laws of * 


mathematics; that we must be immortal ourselves 
because we are a part of immortal Principle; that we 
must partake of all of the qualities which compose our 
Creator—Father, that we must be perfect and im- 
mortal because we were created by Perfection, solves 
the greatest mysteries of life and gives us a wonderful 
sense of security, safety, satisfaction and contentment, 
which nothing else can give. 

The constant contemplation of our union with the 
Infinite life helps to establish a certainty in cur lives, 
an assurance that we are not the playthings of chance, 
the puppets of accident or fate; that we are not tossed 
hither and thither in the universe, the victims of a cruel 
destiny which we can not control. 

Just in proportion as we realize this oneness with the 
Divine, this at-one-ment with our Maker, do our lives 
become calm, confident, creative. 

There isno doubt that Saint Paul got a glimpse of this 
union of man with the great creative sustaining princi- 
ple and had it in mind when he said: ‘‘ For | am_per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, hor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from it.” 

‘*Ye shall know the truth (of your divinity) and the 
truth shall make you free;”’ that is, free from the 
slavery of fear, anxiety, care; free from the bondage of 
superstition, uncertainty and limitation; free from the 
thought of poverty and distress. 

The coming-man will lose all sense of fear because 
he will be conscious of his connection with Omnipo- 
tent power. 

I] have seen a delicate woman pass through sufferings 
and trials which would have sent most strong men and 
women to an insane asylum, and yet she never 
wavered or complained, but was always, even during 
the darkest hours, poised, helpful, serene, always full 
of love for her fellow men. There was a light in her 
eye which was not born of earth, because she was 
so entrenched in principle, in truth, so conscious of her 
oneness with the Divine, so completely in tune with 
the Infinite, and her faith was so gigantic that nothing 
could happen to throw her off her center. Not even 
torture, or starvation, or ostracism, could snuff out that 
divine light which shone in her eyes, or destroy i 
equanimity or serenity. She felt the presence of < 
Divine hand leading, guiding, protecting her, and ies 
was not afraid. 

It has ever been a mystery to the world that martyrs 
and prisoners could go through such sufferings and 
tortures, not only without a tremor of fear, but even 
with the assurance of victorious triumph. The reason 
was that they were anchored in eternal principle, but- 
tressed by truth, justice and right. Nothing could 
happen seriously to disturb them, because the hand 
that held them fast was Divine, Omnipotent. 

The mind that has once caught a glimpse of its at- 
one-ment with the Divine, felt that it isin tune with the 
Infinite, is never again afraid of anything that can 
happen to it. 

We are weak and inefficient because we shut off 
this power by our false training, wrong. thinking, 
vicious living. 

In this way many people cut themselves entirely free 
from their conscious divine connection by severing the 
strands in the cable of justice, truth and love which 
connect them with their God, and are thus shorn of 
power. ‘ 

This accounts for the cowardice of a criminal who 
was once-a hero. ‘He has cut himself off from his 
Creator, Father, and the consciousness of this separate- 
ness gives hima sense of uncertainty, helplessness, 
isolation, from the great principle which he inherited 
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from his divine Father and the feeling that he is 1 
longer a complete man. 

Every time we do wrong, every time we depart fro 
the truth, every time we commit a dishonest, unworth 
act, do a mean, contemptible thing, we thus lessen th 
Omnipotent grip upon us, and then we become a pre, 
to all sorts of fears, apprehensions, dreads and doubts 
Separated from the divine Power, we feel as helpless 
as a little child left alone in the dark. 

Only the pure in heart can see God (good), for every 
wrong act is a film upon the eye which blinds us to 
good (God). 

Man is beginning to learn that his power, his success, 
his happiness are in proportion to the completeness of 
his consciousness of his divine connection, and that he 
is mighty or weak as he keeps it inviolate and sacred, 
or breaks it. 

All our troubles come from our sense of separateness 
from the infinite Source. 

The moment we feel conscious that our union with 
the great creative power is broken, we are filled with 
fear, uncertainty and apprehension; we feel a sense of 
helplessness, a separateness from the Great Source of 
Things which makes us weak, timid, apprehensive. 
Fear, anxiety, worry, are positive evidences that we 
have lost our divine connection and strayed from home; 
that we are out of tune with the Infinite, and in discor 
with principle. Our strength comes from a conscious 
oneness with Omnipotence. 

Perfect love casteth out fear, because perfect love 
annihilates all the idea of separateness between ourselves 
and Infinite love and kills all sense of danger. 

When we sense our at-one-ment with Him, when 
we become fully conscious of this divine union, all of 
our troubles flee, all of our diseases and all of our sins 
are healed. 

When we are in such close contact with Deity that 
we actually feel God, all sense of weakness, limitation, 
fatigue, timidity, doubt, will vanish, and we shall 
have that fearlessness which comes only from the con- 
sciousness of our at-one-ment with Truth. 

Man is great in proportion as he reflects truth, justice, 
right. Heisa weakling when he depends upon his own 
power and does not recognize this divinity principle, of 
which he is a necessary part. 

No man can attain to the maximum of his power 
until he recognizes that he is a part of the great Princi- 
ple of the universe, and that this ‘Principle permeates 
his entire being and is part of his reality. Then he 
feels that he is a part of the truth—of the reality of 
all being. 

‘The Divinity that shapes our ends is in ourselves; it 
is our very self.” 

The very holding of the thought that we are truth 
itself, that error is abnormal to us, that we are harmony 
and not discord, that we are the principle of life, the 
very essence of love, justice, truth and beauty, gives us 
peace, serenity, a steadfastness and spiritual uplift 
which no material things can bestow. 

Just in proportion as we have a perfect sense 
of our at-one-ment with the Divine, shall we receive 
the life current, the health current, which can heal all 
our diseases. This is the secret of all healing, of all 
health, prosperity, and happiness, a conscious union 
with the Divine. There is no harmony, no health, 
no genuine happiness that is lasting and worth 
while outside of this at-one-ment. If we could only 
constantly live in the consciousness of this union, we 
could always maintain physical and mental harmony. 
This is the secret of all human blessedness. 

In this consciousness we do not grow old in spirit. 
Instead of declining with the years, we renew our 
youth perpetually, and we constantly advance to 
greater and greater growth. 

What a comforting and sustaining thought it is that 
an Infinite power presides over us which is kinder to us 
than we are to ourselves, kinder than we can be to 
those we love best; a force which is always ready to 
heal our hurts and to restore us, no matter how we 
have sinned in violating nature’s law! 

When one feels that his hand is gripped by the 
Omnipotent hand, he is ‘‘ too near to God for doubt or 
fear” and he knows that no harm can come to him from 
anv finite source. 

The realization of all this will help us to live the life 
which is worth while, and will show us the bareness, 
the hollowness, the emptiness of the selfish, greedy 
struggle in which most of us are engaged. The con- 
sciousness that we actually do live, move and hav: 
our being in Divinity will elevate our standards and 
multiply our powers as nothing else can. 


See pace 795 
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A piece of steel well-magnetized will lift another 
ght times its own weight unmagnetized. A man in 
such with the divine principle, magnetized by the con- 
siousness of his oneness with the great creative force 
if the universe, in touch with Omnipotence, has many 

times the power of the man who depends upon his own 
uny strength. In comparison they are like a motor- 
1an who puts up his trolley pole and draws from the 
great wire the help of the mighty electrical current, and 
ne who tries to push his car by his own strength. 
‘** Let the mind be in you which was also in Christ; ”’ 
that is, the mind that gives health, peace and happi- 
ss} the mind that gives harmony, justice, truth and 
eauty. This is impossible unless we live, move and 
have our very being in Him; unless we abide under the 

shadow of the Almighty. 

The very idea of persistently holding the thought 

that one is divinely upheld, the thought that no harm 
in possibly come to him while he is thus ensconced 
the Divine Presence, destroys all fear and worry; 
drives away anxiety, restores confidence and multiplies 


power. 
+ + 
Doing the Hardest Thing First 


KNOW a Very successful man who early in life resolved 
that, no matter how hard anything might be, or how 
seemingly impossible for him to do, he would do it if 
the doing would prove of value to him. He made this 


the test, and would never allow his moods or feelings | 


to stand in the way of his judgment. He forced him- 
self into a habit of promptly doing everything, no 
matter how disagreeable, if it would further his 
advancement. 

People who consult their moods, their preferences or 
their ease never make a great success in life. It is the 
man who gets a firm grip on himself and forces himself 
to do the thing that will ultimately be best for him, 
who succeeds. The man who goes through life picking 
out the flowers and avoiding the thorns in his occupa- 
tion, always doing the easy thing first and delaying or 
putting off altogether, if possible, the hard thing, does 
not develop the strength that would enable him to do 
hard things when necessity forces them upon him. 

It is pitiable to see young men and women remaining 
far below the place where their ability ought to have 
carried them, just because they dislike to do disagree- 
able things until compelled to. The best way always is 
to tackle the hardest things first. 


+ + 
When Tempted to Play the Coward 


W Eatt have days of discouragement and moments when 

we would be glad to run away from our troubles 
and responsibilities. In these times of depression 
and discouragement, when we feel that we amount to 
but little and doubt whether, after all, life is worth 
while, there is always danger of playing the coward; 
of doing something that we shall be ashamed of later 
It is better never to take an important step or make a 
radical change when discouraged. 

When everything seems dark ahead and you can 
not see another step, then say to yourself: ‘‘1l guess it 
is up to me now to play the part of a man,” grit your 
teeth and push on, knowing that the gloomy condition 
will pass; that no matter how black or threatening the 
clouds, there is a sun behind them which will ulti- 
mately burst through. You will be surprised to find 
what power and courage are developed by this holding 
on as best you can. 

After becoming better acquainted with the mighty 
reserve which is in you, you will learn that you can 
depend upon it; that it will come to your rescue in 
your hour of need. 

I have known young men to play the coward to 
such an extent as to cancel engagements to speak on 
important occasions, just because they were filled with 
terror at the very thought of appearing before an audi- 
ence. Their timidity, their fear of not acquitting them- 
selves properly, made such cowards of them that they 
invented all sorts of excuses for shirking the respon- 
sibility. 

Many people are frightened out of taking responsi- 
bilities which they know perfectly well they would 
be capable of fulfilling, and which would be of untold 
benefit to them if carried out. They haven’t the 
courage to measure up to their opportunities. 

Now, when tempted to play the coward, get by 
yourself and give yourself a good talking-to. Think 
how cowardly it would be to run away from your 
responsibility or opportunity. Just say to yourself that 
you are made of better stuff; that you are going to do 
the thing that you agreed to do, no matter how hard or 
disagreeable it may be. 


“ Jim, Be a Man”’ 
WEEN 2 prominent man was asked to name the thing 
which had contributed most to his success in life, 

he replicd that it was this admonition fyom his father 
when, is a boy, he started to the country school for 
the firsi time: ‘‘Jim, be a man.” 

“And then, again, when | graduated from college, 
father said, ‘ Jim, be a man.’ ” 

This simple sentence had more influence over the 
man’s career than any other one thing 
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eres é stn ‘ — : 
About 84% of All Goods Sold in This Country 
today are sold—directly or indirectly 
influence of correspondence. 
Letter-heads, then, must be necessarily impressive 
and productive 
If YOURS are to gain recognition for your goods 
or services they must reflect your integrity, and 
measure up to your business standards. 
A Bond Paper with the “Eagle A” Water-mark is the maxi- 
mum of quality in business correspondence paper at its price. 
This Water-mark indicates 100% of actual paper value. 
Thirty-four Bond Papers are quality Water- Marked with the 
“Eagle A’”’—and each produces substantial, productive sta- 
tionery, according to your needs. 


Look for the “Fagle A’’ It’s a good Habit 
But to have absolutely the most effective and productive 
stationery —specify 


COUPON BOND 


(Fac-simile Water-mark.) 
—THE CONSUMMATE “EAGLE A” BOND PAPER— 
COUPON BOND is of so high a quality—is so impres- 


sive and commanding in appearance—prints and lithographs 
so perfectly—and costs so little more than the paper you 
are now using—that not to adopt it is to lose 50% of the 
effectiveness of your correspondence. 


Our new portfolio of COUPON BOND Specimen busi- 
ness forms demonstrates the truth of this argument. 
» Send for it, and also ask for samples of Berkshire Text 
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—the best ‘‘Eagle A’’ Paper for fine booklet work. 


= AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


a 17 MAIN STREET HOLYOKE, MASS. TekeMak 
Water. Mark Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. Twenty-nine Mills. W ater-Mark 





A Gift That’s Different and Better 


ERE'S something really novel and really use- It will stand the severest usage and last a lifetime. 
H ful—a Christmas gift worth giving and worth Youcan easily carry it in a grip. Size only 2x5 x11 
etting. inches. Weighs complete only 442 pounds, Anyone 
The Bennett peep be nsomary + Loge ‘* toy yet ~ can operate it. 
the finest kind of a gift for young folks. t means end- n 
less amusement as well as cnae ant usefulness. Sold on Free Trial—Fully Guaranteed 
The Bennett Portable Typewriter isn't a $100.00 Sent express prepaid to any part of the United 
typewriter yet it does work that actually equals that of States. If the Bennett does not wholly meet your 












the highest-priced machines and soit makes a very use- needs, and is returned within 10 days of its receipt 
ful and most acceptable gift for grown-ups in nearly by you, your money, less express charges, will be re- 
every walk of life. funded. 


This wonderful new typewriter fills the demand for a You know someone who would be delighted with 
simplified, portable, low-priced, typewriter which really such a gift from you. Send youmname and address now 
does the best work. for free illustrated catalog and samples. 


ria Portable Typewriter 


A product of the 
Elliott - Fisher 
Billing and A\ 
Adding Ma- /\\ 
chine factory which ‘ 
has earned a world 
wide reputation forthe 
high quality of its 
products. 


S. M. Bennett 
Typewriter Company, 
366 Broadway, 

New York, U.S. A. 


Agents wanted for a tew unfilled territories. 


in ordering by mail from our advertisers to write your name and address plainly. 
Be e A little care in this will save all much trouble. Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
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Prospectus 

To.day 


It Tells How 
to Add 

to Your 
Earning 
Capacity 


Yon ought to find 
it will be for you to develop your 
yught to learn about the practical courses 

as training this institution teaches by mail. 
ught to know how, by the expenditure of a 
atin of money, you can add to your fund of 
nformation—knowledge that you can use in 
day business—knowledge that will make 
velope fatter and make your position in life 

rtant. 

cht to known the practical men who com- 

faculty of the Universal Business Institute. 
=COURSES TAUGHT BY THE== 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Commercial Law Cost Accounting 
Corpeorated ¢ tniza- Practi Suanking 
R e 


Jot ight to know what sort of service the Univer- 
f sal Business Institute renders. j 
t Vv ensy 


You ¢ 





tion and Adminis- 
tration 
Certified Pul 
Lecount: 
Corporath 
Advertising 
Brokerage 
Accounting 
Each Cc 
at the 





Invest 
Business Organ- 
pation 
Credits and 
Private Finances 
urse complete in itself. 
earliest possible moment how oppor- 
ng at your door. If you want all this 
rmation 
Send for Prospectus C To-day. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. C 
Fifth Ave., cor. 23rd St., New YVork City 




















Young Man— | 
Be a Lawyer! 


No other profession presents you with 


suchopportunitiesforasuccessfulfuture. 
- j il business opportunities lawyers reap a golden 


A lawyer has POWER. The whole me ong eed 
ivice. His influence extends into the hom 

GREAT BUSINESS ORGANI ZATIONS 
ire law n positions a st trust and prestige. 
A yer i INDE PENDEN He selects his clients, sets | 
his price, practices where he likes, has few worries com- 
I t > m anufacturer or merchant, is absolute 
I ter of the situation. | 
Y roung man! ! If you have health, en- | 
rey sense, patience and a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Law is a WELL-PAID PROFESSION. Through practice | 
| 


and t ness lif 





hiy fit you for practice. Our grad- | 
uates have been admitted to the bar in 
every State of the Union. 

Not a “‘short cut.’’ Not a makeshift. 
Not ncontis nsed summary. Acomplete | 
College Law Course, covering every | 

of legal procedure and document. 
Prepared and taught by expert attor- 
neys. Books, lessons, side helps, lec- 
tures, illustrative cases, examinations, 
encouragement and counsel. Success- 
fulfor2) years. Write for the catalogue 
and “‘evidence.”’ 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW | 








124 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














ir graduates are filling High Salaried Positions, 


F EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


easy, fascinating work, Practical, Individual Home In- 
atrastis mm. Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 
iceeseful teaching. Finanelal retarns guaranteed, 
ART ist” §S of fine instruments and 
supplies to each student, 
Our Own Fireproof Bidg. 


Se ae 


1d Hands 


i. 
some art beak. 








WANTED 
SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
i positions now open, paying from $100 to 
No former experience required to get one 
teach you to be a high grade Traveling 
man by mail ar | assist you to secure a 
ere y can earn W nile you are learning. 
ir Free Book, “A KNIGHT OF THE 
; our special offer and testimonials from 
women we have pieced in good 
positions open. Address (nearest 
‘ 21 
NATIONAL SAL E SME N’ Ss —™ ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco, Atlanta 


MONEY MEN AND WOMEN 


write today for our new big 32-page 
free booklet show ing oar beds and 
f d learn how to grow mushrooms for 











big, pre fits in path stables, sheds, boxes, 
Surprising returns from smali space with 
Markets waiting for all you can ralse. 


se|| the best spawn and teach you 
National Spawn & “Mushroom Co. 
Dept. 28, Hyde Park, Mass. 


WANT ED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


. Y. commission firm. See what they 
N: ‘ aes al 3 ey Magazine (monthly). spec- 

' trom us Ten Cents. Kead also in our big 
l ¥ ree Book low to make money breeding squabs, 
‘ get $6 a doz., how to start small and grow big. 

Plymouth Rock Pear Co., 147 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


SHORT STORIES—Ic. to 10c. a Word 


We sell stories and book Manuseripts on commis- 
sion; we criticise and revise them and tell you 
where to sell them. Story-writing and Journalism 
taught bs y fogre Send for free booklet, ** Writing 
for Profit;:” ‘lis how. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 69 The Bal iwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PLEASANTRY 





Shee wee 








WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE— 
crisp, amusing stories that have not been printed in other publi- 
cations. we judge a contribution to be good enough for our 

“Point and Pleasantry’’ column, we will pay ten cents a word 
for each story as published, reserving the right to change the 
wording as may seem necessary. 


OAT AM 
—— 
If we consider a contribution to be not quite up ‘to the stand- 
ard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 
it for te department at our current rates. 
TRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 

UNLESS “STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 

Address: Editor, ** Point and Pleasantry.” 











Being the Songs 





ATIVE of Sweden or Norway, 
Tyrant of terrible type, 
Standing around in the doorway, 
Smoking a miserable pipe 


Thou who refusest to steam up, 
Thou who denyest me heat, 
Thou who wilt not send my cream up, 
Thou who purloinest my meat 


Father of infants whose weeping 

All through the perilous night 
Loudly inhibits my sleeping— 

Read, if thou canst, what | write: 


Why, at this holiday season, 
Should | drop into the slot 
Money? There isn’t a reason, 


Therefore, old chap, | shall not. 








IIl.—To a Stenographer 


PERSON feminine of gender, 
Pounding at the lettered keys, 
Think you that I should surrender 
Tribute, be it ne'er so slender > 
Lithe and listen, please : 


You who, chafing at your fetters, 

Say you “Do not have to work,” 
Queen of pompadoured coquetters 
How you hate to take my letters ! 

How you love to shirk! 


You who take two hours for luncheon, 
Cake and soda, as it seems, 
Being all that make your nuncheon, 
While all afternoon you munch on 
Callow chocolate creams! 


Typist, ‘tis the truth I'm telling, 
Pardon my insurgency. 

But, O maid at work rebelling, 

Scorner of the rules of spelling, 
Not a cent from me! 





Christmas Cards 


y FRANKLIN RP ADAMS 


IV. 
a Cook 


OREIGN genius culinary, 
Proud but inefficient cook, 
Gretchen, Olga, Hulda, Mary, 


Look 


I laply thou expect'st a present 
As the smallest of thy dues, 
Hearken! Thoushalthear unpleasant Thy results but prove thou carest 


Hast thou ever tried to study 
What my palate would allure > 


Dost thou make the coffee muddy ? Dost thou get a Christmas guerdon > 
Sure. 





of an Old Scrooge 





III.— 
To an 


Boy 





OU leave me waiting on my floor, 
Although I press the button hard. 
Day after day do you ignore 
This bard. 


I walk downstairs ; a tiresome task 
For one aweary, worn and old. 
And now at Christmas-time you ask 
For gold! 


Shall I a good cigar deny 
Myself > A quarter? Make your lot 
A bit more bearable? . . . . Wel 
Guess not! 


ell, I 


To 








Though I like a peeled tomato, 
Do I get it thataway ? 
Do I get a baked potato ? 
Nay. 


Though I like my steak the rarest, 
Red as ten Milwaukee bricks, 


News. Nix. 


Therefore let this be the burden 
Of this bit of deathless dope : 


Nope! 


V.--Toa 
Bootblack 





HINER of shoes, if | refuse 
At this o’er-joyous Christmas time 
Grandly to slip to you a tip 
Excessive of my daily dime, 
“Tis not because | am tightwaddy 
I'm generous as anybody. 





But when you shine these shoes of mine 
The glamor does not last a week. 

It wears away within a day. 
Therefore, Italian or Greek, 

Avaunt! O shiner of my shoes, 

To give thee gold, I do refuse. 
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Dumbhead 


[Continued from page 821] 

irlets who demanded all liberty, yet kept slaves; 
who made war by ambush, and who had learned from 
their Indian tivals the gentle art of roasting their pris- 
ners alive. 

And so, suffocated, sick, flogged, cursed, frightened 

d misguided, the Hessians reluctantly discovered 
America, never dreaming that they were already a 


gend of Hunnish ferocity; a legend that still persists. | 
y 
"Tuer first battle was on a place called Long Island. 
The Hessian line was a mile long, and it went for- | 
ward with such nobility that the Americans fled from | 


the redoubts in panic before the Meutaia arrived. And 
then the Hessians ran laughing and shouting after the 
fugitives, who generally surrendered without a struggle. 
Conrad and Christoph and Johann Kruse, who had 
joined forces, found one old gentleman hiding in a field 
of maize. He spoke a gibberish which they took to be 
American; and he held up his hands for mercy. Con- 
rad was told to lead him back to where Count Von 
Donop was standing. He learned to his amazement 
that the old gentleman was General Sullivan. 

Count Von Donop smoie Conrad on the shoulder 

id cried: 


**You are a good boy, my son. You have captured 
the commander of the enemy.’’ And he laughed till he 


was purple. If only Kathe could have seen Conrad 
then. Dumbhead? Huh! 

Having cleaned up the center, the Hessians were 
reformed and turned to the left wing te aid the brilliant 
Lord Cornwallis, who was wiping out an army from 
Baltimore, wherever that was It was but a few 
minutes before their general, too-—he called himself 
Lord Stirling—handed his sword to General Von 
Heister. 

In a few hours the Hessians were complimenting 
themselves on capturing, with some slight British assist- 
ance, three generals and eleven hundred prisoners. 
lhey had only two privates killed and Conrad knew 
neither of them. 

And these were the Americans that King George had 
brought them all this way to quell! And this was all 
there was to a great campaign! He wished that he 
had known, so that he could have told his mother and 
Kathe not to cry. 

One of the captured banners was a bright scarlet flag 
with the word ‘‘ Liberty”? embroidered on it. The 
men puzzled over it. Conrad wondered what it meant 
or whose name it was. The Von Lossberg flag had on 
it ‘Pro Principe et Patria.’ Christoph, who knew 
everything, had translated it: ‘‘ For the Landgrave and 
the Fatherland.” The Landgrave came first of course. 
But who or what was this ‘‘Liberty’’? Something 
unknown in Hesse surely. 

The capture of the rest of the Americans was deferred 
till the morrow Then it was agreed that, the rebellion 
being over, they would sail home to Hesse in a few 
days. But the next morning the heavens opened and a 
northeast gale raged Flintlocks were a vanity; the 
cartridges were soggy and dead; the bogs were impass- 
able; the rain flooded even the trenches till the men 
were waist-deep in ice water. Tie day after that there 
was more rain. And then a heavy fog intervened. 
When that lifted, lo, the Americans were gone—the 
river rolled between the Hessians and their prey. 

A little later the Hessians crossed into New York and 
chased the rebels out of town in a number of petty 
skirmishes. Usually the Americans ran like sheep in a 
thunderstorm. The tirst real fighting was at a fort 
named after the arch-rebel, a Mr. Washington, though 
Mr. Washington was not there at the time, unfortu- 
nately. This fort had a gatrison of over two thousand 
Americans with artillery and it looked impregnable. 
But the Hessians were told to take it. First there 
were earthworks to charge, then a morass to plunge 
through, then a cliff to scale against artillery, with felled 
trees, and stockades everywhere, and two thousand 
Americans firing from behind every bush and rock and 
tree—always firing, running and firing again. 

Conrad and his poor fellow Hessians went at it in 
full uniform, with helmets towering, long skirts flap- 
ping, big swords dragging, knapsacks like lead, gallon 
canteens banging, the great musket in the right hand 
and a fascine of rods in the left 

**1 could use another pair of hands pretty well here,” 
laughed Christoph, on the face of a steep rock 

**Here’s mine,” said Conrad, whose paws were so 
commodious that he could grip a musket with two 
fingers and lend Christoph the rest. ‘‘ Big hands are 
better than books here, my brother 

Conrad laughed as he clung to a root with the spare 
fingers’of his left hand and held the spare fingers of his 
right down to Christoph and hauled him up to the foot- 
hold of his own level. Then, laying his musket against 
his breast, he reached down again and picking up Chris- 
toph’s heel, hoisted and boosted the scholar up over 
the rim of the ledge avove 

Conrad was laughing with pride at being so useful 
to Kathe’s brother, when, just as Kathe’s brother set 
his knee on the ledge overhead, there was the sound of 
a shot near at hand, and Christoph went over back- 
ward, crumpling horribly, collapsing in every joint and 
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slithering shapelessly along Conrad’s shoulder and 
down, on down. Conrad clutched at him but could 
not catch, and Christoph’s face flashed past, ghastly 
with immediate death, his blood leaping from his throat. 

So he fell and fell, carrying another man with him 
and bouncing, bumping to a lower ridge and rolling off 
and over it. Conrad wanted: to faint, but he wanted 
to help Christoph more. He set his teeth and began to 
descend. A young officer—Lieutenant Krumm it was 

called up from below: 

‘*Forward! Forward! you Dummkopf !” 

‘*] must climb down, Herr Lieutenant!” 

‘*Forward, you coward!” 

“But | must go to my brother, Herr Lieutenant.” 

“*Forward, or I'll kill you myself !"’ and reaching up 
the lieutenant struck him with the flat of the sword. 
The machinery of drill was set in motion, Conrad 
obeyed and turning climbed toward the waiting death. 
He pushed his gun ahead of him. As he raised his 
eyes above the sod, the American fired. Conrad 
ducked and his helmet went flying. He was glad of 
it. It let his aching head think. 

He knew how long it would take the Yankee to load. 
He scrambled over, caught him emptying the touch- 
powder on the flashpan, and drove his bayonet into 
him. Then Conrad ran on, sobbing for Christoph, but 
fighting with the rage of the soldier who weeps as 
he slays. 

It cost three hundred Hessian lives to drive the Yan- 
kees into their last defense, but at last it was done. 
Colonel Rall halted his panting, bleeding, aching men 
a hundred paces from the fort and sent Conrad’s cap- 
tain, Altenbockum, to demand instant surrender. At 
the end of half an hour the Hessian victors were drawn 
up in two lines and two thousand rebels marched out, 
laid down their arms and their crude banners of white 
and yellow and pale blue. Again that curious word, 
‘“‘Liberty.”” But now it was nothing to laugh at. War 
was nothing to laugh at. Conrad thought only of 
Christoph and blubbered. He could not see the tri- 
umph for his tears, 

When the ceremony was done, he retraced his path, 
found the wreck of what had been his idol, and buried 
him in a trench with a heap of others. Somebody 
must let Kathe know. Conrad had only one consola- 
tion. He thanked God that he could not write. 

Surely now the war was over and the home-going 
was close. But now he dreaded it, for he must tell 
Kathe, face to face, that he had not brought her brother 
back. The scholar, the admired, the wonderful youth 
was left in a ditch in the wilderness, and the home- 
comer was the ignorant, the ridiculed, the stupid 
Dumbhead. 

Vi 
EEN the British acknowledged the splendor of thé 
Hessian work on that day. They changed the name 
of the fort from Washington to Knyphausen. This un- 
doubtedly finished the rebel. 

But still the obstinate fiend kept up his pretense of 
war. Winter was coming on with wolfish cold. 
Washingten’s army was shivering, without overcoats, 
shoes or courage. But always it plodded on or ran 
from attack. Those who had volunteered for a short 
campaign refused to re-enlist; others deserted by the 
hundred. Their own Washington called their conduct 
‘‘infamous.” And yet the dwindling tatterdemalions 
refused both to give battle and to surrender. 

At last the ever victorious Lord Cornwallis drove the 
eternally fugitive Washington to the Delaware River. 
But when the king’s men reached the bank, they found 
that the exasperating shepherd of those fugitive sheep 
had hurried them across and had not forgotten to take 
all the boats to the other side with him. 

And then, instead of allowing the Hessians to build 
other boats and go on, General Lord Howe decided to 
close the campaign and slumber in winter quarters. He 
divided up the Hessians and sent most of them to New- 
port where they were doomed to lie idle for seven years. 
But the Von Lossbergs were left to keep watch on the 
Delaware River and Mr. Washington. 

One morning at ten o’clock Conrad was witha detail 
waiting outside headquarters, waiting for Colonel Rall 
to finish a belated bath. He murmured to Gotthilf 
Rohmer: 

‘A year ago to-day we were in the woods at home, 
cutting the little Christmas trees. Do you remember 
how the Landgrave smiled the last time we were cut- 
ting the fir trees 7” 

Gotthilf sighed: ‘* Christoph was right. The Land- 
grave was selling us even then. My frau has borne 
me a child since I left. He will be a big boy when | 
get home.” 

And that same night, on picket duty, Gotthilf- was 
shot dead by some concealed American. 

This further bereavement seemed to shatter Conrad’s 
last self-control. His mind fastened on the idea of 
Christmas trees. 

At the grocer’s house where he was quartered, the 
grocer’s wife horrified Conrad by saying that she had 
never heard of Christmas trees, had never seen the fir 
boughs decorated with gilded apples and pepper cakes 
and wax candles. Conrad gasped: ‘‘Ach, Gott, | 
can smell now de Tannenbaum, und de Wachslichten, 
and it makes me such a cryink.”’ 

Christmas Eve came, and the soldiers held what cele- 
brations they could, setting up little Christmas trees in 
the kitchens of the homes, while the Americans looked 
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on and wondered and caught the contagion. Bu 
there was no joy in it for the Hessians. They coul 
think only of die Hetmath in der Ferne. They wer 
afraid to talk much lest they should bawl like childre: 

Kathe walked through Conrad’s dreams that night 
clad as the angel, and he was at her side as Nikolau 
with a pack full of presents. They were just outside 
little Woldemar Rohmer’s house when, for the dozent! 
time, he clipped her in his arms and kissed her, and she 
knocked his wig off for the dozenth time with her little 
fat palm. And they both laughed—such good laughter. 

It was his laughter that woke him, but it choked in 
his aching throat, for Christmas was dawning. An 
ocean rolled between, and he must go on guard. 


Vil 


He was glad to be the victim of that mischance on 

that day. It would keep him tired and busy. He 
was told off to outpost detail. From his post he could 
see the river, where endless throngs of ice-floes slid by 
on the black water. They swam and swung, rammed 
one another, climbed and gored, swirled and quivered, 
and the very thought of them was colder than the 
icy wind that searched his coat, colder than the aching 
chill of his feet in their leaky boots. 

After the bitter day, the hooded night brought a 
tempest of wind, an unending shrapnel of hail and 
sleet. Conrad knew that on all the Twelve Nights 
after Christmas the Wild Hunt raged. Had not he and 
Kathe heard the fiend wolves raven by a year ago this 
very night? 

His heart froze within him with fear and loneliness. 
He wondered why the Landgrave should have sentenced 
him to this exile, this danger, this despair—and for what 
crime? He wondered if the Landgrave had not forfeited 
all claim upon his fealty by his cruelty. It began to 
accur to the benighted peasant that it was not well for 
one man to be the absolute Landgrave over other men’s 
souls and bodies. Perhaps the rebels were not alto- 
gether wrong. But this was a great thought that 
needed a deal of thinking. His brain was too cold to 
fumble with it long. 

After midnight an unexperienced fear appalled him 
on his uncanny promenade. For hours the blizzard 
had been voices, ghostly outcries, omens, ghoulish 
threats. But now the storm seemed by spells to grow 
almost articulate with far-off calls; blurred commands 
that seemed more human than hellish. 

He paused and listened and heard only the wind. 
Yet there seemed to be something or somebody at work 
in the river. But when he sheltered his eyes from the 
sand blast of the steet, he could see nothing but those 
wolfish packs of ice, driven protestingly onward, whet- 
ting their fangs on one another. How could voices 
come from there? No one could walk on that chill 
quicksand. No boat could live among those clambering 
beasts, those reaching jaws. 

And yet something seemed active—some unimagina- 
ble business. A hundred times he paused and gazed 
hard, strove to send his vision forth like a scout to 
fetch in that befogged mystery. When the relief came 
round, he told the corporal of the guard. Corporal 
Raabe gazed, too, and listened, and felt something 
somewhere, but his intelligence rebuked his instinct. 
“In the guard-house they talked it over drowsily. 
Nobody could cross that river; therefore, nobody was 
crossing that river. Colonel Rall had been urged to send 
patrols into the distance, for Washington had more 
than two thousand men and the: Hessians but half as 
many, with no hope of quick reenforcement; but Colo- 
nel Rall had said: ‘Who’s afraid? 1 ‘only wish 
they'd come.” 

And so once more Conrad fell asleep, and once more 
seemed just to have begun to forget how fagged and 
frigid he was, when once more the rough hand of the 
corporal wrenched him awake. It was broad daylight. 
The skyish guardmount of the dawn had been per- 
formed in his absence. The night was over. The 
holiday was over. Once more he was only a humdrum 
footman. 

Colonel Rall had just finished his all-night game of 
cards and had gone to bed, with a note of warning in 
his pocket that he had not even opened. It was found 
on his dead body a little later. When Conrad stumped 
out to his post, mysteries and portents and wild 
hunts were overpassed, and the river was again merely 
a channel tormented with crunching blocks of ice. 

Back and forth he trudged. Abruptly he stopped 
short and groaned aloud. It came over him that this was 
St. Stephen’s Day. A year ago to-day, Kathe’s father 
had told the whole village that the beautiful, the 
bewitching Kathe Bodensieg was betrothed to C “onrad 
Nolte. The villagers had pelted him with snowballs 
and with jokes and with good wishes. And he and 
Kathe should have been married now nearly a year, but 
for the Landgrave, the heartless Landgrave, the smiling 
shopkeeper who sold men’s lives and hearts across his 
counter. 

Sorrowing with the fiercest home-woe of all, Con- 
rad passed round the bend and moved out to the end 
of his post, his heart surging with rebellion. He 
closed his eyes on his pain. He opened them slowly. 

Something was happening ahead. The snow seemed 
to draw back like a curtain, and admit to view some- 
thing real, substantial. It was a man; it was men— 
with guns— they were advancing rapidly —their muskets 
at the ready. They were coming on stealthily. They 
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y were skirmishers preceding an attacking army \N 

Americans had come! The fugitives had turned! \N 

he Dumbhead was thinking hard and as fast as he 

d. At length he remembered that in such a case 

had been rehearsed to fire his gun and cry, ‘* The 

ny! turn out!” But the snow and sleet had dis- 

d his weapon, so he turned and ran back crying 
th all his might: 

‘Der Feind! Der Feind! Heraus! Heraus!” 

is cry preceded him. When he reached the bend, 

guard was already on the run, the officers shouting. 

ieutenant Krumm gave the command to fire, then 
fall back; then to halt, load and fire again; and to 
back again and fire. While Conrad was madly 
pping at his flint to sharpen it, stopping to pull the 
gger and then to stumble back again, an officer 

sed him and struck him with his fist, calling him a 
vard. He blenched with the shame of it, the one 
ore indignity his loyalty had undergone. Suddenly 
stumbled over a body. He looked down. Lieuten- 
ant Krumm was writhing beneath him, a flood of red 
goutirg through his coat. 

Conrad paused by his officer, and struggled with his 
gun. It would not fire. He would not be called 
coward again. He would stand fast. A man in the 
advancing line paused, aimed, vanished in a belch of 
smoke}; there was a sudden clatter like the whirr of a 
startled partridge, then an unseen ax smote Conrad’s 
breast, carrying him over like a tree. 

He found himself on his back, dazed, shamed. He 
looked down. His scarlet ulster was torn. He would 
be flogged for that. But then he was flogged for 
everything. A_ brighter scarlet was flooding his neat 
white crossbelts. He was wounded. 

As he wondered stupidly, the American skirmishers 
came up and went by. One of them halted, almost on 
Conrad’s hand, to fire. Conrad saw the man’s bare 
knee through his ragged breeches. One foot had no 
shoe, it was wrapped in rags—bloody rags. Then he 
heard the gun’s report, and the foot vanistied, leaving a 
red mark on the snow. 

And now the earth shook with the tread of a regiment 
marching in unison. Conrad lifted his leaden brows to 
see what manner of men these were who dared to 
return after suc! eternal flights. 

They came along heavily and they were haggard and 
grim, as if they, too, had spent a homesick Christmas 
on guard. Conrad could not know that they had been 
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ing time in one season as another. and materials cannot account for— 
2 A , an intimate, human quality. ‘‘It 
In fact,in winter,when street cars are so often tied up,when runs with eagerness.” 
they are always crowded and filled with bad air, is when B 4 
many city dwellers appreciate their cars the most. People are all made of exactly the 
Who's afraid of a ride in the stinging winter air? Or who's Same materials. Yet some are ‘‘dif- 
afraid of a little battle with a snowstorm? Modern men are_ ferent.’’ There is about some a 
not mollycoddles because they refuse to wear iron clothes something you can't explain by ex- 
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) . . . , and carry a sword and because they insist on a bath every ternal terms—a personality, a super- NI. 
fighting through the ice-floes all night and standing in day. A drive to business with the thermometer below freez- iority which rises from within, from 
" . . . , ‘ 
the storm for hours waiting for the line to be complete. ing makes you feel like licking the stuffing out of your day’s ~~ ;-asons unexplained. 
He could not know that they had given up hope of suc Se ee See See ee or ee ee eee 
e c ‘ ‘ y 4 c 3 © “< ” 
“es ‘ ind were completing th + 1 S ‘ ‘ sa A je 7 Figure out what the interest would be on the price of a car A Chaimers ‘‘Forty"’ among auto- 
cess and were completing their plans in a dogged despair. between now and next spring. Only the price ofa good din- ™obiles has that rare quality. A 
The army went on, and on, all the muskets slanting 


ner. What is that compared with the service the car could quality of youth and life and unflag- 
render you in the meantime ? 


back, all the men slanting forward against the wind, 
and all of them shabby and wincing in the sleet. Per- 
haps Mr. Washington was among his rebels. Conrad 
lifted his head but the pain was too tearing to endure. 
He hoped that Mr. Washington was there, for this time 
the Hessians would capture him for sure, and then they 
all could go home, and Kathe could nurse him. 

Conrad would have liked to ask Mr. Washington a 
few questions—why had he begun this evil war against 
his king, and tempted the Landgrave to sell men across 
the ocean, leaving their beloved to starve? What 
wrongs had the Americans endured to compare with 
the Hessian wrongs ? Why had Mr. Washington let one 
of his men shoot Christoph Bodensieg, when he might (Cieenenil ailer Bilin Patent 
have known it would break Kathe’s heart? Why had he 
let another of his men shoot Gotthilf Rohmer who was 
anxious to get home and see the new baby ? And why 


had Mr. Washington let another of his men shoot Con- ; MAKE BIG 
rad Nolte who was merely doing what his officers made Are Your EYES Affected in MOVING PICTURE MACHINES pr apple tyellns 


him do, and who didn’t want to come to America any- Any Way? Stereopticons fe 
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they show the public, LIFE, funny dramas bubbling 
over with humor, bistory, travel, adventure, temperance 
work and iilustrated songs. Almost NO LIMIT to 
the profits showing in churches, school houses, lodge 
halls, theatres, etc., or operating FIVE CENT 

E B E SHOW YOU HOW TO CON. 





















‘ " ~ colin : @ DUCT THE BUSINESS, furnish complete outfit 
But Mr. Washington did not have time to pause. It helps Nature ina purely nat- a CREE with bills, advertising, posters, ete., 0 no ex 
He di . é ural way tostrengthen the eyes y ‘ whatever is necessary. We rent films and slides. 
e did not even see this bit of wreckage along the path and restore the natural vision. If you want to make $16 to $150 anight send for full particulars. Hundreds of otbers 
, ve rere . : " ts action is in the nature doing it. You can too. Write today and learn how 
of glory. His eyes were ahead. The Normal Eye. of a gentle massage, which CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 208, CHICAGO 
Always the troops went by Conrad could not stimulates the eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood— 
ies A that is all that weak eyes require. But it does more—it molidsthe 
know whither they were hurrying themselves, and his- eye painlessly but surely to its perfect shape. This is necessiry 
; Thev > aluve , Ww K j to correct near-sight, far-sight, astiginatism, and kindred defects. 
tory. They themselves hardly knew what a Christmas it is absolutely eafe.-it docs not come in direct contact with the 
gift of hope they were making mankind, or that the eyes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, Swteoe 
yw » ; . day, is all that is necessary to counteract eyestrain and headache, 
next hour should rank among the most important in and relegate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away your 
human chronicle. It was more than they were dream- cyesinaees. See nature and ey pow ye : Highest Award, ym en Sagem — agg 
. . or instructive bookle oO. 129 3 ne y st te Purch {x position, . Louts, Mo. 
ing even then that without the loss of an American eulsane Purchase Exp ee . 


life, they should kill or wound a hundred and capture a THE IDEAL C0., 134 W. 65th St., New York. 


Siaseiaaah asian, eueiiten Smestais Ok tether ak See : 
DAYLIGHTATNIGHT BE CAREFUL 

















name, and waken all Europe from lethargy. 
Nobody could have thought all this out then, least of 
all, Conrad. He was, to the last, only a Dumbhead. 











Even Kathe had called him that; called him that while | J . aS a OEE 5 ‘ b we d 
> kissed him: ce » thile she love | BURNS - 
—— him; boxed his ears while she loved him. & iis sce Welder Gan devil, ou. guletele, or In ordering y mail from our adver 
e Americans were still slanting forward into vic- i h the cost. BURNS WITH 
tory, when the big body dropped finally into the red MANTLE. No trimming wicks. Safe 


ITH 

waiand odorless. AGENTS WANTED. Biggest money . vail 

RFR sriorever snown.cShomine mennaslling” Terptsryeoing far tisers to write your name and address 
EEICANCHESTER LIGHT CO.. Dept.S, 26 State St., Chieage 






snow. With one supreme effort his huge hand groped 
out into the dark that enveloped him, as if he would 
reach across the ocean and clagp the little fat hand that 
was even then bravely stitching away at a trousseau. 

Kathe paused and lifted her head as if to listen. And 

she murmured for the thousandth time: ‘‘ Dummkopf, “How to Make Money with Squabs.” 
Dummkopj, warum kommst du nicht heim?” nn 


RA cola went on sewing; she had not heard SIDE LINE SALESME aches 


, : article to . p 
‘Kathe! Kathe! Herzallerliebste!” Banks and Merchants as advertising souvenirs. Good men mate | Better mention Success Magazine, too. 
Cc. ROPP & SONS, 556 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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plainly. <A little care in this will 







Send 4 cts. for large illustrated book, 
save all much trouble.; 
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Puss in the Waldorf 


[Continucd from page 825) 


n he can come to my office at ten-thirty to- 
rning if he wants to, only he mustn’t be 
npress that on his mind.” 
bbins choked and coughed apoplectically. 
let us interfere with any of your engage- 
Vanderpoel,” he sputtered. 
ll right, Mr. Dobbins,” said Jack. 
you'd invest seven or eight millions for 
Dobbins, with a sheepish glance at Jack. 
t isn’t much, but—” 
business, speculating, Mr. Dobbins,” said 
y, although the suggestion had nearly 
off his chair. ‘‘ Better hang on to your 
ow that you’ve got ’em.” ‘ 
got eight or ten more where they came 
the old man. 
iid Jack, as calmly as he knew how, 
vestment for you is in Miss Amanda Dob- 
1 stock of priceless value.” 
t think I quite understand,” said the old 
tching his head in perplexity. 
millions on your daughter,” explained 
) you've got her fixed comfortably in 
ido as you please with the rest of your 
‘lay the game as hard as you like, and, win 
harm can come to her—and 2/ you lose, 
be able to take care of you.” 
eady given her four millions, haven't | 
d the old gentleman, proudly. 
popper,” said the giri, and Jack’s heart began 
nvil chorus on the xylophone of his ribs. 


My 
Vi 


put it, Mr. Vanderpoel,”’ persisted the old 

1 you put me wise ?”’ 
said Jack, ‘‘if you really insist I'll let 
little blind pool I’m in, but not for very 
1 couple of millions. Only | won't take a 
your money if you are like all the rest of 
ple here who want to be shown how things 
minutes of the day. I?ll take your two 
1 you can call it a loan, if you want to. 
pt will be my demand note for the full 
see | know what! am about, and I’m 


t make it three millions, could you?” sug- 
Dobbins, with a pleading note in his voice 
found it difficult to resist. ‘*! happen to 
nount idle 
I'll tell you what I’ll do,” said Jack, patron- 
| was going to pull this thing off myself be- 
e of the few dead sure things left in this 
t first the Morgan people butted in, then 
r wanted a slice, and Carnegie wore out his 
pet running to the phone to ring me up 
til | told Central I'd have the company 
nuisance if they let the old man have my 
ga None the less, for merely diplomatic 
l’m going to let ’em all in for a small share. 
gh to keep them satisfied with themselves. 
vhat the basis will be | have n’t yet decided, 
re willing to take your chances with them 
nay hand me six certified checks for five 
yusand dollars apiece, so that | can spread 
1mount around in my vanous bank and 


accounts.” 


: * * * * 
Puss ?”’ asked Jack the next afternoon, 
s feline friend held a consultation in the 
‘I’ve got three millions to my credit in 
What's the next step—Algiers or Vene- 


what, 


1 Puss, ‘Sit seems to me that a man with 
1 hand can afford to stay in New York 
, anyhow.” 
Y | know,” said Jack. ‘‘ But the old man—he’s 
some profit sometime or other, has n’t he?” 
ed deeply. ‘“‘It is very evident, my dear 
i he, ‘that you are no financier. Settle a 
yourself and use the remainder to pay divi- 
Mr. Dobbins. He’d probably think twenty- 
t. on his investment was a pretty fair return, 
end of the first year you gave him back 
ired and fifty thousand dollars he ’ll be satis- 
you hand him over a full million the 
ir—well—”’ 
hat?” gasped Jack. 
put five millions more into the pool on your 
tion that you are willing to help him out to 
iid Puss, which will keep you going 
Ss longer 
thed heavily at the prospect of such afflu- 
could notescape the uncomfortable feeling 
would be an inevitable day of reckoning 


th 


1 that is gone ?”’ he asked. 

d at him scornfully this time. 
ut you are stupid!” he ejaculated. ‘‘I really 
p you, Jack, but I can’t do everything, you 
You've got to handle some of this business 
But let me ask you one question: Did you 
of a millionaire putting the father of his 
iren in jail because he had lost money in a 

{speculation ?” , ial 
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for other models 


at $150 for the “Mignon,” 
as illustrated here, or at 
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Columbia Phonograph Company, 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pi i i i 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. pelt yee Ne ha "Telkive Meckins wine World 
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New York, Sept. 20, 1910. 


“Of the magazines which we have 
used regularly throughout 1910, Success 
Magazine leads both in mail order re- 
sults and booklet inquiries.” 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BROS. 


Manufacturers of Ingersoll and Ingersoll Trenton Watches 
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Cotumbia! 


—and complete the welcome of your gift 
with a varied selection of 


Columbia Double-Disc Records at 65c. 








LL the music of all the world is at the com- 

mand of the owner of a Columbia. It is the 

one perfect, complete musical instrument, the one 

ideal home entertainer, the one ideal gift for all the 
household for all the year around. 

If you are confusing the words ‘‘talking ma- 
chine” and ‘‘phonograph” and ‘‘Graphophone,” or 
if you are not familiar with the extraordinary im- 
provements developed in the Columbia laboratories 
within the last few months, you cannot possibly 
know what a wonderful musical instrument the 
Columbia Graphophone is. Hearing is believing, 
—and any of the thousands of Columbia dealers 
will gladly play your favorite selection on any model 
of the Columbia Graphophone that appeals to you. 

Let us send you the name of your nearest dealer 
—and acatalog. Never mind if you haven’t made 
up your mind; that’s what the catalog is for. 


OLUMBIA Double-Disc Records! Music on 

both sides! A different selection on each side! 
And both at only a few cents above the price of 
one! They may be played on any disc machine, 
and they give you double value for your money, 
plain as daylight. At 65 cents for the regular 10- 
inch Columbia Double-Disc Record, you are pay- 
ing only 32% cents per selection, which is far 
below the price of any single-sided record. 

Each Columbia Double-Disc Record is enclosed 
in an envelope which carries a printed guarantee 
of its quality. You are assured of a better record 
on each side than you ever bought before, under 
any name, at any price; better in surface; better 
in tone; and better in durability, for the Columbia 
Double-Disc Record will unfailingly outwear any 
other disc record. 

Catalog at any Columbia dealer’s, or by mail. 


Gen’l, Box 216, Tribune Bldg., New York 


Dealers Wanted: 


Exclusive 
where we are not actively represented 


Selling Rights Granted 
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Earn $3,000 to $10,000 a Year in Real 
Estate, Brokerage and Insurance 








Way with your regular work 


world. 


mercial law without cost. 
wants to make his way in the business world. 


that may arise in any business transaction. 
nish you free legal advice whenever you require it. 


Don’t procrastinate. Act! 
is worth doing promptly. 
while the matter is before you. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY ! 


Anything thatis worth doing I 
Send for this book right now, 
‘I'll do it to-morrow” has 


By our system you can 


l Page Free Prospectus, and oblige. 


If youare ambitiousto better your condition—if you want to establish your- 
self in a splendid paying business requiring no capital—send me your name 
and address and I will mail you—free—a valuable 62-page prospectus ex- 
Plaining our system of money-making, without interfering with your present 
Occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical, scientific method 
of teaching by mail the Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance Business. 

Under our plan,we teach these big money-making branches to one able, am- 
bitious and energetic person in each community. 
qualified to make a success of the business, we appoint you 


Special Representative 


: This gives you a chance to identify yourself with the oldest and largest Co-oper- 
ative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America. 


—if you will—be making money in a few weeks without conflicting in any 
Our Co-operative Department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other concern in the 
So the sooner you investigate our plan, the sooner you will get 

your own real estate signs up and be ready for business. 


Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 


To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course in com- 
This instruction is indispensable to any man who 


We teach you, free, every- 
thing you need to know to successfully meet legal problems 


And we also fur- 


When you are thoroughly 






The International Realty Corp. 
4556 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me by return mail your Big 62 





been the grave ofcountless good intentions. ‘I'll doit today,” 
is tho solid rock on which to build the only enduring success. 
Just mail the coupon today and you will receive free the in- 
valuable book, which to thousands has proved the key that 
opens the door of great achievements in business. 


International Realty Corp., 4556 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Successors to The Cross Co., and H. W. Cross & Co. 
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Address 
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‘No, I never did,” said Jack; ‘‘ but you see, Puss, 
1 am not the father of Dobbin’s grandchildren.” 

‘*No,” said Puss, ‘* but -why in thunder should you 
not be?” > SF, 

“By Jove!” cried Jack joyously.” 
she’ll have me ?”’ j a ee 

** Will a duck quack ?”’ asked the cat. 
* * * * * ; * * 


“Do you think 


(Extract from,the last. will 


and .testament of Joshua 
Dobbins.) ane ae 


f 

. and_I do hereby appoint ny said son-in- 
law, Horace.Vanderpoel, husband. of pybeloved 
daughter Amanda, sole trustee of my estate, with- 
out bond, safd-estdte to be admifiistered*by him 
for the benefit of my said daughtéryAmanda and 
her children, according to his own*discretion; for 
which service, in lieu of executor's or trustees, | 
do hereby give, bequeath and devise to his use 
foréverthe sum of five “million *dollars,. together 
with such. additional sums as I’ have, from time to 
time during the pastfouryears invested under his 
advice and direction in the several properties in 
his,control, both’ principal and intefest accrued 
up to the date of my decease.”’ 

**Dear old dad!” said Jack, when the will’ had been 
read. ‘‘ Your father was a fine man, Amanda dear, and 
a very successful man as well.” 

**Yes, Horace,’ said the weeping wife, ‘‘but he 
always insisted that he “owed ;much to your splendid 
business management, so afterall, you have only come 
into your own, dear.” 

‘* Ah, well,” said Jack, as he opened a fresh bottle of 
cream and placed it- before his pet Angora, ‘‘ money 
isn’t everything, sweetheart, and I should have been 
satisfied if he had left me nothing but you.” 

And the Angora cat wiped off the back of his ear 
with his left paw ana twirled his moustachios upward 
with a wave of his right, as he purred amiably over 


a a 2 
Organized Boyhood 


[Continued from page So5) 


‘“Kim,” the boy scout of Kipling’s story, was called by 
the Hindoos, ‘‘ little friend of all the world,” and that 
is the name that every scout should earn for himself. 
5. A scout is courteous: that is, he is polite to all, 
but especially to women and children, old people and 
invalids, cripples, etc. He must not take any reward 
for being helpful or courteous. 

6. A scout is a friend to animals. He should save 
them as far as possible from pain, and should not kill 
any creature unnecessarily. The commonest insects are 
God’s creatures. Killing an animal for food is allowable. 

7. A-scout obeys orders of his parents, patrol leader, 
or scoutmaster without question. Evenif he gets an 
order he does not like, he must do as soldiers and 
sailors do; he must carry it out because it is his duty. 
After he has done it, he can state any reasons he may 
have against it, but he must carry out the order at 
once. That is discipline. 

8. When a scout just misses a tra:n, or some one 
treads on his favorite corn—not that a scout ought to 
have such things as corns—or under any other annoying 
circumstances, he should force himself to smile at once, 
and then whistle a tune and he will be all right. A 
scout goes about with a smile on. It cheers him and 
it cheers other people, especially in time of danger. 

The punishment for swearing or using bad language 
is, for each offense, a mug of cold water to be poured 
down the offender’s sleeve by the other scouts. ‘It was 
the punishment invented by the old British, scout, 
Captain John Smith, who was saved by Pocahontas 
three hundred years ago. 

g. A scout is thrifty; that is, he saves every penny 
he can, and puts it into the bank so that he may have 
money to keep himself when out of work, and thus not 
make himself a burden to others; or that he may have 
money to give away to others when they need it. 

10. A scout must protect songbirds and their nests, 
and squirrels, except in regions where the latter have 
become vermin. He must keep game laws. 

11. A scout will at all times be ready to fight or pre- 
vent wild-fire. Four-fifths of America’s forests have 
been destroyed by wild-fire. He never leaves a blazing 
fire unguarded in camp. 


The Instruction of a Tenderfoot 


By the time the scout leader has mastered these 
principles, he will realize that however ill-equipped 
he was at the beginning, improvement comes rapidly 
with teaching others. 

Now let this scout leader gather together half a dozen 
boys of ages between twelve and eighteen in some place 
that can be used at least once a week as a meeting 
place, lay before them the plan and purpose of the 
scouting, and prepare the boys to take the first steps as 
‘*Tenderfeet” by learning the scout’ law, signs and 
salute, the history of the Stars and Stripes, and how to tie 
four standard knots. 

Before being awarded the second-class scout’s badge 
a *‘ Tenderfoot” must pass the following tests: 

He must have had at least one month’s service as 
a Tenderfoot; have learned elementary first aid and 

[Continued on page 849) 
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Three desirable 6% Bonds 


for quick purchasers 





Rarely in our experience has it been possible to 
offer a well secured 6% Public Utility Bond at a 
price around par. This offering of three such issues 
is, therefore, unique and affords discerning investors 
an unusual opportunity to secure 


sound marketable securities 
at an attractive price 


Each issue is the secured obligation of a strong and 
growing public service corporation earning net from 
two to three times interest requirements. 


In each case the bonds are issued for extensions 
and improvements to facilitate the handling of in- 
creasing business which should result in increased 
earnings. 


We have prepared a special four page circular 
describing’ these issues which will be promptly 
mailed to all who write for it. 


Ask for Circular G-52 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds. 


New York 
49 Wall St 


Philadelphia 
1421 Chestaut St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 














PUBLIC SERVICE BONDS 


Public Service Companies as a class are 
gradually decreasing their operating ratio, the 
average of the better grade of companies being 
a little over 50%, 

On the other hand Steam Railroads as a 
class are gradually increasing their operating 
ratio, the average of the more important roads 
1g now about 70%. 


MARGIN OF SAFETY OVER BOND INTEREST 
DEPENDS DIRECTLY ON OPERATING RATIO, 


ONE REASON 
One reason why we are advising our clients 
to buy first mortgage Public Service Bonds is 
margin of safety is constantly increasing 
in the properties with which we are identified. 


THERE ARE OTHER REASONS 


Statistical letter 115-S. on application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


that this 














‘THE question with many investors who bought securities 
vhen prices were much lower is WHEN SELL 
AND WHAT TO DO WITH THE PROCEEDS. - 


The advice of experienced bankers should be of assistance. 


A conservative and comprehensive consideration of the 
general sitmation as it bears upon the price of securities is 
given each week in 


THE WEEKLY 
FINANCIAL REVIEW 


ch is published and mailed weekly, without charge, to 
investors interested, by 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 
{ Advice by correspondence to individual investors 
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T Is with much regret that we 

announce the retirement of 
Mr. Montgomery Rollins from 
this department of the magazine. 
For eighteen months Mr. Rol- 
lins has been giving to our read- 
ersin a most interesting manner 
his conclusions regarding mat- 
ters of money and investments. 
His knowledge of this subject 
has been acquired through al- 
most a lifetime of study and 
actual experience in the field of finance. He has always 
been a strong advocate of all that is good and sound in 
banking, and is among our most prominent contributors 
in the field of financial literature. Much credit is due to 
his pen for the great progress being made toward the 
elimination of the financial pirates of the country. 

Mr. Rollins is establishing other channels through 
which to give expression to his knowledge of this subject. 

This department will be carried on under the direction 
of Mr. David Graham Evans and will continue to deal 
conservatively and interestingly with the important sub- 
ject of investments. —THE EDITORS. 


» By Davip 


ME: Rotts completed in the November number his 

series of six articles under the caption: ‘‘ The 
Nation’s Development Through the Investment Banker.” 
Those readers of Success MaGazinE who have studied 
these articles carefully, will lay down the November 
issue with the feeling that they have been personally 
conducted through the entire system of bond-buying, 
selling and distributing, from the very first simple bond 
issue known to history to the present day’s complicated 
numbers of them. It must be true also that many have 
tucked away in the back of their heads much of a kind 
of money-philosophy that will save them many false 
steps in the game of personal finance. 

While the historic feature of these articles has appeared 
as a foundation for the series, and has done much to 
hold interest in a subject generally acknowledged to be 
dry, the great wealth of good to the student has been 
found in the treatment accorded the process of build- 
ing what is now known in the financial world as the 
‘*Simon-Pure Investment Banker.” We find that he 
has grown to be much more than a mere broker, as the 
word is generally understood. He has been developed 
by a very.stern master—one who has demanded respon- 
sibility with recommendation—into an organization 
now dignified by the name ‘‘ institution.” 


The Increased Scope of the Investment Banker's 
Responsibilities 


From the stage of taking a security with the right 
hand from the creator or borrower, and passing it with 
the left to the investor or lender, with little, if any 
responsibility to either party, we now find the invest- 
ment banker taking, in most cases, about all the 
responsibility. If he belongs to that type operating on 
a policy of absolute protection to his clients, you will 
find him equipped with a bond-buying organization, 
made up of expert engineers, accountants, lawyers and 
a fully trained and experienced business organization, 
and a selling force that is trained to sell to their clients 
solely through the exploitation of the truth. 

“*The merchant's selling problems increase in propor- 
tion to his inability to protect his customers if he does 
business long on the same corner,” is a truth fully 
appreciated by this class. Your investment banker 
does for you in these modern days of business-build- 
ing just what you would do for yourself if you could 
afford it, and possessed the necessary equipment—all 
of this, assuming of course, that you have the proper 
respect for a reasonable amount of protection for your 
surplus money. 

One of our old and reliable bond houses has the fol- 
lowing to say in many of its advertisements. It is 
all true, and sums up in a very few words the essentials 
of your requirements in an investment banker: 


‘In the purchase of bonds, the value of a banking firm 
to aclient depends upon the scope and efficiency of the 
service rendered, and the integrity and experience of the 
firm. ‘The service rendered by this house in buying bonds 
is a system of investigation more complete and more 
thorough than any individual investor could afford to 
take. ‘This service has been built up by years of experi- 
ence and engages the best legal, accounting and engineer- 
ing experts, so that a statement that a bond is recom- 
mended by this firm means that the purchaser can reach 
an accurate conclusion as to its safety, based on assured 
information."’ . 


Sprinkled ali through Mr. Rollins’ series are to be 
found the soundest possible reasons for care in the 
selection of your investment banker. He has, at the 


The Nation’s Development 


Through the Investment 
Banker — A Resumé 


GRAHAM Evans 








same time, clearly pointed out 
the pitfalls in nearly all classes 
of securities, so that to those 
who have noted his sugges- 
tions, at least two very impor- 
tant factors in the purchase of 
securities have developed: 


First—Use extreme care in 
the selection of your invest- 
ment banker. 

Second—Get from him the class of security that best 
fits your needs. 

It would seem advisable here to quote, in part, Mr. 
Rollins’s description of the three different departments 
of banking, as published in the August number of 
Success Macazine. This will certainly bear repetition, 
not so much on account of its clear and short analysis, 
but because of the importance of knowing what is 
required of the banker who may be serving you, the 
kind of banker to engage when you want a different 
service, and the kind to whom to give no consideration. 


Three Departments of Investment Banking 


‘The first is discount banking—the old, true com- 
mercial banking, formerly more exclusively practised 
than at present—as represented by the national banks, 
trust companies, and other State and private banking 
institutions. 

‘Second, speculative banking, as handled by those 
having membership in one or more stock exchanges, 
and who purchase and sell what are known as ‘stock 
exchange securities,’ either in the form of direct 
purchases on the part of their customers, or for the 
so-called ‘marginal accounts.’ Trading by this class 
is purely upon a commission basis, and must not be 
confused with investment banking. 

‘Third, investment banking, as handled by concerns 
which buy and sell municipal, corporation and indus- 
trial securities, purchasing in a wholesale way and 
retailing the same to individual investors, trustees, 
fiduciary institutions, etc. 

‘*Under the last caption should be included any bank- 
ing institution which comprises in its organization the 
equipment for buying and selling investment securities 
otherwise than upon a commission basis. 

‘*This third department of banking is that which 
suffers most from the liberal and unrestricted advertising 
indulged in by those without capital, credit, standing or 
ability, and who flood the market with attractive and 
alluring advertisements of bonds and stocks in which 
they, probably, have no vested interest whatsoever. 

“The teal, bona fide investment banker is one with a 
bank account, unquestioned credit and established 
clientele, who actually purchases the bonds, after very 
careful investigation by his well-organized machinery, 
and which he offers and in turn sells to his customers. 
Or he may be an agent or representative in some 
smaller town or city of bankers of high standing else- 
where who fulfill all these requirements. The invest- 
ment banker whom the investor should seek is the one 
who possesses the virtues just outlined, or is the 
accredited agent of some concern which does. There 
are enough well-organized houses in our country to 
take care of all the money offered for investment, and 
they are easy to find.” 

It is, of course, obvious that at all times the good and 
the bad in the world of money are actively in compe- 
tition, just as they are in the social and religious worlds, 
and that there is only one way to consistently escape 
the influence of the bad; that is, by actual knowledge 
of and experience with the benefits of the good. If 
you have always purchased securities through laws 
that govern the conservative buyers, and have not felt 
the sting of the other game, you have been fortunate 
beyond most of us; not so much for the reason that 
you have not suffered great losses, perhaps, but because 
of your training in the school of contentment. 


The Small Investor Needs Careful Guidance 


A man makes a margin purchase of stock through a 
cheap and unlawful channel. He reads of this practise 
in the columns of some of our journals familiarly known 
as ‘“‘disturbers of business peace and prosperity,” 
sees his method of transaction characterized as unlaw- 
ful, and practised by men with ideas of business mor- 
ality akin to that of the Captain Kidd school. This 
has a shaky effect upon his philosophy, perhaps, but so 
long as they allow him to win, the game is all right— 
for him, at least. The other fellow, the man who 
must take the loss—well, | am not my neighbor's 


SEE PAGE 795 
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George H. Burr & Company do a general banking 
business, specializing in commercial paper and in 
the securities of corporations whose fiscal agents 
they are. Bonds and Preferred Stocks offered for 
sale by them are owned outright, having been pur- 
chased after the most thorough investigation and 
with a full knowledge of their intrinsic worth. They 
have offices in the principal cities and are known to 
banks and investors throughout the United States. 


Industrial Preferred Shares 
Can Yield 6-7% With Safety 


Because established and ably managed corporations in staple lines of 
business, earn from 252 to 4 times their preferred dividend requirements as 
shown by the following comparative statement of a few of the more prom- 
inent companies. 

Earnings Earnings Price 
R.. for past High Present Yield 
6 yrs fiscal yr. 1909 (about) (about) 
*American Radiator Co. 28.73% 32.38% $132. $126. 5.55% 
*National Biscuit Co. 15.48 16.03 130. 121. 5.78 
*International Harvester 16.69 21.69 128. 119. 5.83 
United States Steel 18.72 21.94 131. 116. 6.03 
Va.-CarolinaChemical 14.75 24.20 128. 121. 6.61 
*The McCrum Howell Co. 21.37 26.07 100. 
*No bonded or mortgage indebtedness. 


Industrial Preferred Stocks at present prices offer attractive opportunities 
for safe and profitable investment. Send for pamphlet No. 112 giving 
additional details regarding eighteen listed Industrial Preferred Shares. 

Our special circular 122 descriptive of the listed preferred stock, meet- 
ing our every requirement, may also be had if asked for. 


GEORGE H. BurRR & Co. 


BANKERS 
37 Wall Street 


Chicago Philadelphia 


New York 


Kansas City San Francisco 


WE ARE PROVIDING 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


to invest in a standard bond yield- 
ing an unusual rate of interest. 


Write for descriptive circular 
No. 217 which contains a com- 
plete description of the bond. 


RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE COMPANY, Inc., 


Investment Bonds 


184 La Salle St. 115 Broadway 18 East 4th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI 


SAVE SMALL SUMS 


You could accumulate more cash 
capital in a very few years by saving 
up comparatively small sums of 
money—your dividends and interest 

-— income for instance. 
es You probably never seriously considered 
such a thing, because the amounts looked so 
small and no opportunity has ever before 
offered itself to you to save and invest only 
$25.00 at 6° interest. 


Boston St. Louls 




















There is no need for you to wait until you 
have saved up $2000, $500, or even $200 with 


which to buy one of our mortgages in order 
to secure a 6% investinent with us. Our Cer- 
tificates of Deposit yield 6 per cent, payable 
semi-annually—the same as our mortgaves— 





and are withdrawable after one year, on 30 
days’ notice. Send $25 to-day. 


Please ask for Loan List 730. 


Perkins & Coskokeas 


LAWRENCE. KANSAS. 


They should yield as large a return as con- 
Let us show you how the savings de- 


on your savings. 
sistent with safet 


posits of thousanc 8 of business and professional men and 
women in ail parts of the United States, entrusted to 
our care, have never earned less than 5% for more 
than 17 years. 


During this time our Company has 
grown stronger each year, increased its assets to 
Over $2,000,000 and accumulated surplus and 
Profits of $175,000. 
Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 
and our record is open to public examina- 
tion in their files. Earnings start the 
day we receive your money and paid 
for full time to date of withdrawal. 
Write for booklet and full particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bidg. 42d St. and Broadway, 
New York. 








% Your surplus money can be made 
to earn you 6% and be secure. 


0 
6” 
JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 

ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date. Write for Circular. 17 N. 21st Street, 
F. M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 









Bonds Issued by Los Angeles City 
Returning 6/4 recor, interest, Bor citeuar 
McDonald, Coulter Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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keeper. He is made to realise that the game is not the 
noblest of sports only when he begins to take the loss 
end. This he is sure to do unless he turns the wheel 
with his own hand. 

That rarely, if ever, comes to the small investor. It 
is not his réle in the daily stock ticker extravaganza. 
He is not heavy enough for it. Of course, he is the 
““big crowd,” and is extremely important, for it is true 
that he furnishes the largest part of the real money for 
the daily performances, and does it over and over again, 
with the fond hope that perhaps some day they will 
let him into the inner circle and give him a 
good fling at the wheel. How silly to suppose this, 
you of such small means, who necessarily have to 
play on a ten per cent. margin, or lower if you can, in 
order to make the game worth while ! 

You will not be invited to the inner circle; make no 
mistake about that. They who have it in charge do 
not do that, any more than the shell game man will 
turn over his shells and ball and bet you that you can’t 
beat him. So, when you place your money in the 
channels that lead to the manipulation mill, you are 
pretty certain to have it grind out a loss. The wheels 
of the machine are geared to grind just that way, and it 
is too great and too powerful to stop, so long as you are 
content to give it work to do. 

All through Mr. Rollins’ series, notes of warning are 
given against the unnecessary evil of taking the loss 
end. 


Why Take the Loss End? 


Money is like any commodity bought and sold with 
the purpose of profit. There is a long-established 
profit for it, and this, mind you, established by those 
who have a legitimate and sound use for it; therefore, a 
legitimate and regulated price has been made. It is 
very simple—just remember not to try and sell it for 
too much over the price that real reason in the shape of 
legitimate demands, etc., set for it. You won't take 
the loss end—the right kind of a banker won’t let you. 
He can’t afford it, either. 

It must not be assumed by what has appeared in 
these articles, or, in fact, in any of those appearing 
monthly in these columns, that the good, investment- 
wise, is contributing its entire force to the promotion 
of bonds. More time and space has been given to this 
class of security for the very simple reason that it is 
undoubtedly safest, and comes nearer to meeting the 
rules of the conservative employment of money than 
any other form of security. 

Stocks have a very important function to perform 
in our whole financial and commercial existence. The 
fact is that this kind of evidence of money obligation 
is the very foundation of about all our business institu- 
tions and must of necessity be so. 

Were it not for the fiendish methods generally em- 
ployed in the sale of stock, and the manipulating 
system practised by those who have little or no regard 
for real earning or any other good influence that should 
govern values, stocks would even be preferable to the 
majority of investors. Could the ideal be reached, 
there would be few, if any, industrial bonds on the 
market to-day. 


The Outlook for the Future is Promising 


It is indeed encouraging, to those who are studying 
financial conditions, to note the development being 
made by some banking houses in the interest of stock- 
selling. We are possessed with the notion that quite a 
number of these houses are going about the sale of 
stock with the same principles and practises, as near as 
can be, as are employed by the highest class bond 
dealers. The opportunity for this character of house is 
clear to those who are aware of the demands of the 
American investing public. There is a great field for 
stock that will first have an investigation made by 
such organizations, so that beyond the sale, the investor 
may know that his interest is cared for. 

When stocks are purchased generally through the 
influence of possible dividends, and the price regulated 
by that only, stocks as an investment will take their 
proper place in the world of finance. 

The field or market will broaden when the issues are 
to be handled independently of the manipulating forces 
continually at work upon many of our good railroad 
and industrial stocks, and may it come to pass in this 
age of great business and social reform that this force 
will go down with the many of its sinful brothers. 

The investment banker has much power to aid in the 
answering of this prayer. Confidence in the intrinsic 
value of stocks as an investment can be restored, and 
the public enabled to participate in the really high 
grade issues and their large earning capacity. 


Better Times For The Small Investor 


Many of our national problems will be solved when 
the banking fraternity wakes up to a fuller realization 
of the importance of the small investor, and begins to 
manifest a greater care for his welfare. 

The better class of banking firms, those who are by 
policy and organization better-equipped to serve him, 
have not yet become enough interested in the value of 
small sales and many of them. The possibilities of 
profits in single and small transactions have been for 
too many years obscured from the banker’s vision. 
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UNITY BUILDING 
6% BONDS 


@ This modern fire-proof office building is located in 
the heart of the famous ‘‘Loop District’’ of Chicago, 
within a block of Marshall Field & Co’s retail store and 
an equal distance from the new $10,000,000 City and 
County Building. We purchased the entire issue of 


$250,000 
First Mortgage 
Serial Bonds 


1911 to 1927 
issued on this building, € 
and now offer the un- 
sold portion. The net 
rentals for five years 
have averaged nearly 
three times the interest 
on these bonds, and as 
the building cost 








is three times the 
amount of issue. 








“Unity Building. 79 Ses St. 
@ Write today for full details of this unusual offering. 
Also ask for our list of Tax Bonds. 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
3412 Home Insurance Building 2412 Merchants-Laclede Building 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





“In 21 years in 44 states—no losses.” 











AY 4% to 6%. We buy and 
sell Municipal and Corpor- 
ation bonds. 

We select them carefully, inves- 
tigate them thoroughly and buy 
only high-grade securities. We 
have had many years of experience 
in buying and selling bonds and 
know the value of bond issues. 
We own outright all bonds we 
offer for sale. 


Our Free Booklets 


‘*Bonds and How to Buy Them’* and 
‘‘How to Buy Bonds on the Install- 
ment Plan,”’ also list of high grade bonds 
we offer for sale, will be sent on request. 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Diversify 


Your Investments 


Railroad Bonds 

Equipment Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds 
Guaranteed Terminal Bonds 


Our Circular No. 938 ‘investment Securi- 
ties” describes a well-diversified list of the differ- 
ent classes of bonds enumerated above. Copies 
furnished to banks, institutions and individual 
investors, upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


| Albany, N. Y. Bostos, Mass. Chicago, Il. 
L Members New York Stock Exchange 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Safest investments Write for 


known. Yielding from 4% to 6% Circular. 
ULEN & CO. 


BANKERS CHICAGO 























See Pace 795 
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Make Y ourself a Practical 


Christmas Gift 


655) Ge 


| GOLD BONDS) Year ss Ss 8 


. 


q 7Wi hy not — yourself a Ten Year 6% Gold 
Bond? Why not make an investment that will 
return every dollar at the end of ten years, and 
in addition pay you every six months—twenty 
times—during that period the just interest- 
return which your money should eam for you ? 


A-R-E Ten Year 6% Gold Bonds 
and conservative. Behind them are 
Assets of $15,536,199.47, Capital and 
s of $1,851,154.38, and a 23-year record of 








are Safe 





pay you the just interest-return of 6%, instead 
of dividing with the middleman. 
are time- tried, panic-tested, legally safe- 
d. 


« » Bo »nds are issued in denominations of $100, $200, 
00 and up, making them apeety convenient for giving. 
rt hey draw 6% interest, payable semi-annually by coupons, 


wh at the end of ten years return the original investment in 
ash 





© Write today for literature giving you the full details about 
these Ten Year 6% Gold Bonds so that you will have time 
to act before Christmas. 


American Real (state Company 

Founded 1888 Assets, $1 5,536,199.47 

Capital and Surplus - - $1,851,154.38 
Room 518 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























1898-1910 


John Muir&(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Investment of Savings 





buy for you stocks in quantities of 5 
upward, and bonds from 1 upward, 
tial deposit and monthly deposits 


l¢ 


| the securities are paid for in full. 
Send for “Odd Lot Circular” 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















| FC OR 15 YEARS 


WE HAVE PAID 











entrusted toourcare. We have sat- 

ersin practically every State and 

ferritory in the Union. Money invested with 

1ay be withdrawn at any time without no- 

e and without loss of dividends for a single 

y. Why wecan pay 5% — Why our plan of 

siness is absolutely safe and sound — 

\ ir customers have ample ‘security for 

: )llar invested with us is fully told in— 
he Booklet. Write for it today. 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


1042 Calvert Building. BALTIMORE MD. 


Where 




















Money Earns Most 


Your Savings Will Grow 
Faster in the West 
laho 1s developing along solid, substantial 
more rapidly than any other section 
dur opportunities for lending money profit- 
ire unsurpassed 


We Pay 5%, 6%, or 1% 


ur class “C” Savings Certificates, accord- 
igth * time savings remain with us. 


‘Any Amounts, $25 to $5,000 
Withdrawal privileges. \Ve invite your 

tronage nvestigate our plan insuring abe 
solute secur.ty tor your savings. Address in- 
1uir today. (2) 
Union Savings Building & Trust Co. 
Department C 1107 Main St.. Boise, Idaho 



























, FLA.—THE NEW YORK OF THE SOUTH. 
Recons ted by Commercial Democrats and Clicazo Ozone 

i pen J Don't seatter in wild southern fend towns, 
Lands and Lots with free water front: $10 down $5 tronthiy. 
Our ‘| ruth booklet free. Write Half Mithon Ciuv 
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The Hazard 


[Continued from page 807) 


mother’s son!” They looked each other in the eyes 
—two men with hearts full charged. 

““Hear you, brother!” cried Patrick. ‘‘I love the 
lady and will have her. Mayhap, | am a younger son, 
but | am of my brother’s stock. I have as straight a 
figure and as deft a sword arm. An’ for the rest, | 
challenge any to cali Rossagh a less fair property than 
Glentrale.” 

“You love the lady ?”’ Roger strove in vain to master 
the angry quivering of his voice; in vain he strove to 
master the trembling of his body by toying with one 
of the new pistols on the mantel. ‘‘ You love the 
lady r”’ he said again. 

“* Aye, | love her.” 

Then he broke bounds. 

‘*Gad’s death, and am I to play second?’’ He struck 
the carved woodwork of the fireplace, not with his 
clenched hand this time, but with the unprimed weapon. 
‘*Am | to bow and scrape and stand aside, like some 
cringing lackey? Zounds, sir, you mistake me.” 

‘*Nay, brother, | mistake not.” 

“*You have pondered this matter then ?”’ 
shook in Roger's hand. 

‘Tis my way,” said Patrick. ‘‘ Fora six-month and 
more we have pestered the lady and the lady has been 
coy. She has blown hot and cold as the whim took 
her, till now it seems—’’ His eyes did not flinch, but 
his voice trembled as though he spoke a thought long 
repressed. ‘‘—till now it seems that we embarrass her 
with too lavish a display of gallantry. Two scions of 
the one house. Think you, brother, is it not too many 
for a maid’s consideration ? ”’ 

‘““What mean your” There was a strange sobriety 
in Roger’s tone; the hand that held the firearm no longer 
shook. 

‘“What I say, brother. Are not two Trales of Glen- 
trale overmuch for one slim Mistress Carden? Now, 
were there no young toppish brother to bow his way 
into wrong places, Master Roger Trale would doubtless 
cut a straight way to the altar; an’ were there no 
Master Roger with, his hunting crop and pink coat, 
like as not—” 

‘*Enough!” thundered the other 
all this? Out with it! Out with it, lke a man.” 

“Like a man, good Roger.” Patrick faced his 
brother, very straight and pale in the light of the fire 
flames, purpose in his dark eves, purpose in his set 
lips. ‘*There’s an end needed to our case, an’ I for 
one am for it. From youth up | have cumbered the 
earth in your sight; an’ to speak the truth, it’s been 
none the richer in mine for your existing. Now that 
we are men grown—" 

“1 take you, brother.”’ Roger's voice was hot and 
loud. ‘I take you. An’ you are for it, soam lt. The 
moorland behind Glentrale—a quiet dawn—-a couple of 
these ugly devils ’—he looked at the pistol in his hand. 
“‘1’m with you. <A dose of lead for the loser—the 
lady for him who lives to drink his coffee. ’Tis a 
gentlemanlike way of settling a long score.” 

Patrick waited until the last word of the tirade was 
uttered. Then his voice, once more cold and clear, 
broke across the silence. ‘‘You take me, brother, yet 
you do not take me. I’m not for murdering you, in 
dusk or dawn.” 

**You fear, then ? 
hot a savor.” 

‘Digest them and discover.” 

“What mean you?” On Roger's face was an odd 
distrust. ‘‘Two Trales are overmuch for one Carden, 
say you? What better, then, to balance the numbers, 
than a brace of these?’’ He held out the pistol. 

Patrick touched the barrel, his glance hard fixed upon 
his brother's. 

“*So excellent for the purpose, 
‘that one will suffice.” 

There was silence in the quiet room; a silence so in- 
tense that the street cries forced a way through the shut 
window and the hiss of the turf in the open fireplace 
became audible and of import. 

At last Roger spoke. 

‘* What mean you?” 
and unlike himself. 

‘““What mean |? This, brother: A duel of a cleaner 
sort than you have dreamed of.” Patrick wheeled about 
and before his listener could draw breath for speech, 
was at the card table again, the dice-box in his hand. 
‘*We have gamed ere this, Roger, for high stakes.” 

‘“*Gamed ?”’ 

‘*Aye. We have played for big stakes ere now; but 
men have played for bigger than ever we wagered. 
Men have been known to dice for the woman they 
loved.” 

‘*Stop, man! 

‘“*Blasphemed ? 


The pistol 


“What means 


| thought your words had too 


Roger,” he said, 


he said once more, but huskily 


Ill not hear her name blasphemed.” 
I'd slit the throat of any who dared 
speak her name. There’s no blasphemy in this, I'll 
warrant you. ‘T isn’t for love 1’d play you, but for 
life!” His voice of a sudden dropped from heat to 
soberness, the tone of it penetrating to the hearer’s soul. 

“What devil's trick 1s this?” 

“Trick?” Patrick blazed again. ‘‘Where’s your 
imagination—where your wits? You’d stand upon a 
pestilential moor, with day ashivering on the hilltop 

‘1d face you, man to man.” 
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Success Magazine 


What It Costs 
To Keep Our Advertising Columns Clean 
For Your Protection 


We are sacrificing an advertising income of at least 
$50,000 for the current year to perfectly protect our 
subscribers from advertising offers which we cannot 
recommend or guarantee. 

The amount of advertising loss to us grows year by 
year because the guaranteed honesty of ‘‘Success 
Magazine” advertisements makes its pages exception ally 
desirable and profitable. 

It would be impossible to create and sell a publication 
such as ‘‘ Success Magazine” for 15 cents a copy if it 
were not for the advertising it carries. 

You will admit that $50,000 is some money, and for 
the publishers to give up that amount yearly to protect 
subscribers, proves a sincerity of purpose which cannot 
be bought or turned aside for any price. 

Within a month we have declined to accept adver- 
tising business amounting to several thousand doilars. 
BECAUSE 

This business, profitable to us, might have meant a 
loss, however small to you. 

FOR EXAMPLE 

During the last month we refused an order from an 
Oil Company amounting to $900 monthly or $10,800 
yearly, because we could not recommend the proposi- 
tion to our readers. 

We declined another order for the advertising of Furs 
because the advertisement seemed intended to mislead. 
This order amounted to about $500. 

We refused, in the interests of the home and family, 
to accept an order for a book advertisement, because it 
was a book, which in our opinion, you would not care 
to have your children read. 

A land 


advertisement which would have brought 
S-00 a 


month—$s,400 per annum—was_ declined 
because we could not verify the statements made by 
the advertiser. 

These examples prove our unalterable purpose to 
refuse all advertisements which however well inten- 
tioned and legitimate in scope, are in our opinion too 
speculative to safely carry our endorsement. 

Several smaller advertisements were refused for vari- 
ous reasons, all of which however centered in the fact 
that they would not stand the acid test for absolute 
rehability. 

We have the confidence of our readers. We intend 
to keep it; even if it costs many times $50,000 to do so. 

We are not boasting our honesty. Honesty is not a 
thing to brag of. But it occurred to us that it might be 
profitable to our readers, if we offered a concrete 
example of what it means to us as well as to them to 
keep ‘‘ Success Magazine” advertising pages absolutely 
clean. 

The statement that we accept no doubtful advertis- 
ing may not be impressive in words. But the fact 
becomes vastly impressive when expressed in dollars 
and cents of loss amounting to $50,000 for a single year. 

But there's another side to this clean advertising 
proposition. The advertisements culled from ‘‘ Success 
Magazine” are not therefore excluded from publication 
elsewhere. They may appear, perhaps, in periodicals 
that you read. It’s well to temember that if you 
doubt the honesty of any advertisement its appearance 
in ‘Success Magazine” practically guarantees it wher- 
ever else it appears. 

We assure you that you can buy with safety and 
satisfaction any merchandise 


advertised in ‘Success 
Magazine.” 


We ask you therefore to patronize these 
advertisers whose reliability we guarantee to all sub- 
scribers of record. 

We gain and retain your confidence and good will 
by our money sacrifices. 

You gain protection in purchasing any article adver- 
tised in ‘‘ Success Magazine.” 

The advertiser gains by securing your business be- 
cause we have your confidence. 

In the last analysis this is a purely business propo- 
sition. 

We insure our subscribers against loss this year at 
the cost of a premium of $50,000. Conversely we 
assure our advertisers of a volume of business they 
could not get without our payment of this costly pre- 
mium for their protection. 

In the long run you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, they will sell more and we shall gain more by 
printing a greater volume of advertising that is above 
suspicion. 


ADVERTISING EDITOR. 


SEE PAGE 795 
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Patrick threw down the dice-box. ‘‘Tush!” he 
cried. ‘‘Tush! Face me here and now—the pleasant- 
ness of life about us, the gods theniselves to secure fair 
play. Come!” He picked up the box with a gallant 
ir. ‘‘Come! Who wins is heir to life; wh loses is 
ieath’s inheritor. The odds are balanced—as nice an 
pportioning of things as we poor mortals can contrive. 
Come, brother, prove your spirit.” 

But Roger stood his ground. 

“| like it not.” 

Patrick, very pale now, looked at him and laughed 

the old, cool, ironical laugh. 

‘* Afraid ?” he asked, slowly. 

The taunt worked. The pistol was flung down. 
Roger strode to the card table. 

‘No man shall propound that question twice. 
me the dice. He who wins takes all. 
takes—”’ 


Give 
He who loses 


his own life inside three days.” 

“Inside three days! So be it. 

But Patrick anticipated him. 

**1 cast first.” He laid one dice aside and':et the 
other falt into its place; then he straightenec. fimself, 
lifted his head and with the little, unconscious swagger 
belonging to his time, shook the box and made his 
throw. 

“A three!” 

‘“‘A three!” 

Patrick took out his lace handkerchief. ‘‘ A three,” 
he said again, with elaborate indifference. ‘‘ The mid- 
hazard. Fate inten's to have her fill of pleasurable 
suspense. 

But Roger pushed past him, snatching the dice-box 
from his hand. His hot face, his haste, the shortness 
of his breath all told his state, but he blustered through 
the moment as beseemed a gentleman. He shook the 
box, lifted his head and slashed the dice down upon 
the table. 

It was the crucial moment; rivalry was forgotten in 
the wild suspense beating in both hearts. 

The dice rolled and settled. Patrick leaned over his 
brother's shoulder; leaned and peered, then straightened 
his body slowly. 

‘*Gad’s life!” he said, below his breath, and his 
ashen face turned to Roger’s. 

But Roger, too, had bent and peered. Roger, too, 
had stiffened himself. Meeting Patrick’s eyes and their 
sudden stricken look, he laughed aloud—a hard, boister- 
ous laugh. ; 

“Fate is blind, brother, is she not? Or is it justice ? 
Methinks | have forgot.” And again he laughed—a 
loud, hard, mocking laugh that pained the ear. 


Give me the box.” 


[Concluded in January} 
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Show Girls of Industry 


[Continued from page 810} 


the chief ambition of the store women is clothes and 
looks, when the highest price is paid for that? Is ita 
surprise that some girls, naturally weak, go to almost 
any length to secure a good appearance ? 

Perhaps in no other kind of work, barring the stage, 
has the commercial value of a woman's face been so 
well proved as by the demonstrator, especially the 
demonstrator of toilet articles, such as face-cream, 
powder, eyebrow growers, hair growers, wrinkle pre- 
ventives and the like. It is worth while to watch an 
expert demonstrator at work, not only because it illus- 
trates the methods employed in this comparatively new 
occupation, so widely practised, yet so little known— 
but also because it gives a picture of the thousands 
of women whom they attract, and who use the devices 
they advertise for the improvement of looks. 

In one of the largest department stores in New York 
City, near one of its most important entrances where 
thou_ands of people pass daily, is a table covered with 
pyramids of small jars. In charge of it is a young 
woman demonstrator, representing the firm of ‘‘ The 
Apple Blossom Sisters’ Face Beautifiers.”” She is tall 
and slender, with beautiful auburn hair that is built out 
ina great roll which encircles her head. She has 2 
smooth, fair skin, white, even teeth, and tc the con- 
ventional eye is altogether lovely to look upon. Daily 
she is at her post from a quarter past eight until six 
o'clock, selling a preparation which outdoes nature and 
all its elements, for it accomplishes in two minutes, 
according to the circulars, what good alr, good food, 
rest and exercise can do only in years 

Nine out of every ten women that passed her table 
stopped to listen to what she had to say and to look at 
her face, for ‘‘ Apple Blossom Sisters’ Beautifier” was 
supposed ‘‘to have done it.” Six out of the nine 
bought the preparation, and at least half of them were 
willing to be beautified there and then. 


The Demonstrator Raises Many False Hopes 


The young woman moistened a small silk sponge in 
a bowl of water—sponge and water that had been used 
on dozens of different faces—dipped the sponge in a 
greasy looking pink paste and smeared it over the 
pale, thin cheeks of a young girl, or the sunken cheeks 
of a middle-aged woman, or even on the wrinkled skin 
of advanced years; patted it with a piece of cheese- 
cloth and assured the victim that she looked beautiful 
and young; that her complexion looked as natural as if 
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Become A Bond Holder— 
Only $100 Necessary 


Safe, Secure $100 Bonds Yield as High as 6% —They 
are the Best Investment for Those of Small Means. 


Persons of small means often do not 
appreciate the opportunities for safe in- 
vestment afforded by.sound$100bonds. 

The small investor has viewed the 
ownership of a bond as rather beyond 
him—thinking only of bonds as being 
in $1000 denominations. 

Yet $100 will buy a safe bond yield- 
ing as high as 6% per annum interest— 
this bond being issued under the same 
mortgage, with the same security and 
withthe samerate of interest asthe $500 
and $1000 bonds of the same issue. 

Opportunity to make money by sav- 
ing money is offered in the purchase 
of $100 bones. 

To the owner of one of these $100 
bonds there comes a sense of personal 
pride in being a bond holder. The in- 
centive thus created leads to the pur- 
chase ofmore bonds—the saving ofmore 
money—the increase in the earning 
power of the money already saved. 

Moreover, money invested in bonds 


is not necessarily ‘‘tied up.’’ Good 
bonds are received by bankers every- 
where as security for loans. 

More than a quarter of a century of 
uniformsyuccessby theexecutive officers 
of this company in the actual selection, 
construction and operation, as well as 
the financing of electric and steam rail- 
roads, hydro-electric plants, over forty 
water works properties and other en- 
terprises in different parts of the United 
States, amply protects the investor in 
the securities offered by this house. 

That our experience has been an 
equal protection to our clients and to 
ourselves, is indicated by the fact that 
since the organization of this house there 
has never been a single day's delay in the 
payment of either principal or interest on 
any bond which it has sold. 

We own outright every bond we offer 
for sale, which means that the most 
thorough investigation of each bond we 
offer has been made onourownaccount 


$100 Bonds 


Those who have funds available for investment amounting to $100 or more will be 
interested ina new booklet we have just issued, entitled, ‘© $100 Bonds.” It describes 
a bond in simple language and explains the great wealth of the French people—due 


largely to the investment in bonds of small denominations. 


Write for it. 


For convenience address Department A 


Jj. S. & W. S. 


KUHN, Inc. 


BANK FOR SAVINGS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Incorporated, 15 Congress St., Boston 
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* ALL CLAMP” 


“ALL CLAMP” Hockey Skates. 


afe up-to-date. 
sharpen them every time you go on the ice. 


of steel is the best; the style is the latest. 


will tell you about upon request. Write to 
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HOCKEY SKATES 


BOYS 


who are fond of skating should own a pair of real good skates—a pair of Success Magazine 


The fun is twice as enjoyable if your skates ate made of the finest quality of steel and 
They will stand up better under hard and rough care. 


The Success Magazine ‘<All Clamp"’ Hockey Skates will suit you exactly, 
They hold an edge longer than any other skate. 


You can earn this pair of skates in two evenings after school, by using the method which | 


«THE SPORTSMAN,’ 


You do not have to 


The quality 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A Handsome Table—A Sub- 
stantial Desk Combined 











No. 267—Covered by four patents 


S) MPLY pulling open a drawer provides desk 
‘ ace with non-spillable ink well and pen groove. 


Nothing on the table need be disturbed. Under- 
neath the desk lid is a large, roomy drawer for 
stationery and correspondence. 


I Cadillac Desk Table is in use in modern homes, up-to- 


ate | sand Y. M. C. A.’s universally. 


The Me echanism is simplicity itself. Each sliding nickel- 
plate *s prevent the drawer from sticking. It is 
t alance d to prevent danger of tipping. All Cadillac 
f e thoroughly covered by four patents. 
Sex venty-five Artistic Designs in every staple wood and pop- 
s you a wide selection Our styles include repro- 
Period Furniture’’ Louis XIV, Elizabethan, Tudor, 
nial, Arts and Crafts and Modern designs. 


f 





‘Desk Sable 


The Brand. Look for this design on the under side of the 
ta lt protects you from inferior imitations 

Desk lables are sold by leading furniture dealers. 

If r r does not sell it, we will see that you are supplied. 

Booklet * ‘D” showing all styles in halftone pictures, mailed 


WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


[he largest parlor and library table manufacturers in the world. 
Jur output is more than ‘‘a table a minute.” 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD BUSINESS 
LOCATION? 


I can put you in touch with the right 
place. The territory traversed by the 
Frisco Lines in Ill., Ind., Tex., 
Okla., Ark., La., Mo., Kans., 
Tenn., Miss. and Ala., includes 
some of the most rapidly grow- 
ing sections of the country. 
Taken generally it would be 
difficult to find a territory where 
capital counts so much. Over 
452 factories found profitable 
locations along the Frisco Lines 
last year. There are equally 
good | »cations for as many more. 

low you our very oa data 
ag; along the Frisse—tt would 
your est. Sh allt se ua 


th any particular point, we 
matter for you. Please 
























"FRANK ANDERSON A A 
industrial Commissioner Frisco Lines 
585 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





BRIGHTEN UP Banieser a = ea 


using WASHBUR 
PAP 


75, 000, 000 


SOLD ae past YEAR should 
coneines of their 


YOU 
UPERIORITY. 


be used repeatedly a=d “they always work.” 

sizes. Put up in brass boxes of 100 fasteners each. 

HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Slipping, NEVER 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 

Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U S. A. noip 


of brass in 3 








CHOK 4 yop, FARMS ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
As Low ) An Acre; rich soil; mild winters, nearby Eastern 
markets nih ut Soactan illustrated booklet, “C ountry Life in Virginia” 
100 pages), and low excursion rates. Address G. B. Wall, Real 
Estate Agt., ¢ ). Ry., Box XM., Richmond, Va. 
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she had been born with it; and further assured her that 
it would stay that way always, and her skin would 
become soft and pink and white, just like her own. 

On Saturday, the busiest day, this demonstrator takes 
in from eighty to one hundred dollars. A plain girl in 
her place would not have sold a jar. It is the girl’s 
face, and her face alone, that makes her valuable to her 
employers. 

Frequently it is a single predominant point of beauty 
that gains a woman admission into the profession of 
being good-looking. Wornen with strong, white, 
even teeth are employed to testify to the merits of cer- 
tain tooth powders; women with well-shaped ankles 
and pretty feet pose for petticoats, shoes and stockings; 
women with slender waists, pretty shoulders and arms 
pose for underwear and corsets. 

I know one of these commercial models whose like- 
ness is seen almost everywhere—in cars, in railroad 
stations, in drug stores, on fences through the country 
roads, in magazines and newspapers. Nature had en- 
dowed her with a wonderful head of beautiful golden- 
brown hair, naturally wavy, thick and long. Before 
she became a model and while employed as clerk in a 
wholesale drug business, a customer noticed her hair. 
She wore it simply, in two braids circling her head. 
He asked her to pose for an advertisement of a hair 
tonic which he had discovered. She posed in a dozen 
different ways, with her hair down. ‘‘But of course,” 
she told me, ‘‘in each pose, the artist retouched my face 
slightly—changed my nose, my chin, my eyes, to make 
it appear to the. public that a number of consumers of 
this ‘ hair-grower’ had testified to its merits; to prove 
to the public that ‘Fakerine did it.’” 

“And did you like the tonic ?” I asked. 

“Like it?” she sniffed. ‘‘I never tried it! 1 think 
too much of my hair!” And then she added: ‘‘I 
never use any of the goods | demonstrate.” 

It may not be without interest to get a behind-the- 
scene glimpse at one of the products these demonstra- 
tors introduce before the public—products which are 
eagerly bought by millions of women throughout the 
country. The ‘‘ Apple Blossom Sisters’”’ preparation, | 
was told, was making a fortune for its owners. These 
sisters do not appear to be serious students of cosmetic 
chemistry, whose brilliance and persistence have dis- 
covered a way to short-cut nature. In fact, the discov- 
ery of the beautifier has not cost them a single sleepless 
night. An uncle of theirs, a queer old bachelor who 
died eight years ago, willed the prescription to them 
with a note telling that it might make their fortune if 
properly launched on the market. They had the pre- 
scription made up and decided to test it on themselves. 
But none wanted to risk her face—their complexions 
were too precious—so the eldest tried it on her feet. 
The experiment was gratifying; the feet took on a fine, 
rosy color. So the sisters had the prescription refilled 
in a larger quantity, put it up in the prettiest porcelain 
jars, wrapped them in fancy papers, and the eldest 
took them to another town where nobody knew her, 
and demonstrated the preparation in the principal store. 
The women thought that her nature-made complexion 
was due to the compound. The ‘‘beautifier’”’ was an 
immediate success. 

This eldest ‘‘Miss Apple Blossom” told me that she 
considers hers one of the most secure businesses of to- 
day. ‘*‘However poor a girl is,” she said, ‘‘she is 
always rich enough to buy a ‘ beautifier’—for beauty is 
the most important weapon she possesses. There is no 
slack season in this business; the harder the times, the 
more attractive must the girl look to get a job.” 

There is not a stenographer who is not aware that a 
pretty face is a commercial asset, and none appreciates 
this more keenly than the plain girl. A friend of mine, 
very clever, very quick and exact, with excellent refer- 
ences, but unfortunately, with a plain face, recently 
tried to secure a position by calling in response to want 
advertisements. At the first place she applied she 
found nine girls ahead of her. Each one of these girls 
was to take a dictation. She and one other girl took 
the simple business letter of about two hundred words 
in about a minute and a half and typed it quickly and 
accurately. The other eight were girls of very mediocre 
ability; but it was the prettiest of these, with a soft 
black plume on her Merry Widow hat, who got the 
job, for she had dimples in her face and a catching 
smile, an easy manner and pretty clothes. 


The Uneasy Problem of Hairdressing 


Since their looks hold their jobs, these girls must 
constantly be thinking of holding their looks. And 
conventional looks such as theirs are not easy of main- 
tenance; for manicuring, formal hair-dressing, gowns, 
are not inexpensive. The hairdresser charges not less 
than fifty cents, and most often more, for curling and 
building out that elaborate structure of hair. The girl 
can not afford to take it down at night, for it would 
mean fifty cents to have it erected again in the morn- 
ing—so she sleeps in it. She lays herself carefully on 
her bed and tries not to move all night. One girl told 
me of her particular device: she had her hair done up 
Saturday and every night she tied it up carefully in a 
big handkerchief and thus hér precious coiffure was pre- 
served uninjured from Saturday night to Saturday 
night. No, it was n’t very comfortable having her hair 
combed but once a week, having those sweaty wads 
of horse’s hair buried beneath her own hair for one 
hundred and sixty-seven and a half hours out of the 
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week’s one hundred and sixty-eight, but her hair ha, 
to be just so, she couldn’t afford a more frequen: 
dressing, so what was she to do? 

Of course, many of the girls do their own hair, and 
do it every morning; but this time-taking ceremonial j 
accomplished at the expense of sleep and rest. On 
girl, however, declared she could do hers in the latest 
style in ten minutes. But with her the task was sim 
ple: all she did was to pin the ready-made puffs an 
curls on to the foundation of her own few hairs an 
then slip on a net to hold them together. 

Beyond a certain point these girls dare not econo 
mize in matters pertaining to their appearance; th 
economy has to be in things unseen—in their food and 
in their living conditions. There are thousands of girls 
in the lower-paid ranks of their profession who have no 
homes, who live in the cheapest boarding-houses or in 
a dingy hall bedroom, and eat the poorest sort of food, 
and even little of that, because, as one of these girls 
told me, ‘‘! must take out of my stomach to put on 
my back; if I didn’t, there are plenty of girls who 
could fill’ my place. I have a dingy hall bedroom for 
which I pay one dollar and a half a week. | eat a five- 
cent breakfast, a ten or fifteen-cent lunch, and a twenty- 
cent supper—all the rest of my eight dollars goes for 
my clothes, for my hair, for my face, for my hands. 
| spend on my hair and hands from a dollar to a dollar 
twenty-five a week. No, of course, the employer does 
not tell you when he takes you on that you must have 
your hair dressed in the latest style, your hands mani- 
cured, and that you must dress well; but you ought to 
see how he looks you over when you apply for your 
job, and how much bigger show you stand of getting 
it if he likes your looks. I tell you it is no easy job to 
look well always. Sometimes | am so tired and worn 
and pale that if I did not take extra trouble to fix my- 
self up | would lose my job in a moment, | think.’ 

But the time came to this particular girl when extra 
trouble could not make her presentable; when the food 
she had denied herself for her back’s sake had its 
reckoning; and what happened to her is the common- 
place experience of many such girls. Five weeks after 
my first talk with her | went to see her in the store 
where she worked, but she was not there. I was told 
by her friend who was employed there that she was 
in a hospital, suffering from a disérder of the stomach, 
caused practically by starvation. I went to see her. 
It took me several seconds to realize that the thin, white, 
shrunken face peeping out from between the blankets 
on the hospital bed was the very striking young woman 
I had seen in the store two weeks before, and yet | 
realized, after looking at her face steadily for a few 
minutes, that she was just herself, minus her rouge, 
ker pencilled eyebrows and all the other things that 
make the professional beauty. 

In the beginning of our acquaintance she had said to 
me: ‘‘I have a steady, and we hope to be married 
some time next year, when he shall have saved money 
enough to make a home for me.”” She now mentioned 
that she had not allowed her “steady” to come to see 
her, “‘ because,” she said, ‘‘if he sees the way | look 
now he will never marry me. He liked my looks.” 


These Pretty Girls Have Many Temptations 


This profession, with its insistent requirements of 
good looks and good clothes, can not but have a serious 
effect upon the character of these show girls of in- 
dustry. It fosters their self-consciousness, their vanity ; 
it makes dress and beauty the one great thought of life. 
And this is not the worst. Take a vain girl whose 
duty it is to try on rich hats or gowns all day, and who 
hourly sees how stunning she looks in these fine clothes 
that are far beyond her means—is it any wonder that 
she should yearn for them, and yearn so strongly that 
the method of getting them should become a minor 
question? It is not extraordinary to see one of these 
pretty show girls whose salary is nine or ten dollars a 
week wearing a fifty-dollar hat or a coat of the richest 
and latest pattern. Where did she get it? The re- 
mark of a young model will ‘suggest the answer. ‘‘I 
get all my beautiful hats and gowns from the managet 
of the store. Oh, no, not for nothing; you’ve got to 
be a sport to earn them.” 

These girls, because of their striking appearance, are 
the most attractive ones in the eyes of easy-going men; 
and they more quickly catch such eyes because of their 
conspicuous positions. Here is how one young woman, 
a “‘figure lady,” a ‘‘regular 38,” tall, well-built, of 
hand-made beauty, dressed when on duty in a tight- 
fitting gown of black, states the case: 

“Yes,” she said, “‘we girls do have queer reputa- 
tions. Of course, we go out with young men for a 
little pleasure, sometimes to the theater, to supper, to a 
dance. Do you blame us? We like a good time, and 
we can’t afford to pay for it ourselves. And it’s only 
thanks to my gentlemen friends that I get a decent 
meal once or twice a week. Oh, | suppose there are 
some girls that go to the bad—and let me tell you, 
this kind of a job is the easiest way of getting there! 

**No, | don’t think I shall ever marry. Twice I’ve 
been engaged to what | thought were real nice, honest 
gentlemen; | went about with the first one for a year, 
and one day I discovered he had a wife. In fact, she 
discovered me, and came in this store and told me so 
No, indeed, | was not angry—I thanked her for coming 
tome. The other | knew for years. He told me that 
I was everything in the world to him. And then | 
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found that on the days he did not see me he was 
saying these same sweet things to another girl.” 

| do not mean to suggest that a large percentage of 
these women are bad; | only mean to say that 
they are far more subject to temptation than plain 
girls doing work that does not tend to turn their heads. 
Many, in fact, beneath their artificial, showy appear- 
nce, are simple, kind-hearted women. Naturally, 
is those who are so fortunate as to hve with their 
parents who are most likely to retain their simplicity. 
alled one evening on an acquaintance who is in great 
mand as a demonstrator and as a model by commer- 
ial photographers and fashion-plate artists. | found a 
it, simple home, a good, hard-working mother, an 
valid father, and two younger children preparing 
chool lessons. The eldest brother was at night- 
school, and this young woman was making a pretty 
dress for herself. 1 learned then that she made all 
her own clothes and all her own hats—-that almost 
all her evenings were spentin that way, and by this she 
saved a good deal ot her expense. All her salary, her 
mother told me, she turned in without even opening 
the pay envelope; she asked her mother for all the 
money needed for her expenditures. Yes, | found this 
gitl, whose occupation, one would think, would de- 
moralize her, would make her vulgar, conceited, selfish, 
sniftless, quite the reverse. She was simple, sweet, 
devoted to her family, industrious, and really very able. 
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Of course, she knew she was beautiful and did all the 
conventional things to be as attractive as possible, but 
she did it for the same reason that the artisan keeps his 
tools in condition. 

What has here been written is intended as a state- 
ment of conditions; it has not been intended to point 
the finger of scorn at these women who have commer- 
cialized their faces. In becoming show girls of in- 
dustry, these girls have yielded only to the press of 
necessity; in their desire for beauty and beautiful clothes, 
they have followed only the universal and world- old 
feminine instinct. 

Fundamentally, their aspiration and their course of 
action is the same as with the best of their sex. For 
what woman, however cultured, if she has a momen- 
tous interview before her, if her success hangs upon her 
making a good impression, does not dress herself in her 
most effective clothes and make a powerful ally of her 
appearance? The thing to be deplored is that their 
work should force upon them an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of superficial beauty; that the require- 
ments of their positions should fix upon them artificial 
and damaging standards of beauty, which ate passed on 
by them to multitudes of other girls and women; and 
that the price exacted from these girls in return for their 
good looks isa debasement of esthetic standards, often 
a demoralization of character; often the ruin of health, 
and not infrequently, the loss of life itself. 
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bandaging; signalling, elementary knowledge of sema- 
phore, Myer or Morse alphabet. He must be able to 
track half a mile in twenty-five minutes; or, if in a 
town, describe satistactonly the contents of one shop 
window out of four, observed tor one minute each; go 
a mile in twelve minutes at ‘‘ scout’s pace,” 7. ¢., trot 
fifty yards and walk fifty yards, alternately. He must 
know how to lay and light a fire, using not more than 
two matches; a quarter of a pound of meat and 
two potatoes without cooking utensils other than the 
regulation kit; have at least one dollar in a savings 
bank, and know the sixteen principal points of the 
compass. 

Before being awarded a first-class scout’s badge a 
scout must pass the following tests, in addition to the 
tests laid down for second-class scouts: He mustswim 
one hundred yards. (N. B.—This may be omitted 
where a doctor certifies that bathing is dangerous to 
the boy’s health, in which case he must run a mile in 
eight minutes, or perform some equivalent exercise 
selected by the scoutmaster.) He must have at least 
two dollars in the savings bank He must be able to 
send and receive a message either in semaphore, Myer 
or Morse, sixteen letters per minute. 

He must go on foot, or row a boat alone to a point 
seven miles away and return again; or if conveyed by 
any vehicle or animal, go to a distance of fifteen miles 
and back and write a short report of the trip. It 1s 
preferable that he should take two days over it. 

He must describe or show the proper means for saving 
life in case of two of the following accidents (subjects 
alloted by examiners): Fire, drowning, runaway cat- 
riage, sewer gas, ice breaking, or how to bandage an 
injured patient or revive an apparently drowned per- 
son. He must cook satisfactorily two of the following 
dishes, as may be directed: Porridge, bacon, hunter’s 
stew; or skin and cook a rabbit, or pluck and cook 
a bird. 

He must also make a ‘‘damper”’ or camp sinker of 
half a pound of flour, or a ‘* twist” baked on a thick 
stick. Read a map correctly, draw an intelligent 
rough sketch map and point out a compass direction 
without the help of a compass. Use an ax for felling 
or trimming light timber, or as alternative, produce an 
article of carpentry or joinery, or metal work, made in 
a satisfactory manner. Judge distance, size, numbers 
and height within twenty-five per cent. error. Bring 
in a ‘*Tenderfoot” trained by himself in the points 
tequired. (This may, in special cases, be postponed 
when recruits are not immediately desired, but must 
be carried out within three months, or his badge will 
be withdrawn.) 

This is the briefest possible outline of the organization 
and its aims. As to the results, we can speak with 
more certainty each day. More than one young man 
has said tome. ‘‘When I first joined eight years ago 
1 was smoking cigarettes on the sly but | have never 
smoked since | joined.” Another told a similar story 
about alcohol and street rowdying. Several of the 
mothers have said that it was the turning point and 
saving of their boys when they became scouts. From 
all sides we hear similar stories. Yes, | hear some sav, 
“It is always so with a new presentation of an old idea, 
but wait till the novelty wears off.” To these | reply 
that we have now been nine years at it in America and 
the idea is stronger than ever. 

The utter lack of mawkishness, the impossibility of 
cant or mollycoddle, commend it to all the most vigor- 
ous boys. It appeals to their manhood first in the 
sense that the physical prowess of John L. Sullivan 
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did, and accepting all their boyish physical ideals, leads 
them up to those more worthy. The steps are gradual, 
natural and inevitable. 


Scouting Activities Furnish Fun and Instruction 


The actual doings of boys ‘‘on scout” will be of 
more interest than the bald principles. To illustrate one 
of the methods, | shall briefly outline two of the com- 
petitions recently engaged in at Silver Bay, N. Y. 

The first, a trailing stunt to develop alertness and ob- 
servation, was managed thus: One boy wearing the 
tracking irons, was given one hundred white beans, 
thirty slices of potato and ten minutes start. He was 
to lay a track as crooked as he pleased, drop a bean 
every three or four yards, and a slice of potato every 
twenty yards. After ten minutes’ run he was to hide. 
The trailers followed him, picking up the beans and 
potato slices. About seventy beans and twenty slices 
were secured and the ‘‘deer” found. The boy who 
won had over thirty of the beans. 

Another was a medley scouting, covering several days. 
The prize was for highest points in the following : 
Bringing a leaf of sugar maple; telling a short story; 
bringing a leaf of poison ivy (wrapped in a thick paper 
to avoid touching it); marking off on a stick your idea 
of a yard; bringing a leaf of witch hazel; playing the 
part of a squaw finding her warrior dead; making a bed 
in camp of woods material; bringing a leaf of beech; 
showing a war club made by himself in camp; dancing 
a step; showing a birch bark utensil or article made by 
himself; making a map of North America from memory 
in ten minutes; boiling a quart of water, given one 
match, a hatchet and a stick of wood; giving an imita- 
tion of some animal. 

For each of the first twenty competitors, points were 
given; the prize was adjudged by the total. 

Some of these stunts may seem trivial but there was 
a purpose in each and that purpose was served. In 
the widowed squaw, for instance, we wished to select 
the best actor for a play. Most of the fellows failed. 
Two were good, but one, nearly the smallest in camp, 
was so fine that he brought tears to the eyes of many. 
The selection of the various leaves impressed those 
kinds on all; especially those who failed to bring the 
right ones. 

The song and dance were introduced to cultivate the 
spirit of going fearlessly in and doing one’s best, how- 
ever poor it might be, and the element of handicraft 
was recognized in birch bark vessel and war club. 

The bed competition taught how easy it is to make 
one’s self comfortable in the woods. The water boiling 
was particularly instructive and was tried twice. The 
first time the winner took fourteen minutes and the 
second best twenty. The last time the winner’s time 
was eight minutes, and the second best’s ten. 

Even the imitations of animals developed a keen 
observation and a lot of good natural history that was 
intensely interesting, as well as amusing. These, how- 
ever, are among the trivialities—the mere amusements 
of the camp; the less spectacular things are of more 
value as aids in the development of moral fibre. 

Where the end is no man knows, but we believe it 
means the inclusion of every boy in America, the re- 
generation of many that were going wrong, the safe- 
guarding of those emerging from childhood, the stoppage 
of what has long been described as the terrible leakage 
between school and church; and none who have seen 
it at work hesitate to pronounce the Boy Scout move- 
ment the most important educational idea launched in 
America so far during this century 
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240 Per 100 
instead of $500 


AND A. BOX OF 
OLD FASHIONED 
HAVANA SMOKERS 

7. 
Morton R. Edwin Panatela 
is by all standards of comparison a 
10oc cigar. It will satisfy the most 
cranky smoker of imported brands. It 
is fully 5% inches long, strictly hand- 
made, of choicest Havana tobacco— 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. It smokes 
freely and evenly—never chars down 
the side, but keeps burning coolly and 
fragrantly to the last toothhold. 


The reason this cigar is sold at $2.40 
instead of $5.00 per hundred is because 
I buy and sell for cash. I ask no 
credit, neither do I give it. I person- 
ally buy my tobacco direct from the 
grower in Cuba, and pay him at least 
five weeks before the tobacco reaches 
the U. S. Custom House. I buy for 
less and sell for less. The man who 
buys and sells on credit can not compete 
with me. 


Among my 35 different brands I have 
an ‘‘in-between"’ smoke called ‘* Old 
Fashioned Havana Smokers.’ I want 
you to be on smoking terms with them, 
because they are just the thing you 
want when you don't want a big cigar. 
They are Havana-filled—q4 inches long 
—blunt at both ends—made the way 
the Cuban planter rolls tobacco for his 
own use—without a binder. 


I'm so eager to have you try this 
smoke that I'll send you a sample box 
of 12 free along with an order for my 
Panatelas, because you'll like them so 
well that you'll buy them again. 


Send me $2.40 for too Morton R. 
Edwin Panatelas. Add 25 cents for ex- 
pressage. At this price I cannot afford 
to pay it—you can. Smoke as many 
as you like—smoke them all if you 
want to, and if you then tell me that 
you didn’t receive more than you ex- 
pected, I'll return your money and we'll 
remain friends. 


If you want to know who I am and 
whether or not I run my business on 
the square, if you have any doubts 
as to my making good if my cigars 
don't, just inquire from any bank or 
commercial agency about me. If you 
don't like the report you get, keep your 
cash at home. 





Illustrated Price List 
sent on request 


MORTON R. EDWIN 
Dept. 7, 67-69 W. 125th St., New York 


Make checks payable to Edwin Cigar Company 


LOS ANGELES 


Actual Size 













Where Real Estate Valuesdouble in a tew years, 
and fortunes are made from smal! investments. 
Beautifully illustrated Booklet, giving facts and figures 
—together with large double Map of city and vicinity— 
mailed upon receipt of 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


McClung & McClure Realty Co., 


Exchange Building, Los Angeles, California. 








BI CTRI CAL CATALOG 
Novelties and Supplies. Send 4 cent Stamp 
(to cover postage) for oat Big 200-page Catalog. of Anything Elec- 
trical. 60 pages WIRELESS Instruments for Commercial and 
Experimental use. 15 pages Motors and Dynamos of - sizes. 35 
sages Miniature Trains and by Electrical TOYS. 20 pages 
elegraph Instruments. 40 ages Electrical Novelties, Xmas tree 
outfits, etc. 80 pages General” Electrical Supplies. Get this Catalog 
before C io 


3. J. DUC Arcade Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 


BE A MANICURIST 


Earn $20 to 840 Per Week 
Learn at home in a few evenings during your spare time. 
tng) by LH Take advantage of our special 30-day adver- 
tising offer to 1,000 women. Write for book: “LESSONS BY 
MA BEAUTY CULTURE.” It will be sent FREE if you 
write atonce. Address: INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BEAUTY 
CULTURE, Suite 16-G, No, 2286 Kighth Avenue, New York City. 


















RARE 












PARKER’S {AIR FRALSAM 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Restores Gray al to its Youthful 


co 
Prevents scalp Diesnees. and Hair Falling 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggitts 


I TRUST YOU Get the best agents’ specialties direct 

from the manufacturer. Lightin _ 
tems. Smokeless and Odorless Frving Pans. we x- 
tracts. MEATING & LIGHTING CO., KROME, 











SEE PAGE 795 
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Brainy Diet 
DO YOU KNOW how to 


combine your daily foods so 
as to produce HEALTH? 


An excess of fatty, 
starchy, paste-making 
(eggs, flour, etc.) com- 
binations of foods will 
make you sluggish; it 
will give you dull, split- 
ting headaches, lack of 
memory and concentra- 
tion, drowsiness and 
inertia. A complete 
change to ‘‘ digestible ” 
brainy foods, (suitable 
meat, game, fish, and 
dairy foods, combined 
with suitable vegetables 
and fruits according to 
the new brainy food plan) will produce the most 

irked improvements in a few weeks. 





G. H. Brinkler 


One dropsical consultant lost eighteen pounds 

over-weight in the first week, and returned to 
business. 

Another, a thin man, after being out of work 
nearly a year through weakness, was restored in 
three weeks to hard work as a carpenter at full 
pay. In such cases the change from a clogging 
death-producing diet to energizing foods, caused 
a literal transformation. 

Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing 
to a discharge caused by an excess of mucus- 
making foods (cream, butter, cheese, etc.) was 
completely cured of deafness and catarrh by 
taking correct combinations of suitable foods. 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten 
years’ standing was saved from a surgical opera- 
tion,and the objectionable discharge cured with- 
in ten days, because the loss of control was due 
entirely to the constant irritation from certain 
irritating foods and drinks 

\ chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, un- 
able to exercise, reduced over 150 pounds (in pub- 
lic life, under many witnesses), gained strength 
and firmer flesh, and lost rheumatism. Many 
well-known diseased persons have been taught 
how to cure themselves by a brainy diet durin 
twenty-three years by S. Leppel in Englan 
(see the Leppel * Bulletin”), and during nine 
years by the writes in America. 


During thirteen years of personal experiments in 
co-operation with S. Leppel and others, I have 
learned to produce in myself various diseases, each 
by eating certain wrong foods for a few days or 
weeks. They are:—Rheumatism, catarrh, sore 
throat, tonsilitis, constipation, double chin, swollen 
glands, kidney troubles, shortness of breath, rough 
scaly skin, dandruff, sores, boils, pimples with white 
pus, blackheads, rash, dry hair, and numerous other 
symptoms, AND | CAN CURE THESE SYMP- 
TOMS OF ILL-HEALTH IN A FEW DAYS 
BY CORRECT FOODS. _ The foods which cause 
expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tum- 
ors, etc., are specified in my free booklets;— 

(1) TESTS OF BRAINY DIET (3) EFFECTS OF FOODS 

(2) DIET VERSUS DRUGS (4) KEY TO LONGEVITY 

10 Cents Accepted for Postage 





Send the addresses of your sick friends to 
G. H. BRINKLER 
1 Fone Expert Dept. S. Washington, D.C. 




















Can Dress Well 
On 91°22 A Week 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER 
AFTER LATEST NEW YORK DESIGNS 


We will trust any honest mananywhere. We 
guarantee a pertect fit. Send for oursamples 
and book of latest New York fashions free. 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., (Inc.) 


“DEPARTMENT 8.” 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. Est. 1885 


239 Broadway, through to No. 1 Park Place, W. Y. City 
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ON CREDIT BY MAIL 
is the undisputed 
HARP #275 
exceedingly rea- 
sonable. Cata- 
interested, Also bargains in Used Harps. 
Monthly payments may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, Manager H.B.M., Chicago 


Standard of the 
logue of Lyon & Healy Harps free to anyone 
(03) Piano and Harp Builders 
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A New Way of Bringing Up Children 


because he has not the ability or physical stamina to 
enable him to accomplish what many others do. Such 
teaching would undermine the brightest mind. 

Many parents and teachers know how boys will 
work like troopers under encouragement and _ praise 
and how fatal the opposite policy is. But unfor- 
tunately a great majority do not appreciate the 
magic of praise and appreciation. There must be no 
obstructions, no ill-feeling between the teacher and the 
pupil, if the best results are to be obtained. Pupils 
will do anything for a teacher who is always kind and 
considerate, and shows an interest in them, but a cross, 
fractious, nagging one so arouses their antagonism that 
he often proves a fatal bar to their progress. 

Many parents are very much distressed by the way- 
wardness of their children; but this waywardness is 
often more imaginary than real. A large part of chil- 
dren’s pranks and mischief is merely the outcome of 
exuberant youthful spirits which must have an outlet, 
and if they are suppressed their growth is fatally stunted. 
They are so full of life, energy, and so buoyant that they 
can not keep still. ~They must do something, give 
themselves an outlet for their animal spirits. 

The moral faculties and sense of responsibility de- 
velop more slowly than othér’traits in many children, 
and, of course, they will do mischievous things; but 
it is a fatal mistake to be always suppressing. them. 
Encourage them to romp. Play with them. It will 
keep you young and will-link them to you with hooks 
of steel. Do not be afraid of losing your dignity.. If 
you make home the happiest, most cheerful place on 
earth for your children, if you love them enough, there 
is little danger of their becoming bad. Love is the only 
power that can regulate and control them. 

Do not try to make men of your boys or women of 
your girls. It is not natural. Love them. Make home 
just as happy a place as possible and give them rein, 
freedom. There is nothing sadder in life than the 
child who has been robbed of its’ childhood. 

Children are like little animals; sometimes selfish, 
often cruel. Some of their faculties and propensities 
develop so much faster than others that their minds are 
often temporarily thrown out of balance—sometimes 
even to cruel or criminal tendencies, but later the mind 
becomes more symmetrical and these vicious tendencies 
usually disappear. 

Thousands of parents, by being so severe with their 
children, scolding and criticizing them and crushing 
their childhood, drive them away from home and make 
them secretive and deceitful instead of open and trans- 
parent. 

A man ought to look back upon the home of his 
childhood as the Eden of his life, where love reigned, 
instead of as a place where a long-faced severity and 
harshness ruled; where he was suppressed and his fun- 
loving spirits snuffed out. 

Every mother, whether she realizes it or not, is con- 
stantly using the power of suggestion in rearing her 
children, healing all their little hurts. She kisses the 
bumps and bruises and tells the child all is well again, 
and it is not only comforted but really believes that the 
kiss has magic to cure the injury. The mother is con- 
stantly antidoting and neutralizing the child’s little 
troubles and discords by giving it the opposite thought. 

It is perfectly possibie, through the power of sug- 
gestion, to develop faculties in children upon which 
health, success and happiness depend. Most of us 
know how dependent our efficiency is upon our 
moods, our courage, hope. If the cheerful faculties 
were brought out and largely developed in childhood, it 
would change our whole outlook upon life and we 
would not drag through years of half-heartedness, dis- 
couragement and mental anguish, our steps dogged by 
fear, apprehension, anxiety and disappointment. 

One reason why we have such poor health is because 
we have been steeped in poor heaJth thought from in- 
fancy. We have been saturated with the idea that 
pain, physical suffering and disease are a part of life; 
that robust health is the exception and could not be 
expected to be the rule; that we have come to accept 
this unfortunate condition of things as a sort of fate 
which we can not hope to avoid. 

The child hears so much sick talk, is cautioned so 
much as to the dangers of catching all sorts of diseases, 
that it grows up with the conviction that physical dis- 
cords, aches, pains and discomfort and suffering are a 
necessary pat of its existence; that at any time disease 
is liable to overtake it and ruin its happiness and thwart 
its career. 

Think of what the opposite training would do for 
the child; if he were taught that health is the ever- 
lasting fact and that disease is the manifestation of the 
absence of harmony! Think what it would mean to 
him if he were trained to believe that abounding health, 
rich, full, complete, instead of sickness; that certainty 
instead of uncertainty, were his birthright! Think 
what it would mean for him to expect this during all 
his growing years, instead of building into his conscious- 
ness the opposite, instead of constantly hearing about 
sickness and being cautioned against disease and the 
danger of contracting it ! 

Children are often punished for telling falsehoods, 
when the fault is really due to their excessively active 
imagination. : 
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Many ignorant or thoughtless parents and nurses 
constantly use fear as a means of governing childre: 
They fill their little minds full of all sorts of fe 
stories and terror pictures which may mar their who!e 
lives To get rid of annoyance for the time, they ofte: 
buy soothing syrups and all sorts of sleeping potions to 
keep the little ones from disturbing their rest at night, 
or to keep them quiet in the daytime, thus running the 
danger of stunting their development. 

I believe that the beginnings of deterioration in 
great many people who go wrong could be traced to 
the forfeiting of the children’s respect and confidence 
by the parents and teachers. If there is anything in 
the world that is sacred to them it is the unquestioned 
confidence of children. We all know from experience 
that confidence once shaken is almost never entirely 
restored. Even when we forgive, we seldom forget; 
the suspicion often remains. There should never be 
any shadows between the child and its parents and 
teachers. A child should always be treated with the 
utmost frankness, transparency; sincerity. The child's 
respect is worth everything to its parents. Nothing 
should induce them to violate it or to shake it. It 
should be regarded as a very sacred thing, a most 
precious possession. 

Whenever you are tempted to deceive a child again, 
remember that the time will come when it will under- 
stand, and that it will certainly receive a shock when 
it discovers that you, to whom it has looked up 
with such implicit trust, such simple confidence, have 
deceived it. 

Parents should remember that every distressing, blood- 
curdling story told to a child, every superstitious fear 
instilled into its young life, and their mental attitude 
toward the child, their whole treatment of it, are simply 
making phonographic records in its nature which will be 
reproduced with scientific exactness in its future life. 

Whatever you do, never punish a child when it is 
suffering with fear. It is a cruel thing to punish chil- 
dren the way most mothers do, anyway; but to punish 
a child when it is already quivering with terror, and 
especially when you are angry, is something terrible. 

The same principle applies to punishing children in 
school, especially when they are suffering with sensitive 
fear. 

Parents, teachers, friends often put a serious stum- 
bling block in the way of a youth by suggesting that 
he ought to study for the ministry, or the law; to be a 
physician, an engineer, or enter some other profession 
or business for which he may be totally unfitted. 

I know a man whose career was nearly ruined by the 
suggestion of his grandmother when he was a child that 
she would educate him for the church, and that it was 
her wish for him to become a clergyman. 

It was not that she saw in the little child any fitness 
for this holy office, but because she wanted a clergy- 
man in the family, and she often reminded him that he 
must not disappoint her. The boy, who idolized his 
grandmother, pondered this thought until he became a 
young man. 

The idea handicapped him so that every time he 
tried to make a choice of a career, this picture of a 
clergyman rushed first to his mind, and, although he 
could see no real reason why he should become a 
clergyman, the suggestion that he ought to worked like 
leaven in his nature and kept him from making any 
other choice until too late to enable him to succeed to 
any great extent. 

If children could only be taught to develop a positive, 
creative mind, it would be of infinitely more value and 
importance to them than inheriting a fortune with a 
non-productive one. Youths should be taught that 
the most valuable thing in life next to integrity is to 
learn how to build their minds up to the highest possi- 
ble producing standpoint, the highest possible point of 
creative efficiency. 

The most important part of the education of the 
future will be to increase the chances of success in life 
and lessen the danger ef failure and wrecking one’s 
career; by building up weak and deficient faculties, cor- 
recting one-sided tendencies, so that the individual will 
become more level-headed, better balanced, and have a 
more symmetrical mind. 

Many children go from school and college knowing a 
great deal, but without a bit of improvement in their 
self-confidence, their initiative. They are just as timid, 
shy, and self-depreciatory as before entering. 

Now, what advantage is it to send a youth out into 
the world with a head full of knowledge, but without 
the confidence or assurance to use it, or the ability to 
grapple with life’s problems with that vigor and effici- 
ency which alone can bring success? 

It is of the utmost importance that every youth should 
be brought up to think well of himself, have great con- 
fidence in his ability. He should be reared in the con- 
viction that he was intended to fill a place in the 
world which no one else in the world could fill, that 
he should expect it, and train himself for it. It isa 
sin to shake or destroy a child’s self-confidence, to re- 
flect upon his ability or to suggest that he will never 
amount to much. These discouraging words, like 
initials cut in the sapling, grow wider and wider with 
the years, until they become great ugly scars in the 
adult. 


SEE PAGE 795 
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side room. The only other occupant was a man with 
a large black dress-suit case, who sat at the window in 
a slump of dejection. He raised his head for a mo- 
ment when they were summoned, and let it sag down 
again as they left. 

Average Jones greeted his guests cordially. Their 
first questions to him were significant of the masculine 
and feminine differences in point of view. 

‘Have you got the necklace?” cried Mrs. Hale. 

‘*Have you got the thief ?”’ queried Kirby 
| “*T have n’t got the necklace and | haven't got the 
thief,” announced Average Jones; ‘‘ but I think I've got 
' the man who’s got the necklace.” 

' ‘‘Did the thief hand it over to him?” demanded 
Kirby. 
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Steinway principles of construction and workmanship are not 
borrowed. Steinway tone is not emulation. .Steinway leadership is not 




































































ai i al assumed. All are distinctly Ste27zway—by right of Steinway initiative. 
thought, which Old Chips used to preach to us at . i ° ° 
5 Hamilton 2” countered pon Jones. ' The Steinway Miniature Grand, In an ebonized case at $890, 
ig “* Forgotten it if | ever knew it,” returned Kirby. ° . : - £ 
It ‘*So I infer from your repeated use of the word IS all achievement In grand piano construction. 
st ‘thief.’ Bacon's principle—an admirable principle in Illustrated Catalogue will te sent upon request and mention of this magazine. 
detective work—is that we should learn from things 
and not from the names of things. You are deluding STEINWAY & SONS 
yourself with aname. Because the law, which is al- 
ways rigid and sometimes stupid, says that a man who STEINWAY HALL 
i takes that which does not belong to him is a thief, 107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
ye you've got your mind fixed on the name ‘thief,’ and Seinen 2 Stati he D 
the idea of theft. If | had gone off on that tack | ubway Express Staten at the Deer. 
i. should n’t have the interesting privilege of introducing 
ar to you Mr. Harvey M. Greene, who now sits in the 
le outer room.” ne 
ly ““H. M. G.,” said Kirby quickly. ‘‘Is it possible The 
Ye 4 “es that decent-looking old boy out there is the man Smallest Grand 
who sto , 
is “It is not,” interrupted Average Jones with empha- That's Safe 
S sis, ‘‘and I shall ask you, whatever may occur, to to Buy’’- 
sh guard your speech from offensive expressions of the 
id sort.” 
“Certainly,” acquiesced the other. ‘‘ But do you 
in mind telling me how you figure out a man traveling 
ve under an alias and helping himself to other people's 
property on any other basis ?”’ 
n- “A,B,C,” replied Average Jones; ‘‘as thus: A 
at Thieves don’t wander about in dressing-gowns. B 
a Nor take necklaces and leave purses. C-—Nor strip 
on gems violently apart and scatter them like largess from 
tire-escapes. The rest of the alphabet I postpone. Now 
le for Mr. Greene.” 
at The man from the outer room entered and nervously 3 
as acknowledged his introduction to the others. j 2 
‘‘Mr. Greene,” explained Average Jones, ‘‘has 4 
Ss kindly consented to help clear up the events of the 
ye night of August 6 at the Hotel Denton and”—he £ 
le paused for a moment and shifted his gaze to the new- Fe 
MS comer’s narrow shoes—‘‘ and—er—the loss of—er a 
a Mrs. Hale’s jeweled necklace.” Oe 
The boots retracted sharply, as under the impulse of ; 
he some sudden emotion—startled surprise, for example. 
a ““What?” cried Greene, in obvious amazement. ‘| 
he don’t know anything about a necklace.”’ 
% A twinkle of satisfaction appeared at the corners of 
ke Average Jones's eyes. 
Li ‘That also is possible,” he admitted. ‘‘If you'll 
to permit the form of an examination; when at the a ae 
Hotel Denton on August 6, did you carry the same = 77 
az suit case you now have with you, and similarly ; * : 
nd packed?” ~ ated 
- “*Ye-es. As nearly as possible.” —_—— 
= “Thank you. You were registered under the name Peo 
tO of Henry M. Gillespie ?” 3 ae : : : 
si- ot os, gone replied | Pesce Our Confidence in the American business man has 
in the affirmative. vl eas been justified. Knowing that 
ies | - “se good reasons of your own? males 
es. Eto, 
me ““For which same reasons you left the hotel quite ‘ in 
fag early on the following morning ?” 
“ae “Veg.” 
rill ‘*Your business compels you tc travel a great 
a deal ?” 
~ ee." 
3 “% ‘“*Do you often register under an alias ?”’ 
d. “Yes,” returned the other, his face twitching is ‘made a little better than seems necessary,’’ we believed that business 
ies “But not always?” men who appreciate quality would require it for their stationery —regardless of 
os | No ; incidental influences. Its steadily increasing sale proves we were right. 
ut In a large city and a strange hotel, for example, Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of specimens. It contains 
“a you'd take any name which would correspond to the specimens of letterheads and business forms printed, lithographed and engrave d 
ici- } wep Aa «temo so ape agdlenes | “er ke ri ah a on white and on fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 
smi ere ere KNOWI yu ¢ ye Oovlgec : : 
i to register under your real name of Harvey M. fre Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 
; Greene. It was that necessity which enabled me to 2 ° Latte 
~ find you.” | ‘ Hampshire Paper Company ; Day RY on 
the me. d like to know how you did it,” said the other South Hadley Falls, Mass. Ajuynnshire 
hat gloomily. . The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. Xu ond 7 
ap From the drawer of his desk Jones produced a piece Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, “The Stationery of a Gentleman,” and ay 
| of netting, with hooks along one end. also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript covers 
= ““Do you recognize the material, Mrs. Hale,” he 
— asked. ny, 
x | “Why, it’s the same stuff as the Hotel Denton cur- coh mt . 
“a “ tains, isn’t it?” she asked. 4 te : F 
- if “Yes,” said Average Jones, attaching it to the cur- 
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That Delicious Flavor 


MAPLEINE 


(BETTER THAN MAPLE) 


n white sugar dissolved in 
i you have a table syrup 
Maple for half the cost ; 

1 flavoring like lemon and 

i you furnish a delightful 
e everyday sweets. No 
out Mapleine—it’s an 
better than Maple. 

of ~ MAPLEINE DAINTIES ” 


F R E E € ipe book—for the name 
It tells you fifty different 

Ma apleine in home candy-making, 

ngs for cakes, puddings, pies, 


ther delicious things. If your 
| Mapleine, send us 35c. 
send you a 2-0z. bottle (your 
f not entirely satisfactory). : 
y answer any questions about Warne ae co 
r about any special desserts 





Write to Dept. A. 


Cc RESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 
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Pin sealing tubes 
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Willow Ostrich Plumes 
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Old 
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i Ostrich feathers 
we will make a 
\ »w Plume, fault- 
i and dye i your favor- 
a teed to look as well 
ape and color; and wear as long asany Willow 
y from a dealer at three or four times the cost. 
itistactory feathers will be returned at our 
f es: Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Central National 
rk of our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling depart- 
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tain rod at the side door. 
violently with one hand?” 

‘*It will tear loose, won’t it?” she asked. 

‘*That’s just what it will do. Try it.” 

The fabric ripped from the hooks as she jerked. 

‘*You remember,” said Jones, ‘‘ that your curtain was 
torn partly across, and not ripped from the hook at all. 
Now see.” 

He caught the netting in both hands and tautened it 
sharply. It began to part. 

““Awkward,” he said, ‘‘yet it’s the only way it 
could have been done. Now, here’s a bedpost, ex- 
actly like the one in room 168, occupied by Mr. Greene 
at the Denton. Kirby, you’re a powerful man. Can 
you break that knob off with one hand?” 

He wedged the post firmly in a chair for the trial. 
The bedpost resisted. 

“Could you do it with both hands ?” 

“Probably, if | could get a hold. 
surface enough for a good hold.” 

**No, there isn’t. But now.” Jones coiled a rope 
around the post and handed the end to Kirby. He 
pulled sharply. The knob snapped and rolled on the 
floor. 

Se ED 
thing to me.” 

‘*Doesn’t it? Let me recall some other evidence. 
The guest who saw Mr. Greene in the hallway thought 
he was carrying something in both hands. The milk 
driver who hailed him on the balcony noticed that he 
gestured awkwardly with both hands. In what circum- 
stances would a man use both hands for action nor- 
mally performed with one ?”’ 

**Too much drink,” hazarded Kirby, looking dubi- 
ously at Greene, who had been following Jones’s dis- 
course with absorbed attention. 

“*Possibly. But it would n’t fit this case.” 

‘* Physical weakness,” suggested Mrs. Hale. 

“Rather a shrewd suggestion. But no weakling 
broke off that bedpost in Henry M. Gillespie’s room. 
I assumed the theory that the phenomena of that night 
were symptomatic rather than accidenta!. Therefore, | 
set out to find in what other places the mysterious H. 
M. G. had performed.” 

““How did you know my initials really were H. M. 
G.?” asked Mr. Greene. 

‘“The porter at the Denton had seen them on 
‘Henry M. Gillespie’s’ suit case. So I sent out a 
loudly printed call to all hotel clerks for information 
about a troublesome H. M. G.” 

He handed the ‘‘ou, you HOTEL MEN” 
to the little group. 

“Plenty of replies came. You have, if | may say 
it without offense, Mr. Greene, an unfortunate reputa- 
tion among hotel proprietors. Small wonder that you 
use an alias! From the Hotel Carpathia in Boston I got 
a response more valuable than | had dared to hope. 
An H. M. G. guest--H. Morton Garson, of Pillston, Pa. 
(Mr. Greene nodded)—had wrecked his room and left 
behind him this souvenir.”’ 

Leaning over, Jones pulled, clinking from the scrap- 
basket, a fine steel chain. It was endless and some 
twelve feet in total length, and had two small loops, 
about a foot apart. Mrs. Hale and Kirby stared at it 
in speechless surprise. 

“Yes, that is mine,’ said Mr. Greene with com- 
posure. ‘‘I left it because it had ceased to be service- 
able to me.” 

“Ah! That’s very interesting,’ said Average Jones, 
with a keen glance. ‘‘Of course, when | examined it 
and found no locks, | guessed that it was a trick 
chain, and that there were invisible springs in the wrist 
loops.” 

‘*But why should any one chain Mr. Greene to his 
bed with a trick chain?” questioned Mrs. Hale, whose 
mind had been working swiftly. 

“He chained himself,” explained Jones, ‘‘ for excel- 
lent reasons. As there is no regular trade in these 
things, | figured that he probably bought it from some 
juggler whose performance had given him the idea. 
So,” continued Jones, producing a specimen of his ad- 
vertisements in the theatrical publications, ‘‘1 set out 
to find what professional had sold a ‘ prop’ to an ama- 
teur. I found the sale had been made at Barsfield, 
Ohio, late in November of last year, by a ‘Slippery 
Sam’ termed ‘ The Elusive Edwardes.’ On November 
28 of last year Mr. Harvey M. Greene, of Richmond, 
Virginia, was registered at the principal; in fact the 
only decent hotel, at Barsfield. 1 wrote him and here 
ne is.” 

**Yes, but where is my necklace ?” cried Mrs. Hale. 

“*On my word of honor, madam, | know nothing of 
your necklace,” asserted Greene, with a painful con- 
traction of his features. ‘‘If this gentleman can throw 
any more light—” 

**] think I can,” said Average Jones. ‘‘Do you 
remember anything of that night’s events after you 
broke off the bedpost and left your room—the meet- 
ing with a guest who questioned you in the hall, for 
example ?” 

“Nothing. Not a thing until | awoke and found 
myself on the fire-escape.” 

*“Awoke ?”’ cried Kirby, 
time?” 

“Certainly. I’m a confirmed sleep-walker of the 
worst type. That’s why I go under an alias. That’s 
why I got the trick handcuff chain and chained my- 


‘*Now, will you jerk that 


he asked. 
But there isn’t 


said Kirby. ‘‘ But it doesn’t mean any- 
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elf up with it, until | found it drove me fighting 
razy in my sleep when | couldn’t break away. 
That’s why I slept in my dressing-gown that night 
t the Denton. There was a red light in the hall 
yutside, and any light, particularly a colored one, is 
ikely to set me going. I probably dreamed | was 
scaping from a locomotive —that ’s a common delusion 
of mine—and sought refuge in the first door that was 
open.” 

‘*Wait a minute,” said Average Jones. 

say that you are—er—peculiarly susceptible to—er— 
colored light ?” 

Tes.” 

‘Mrs. Hale, was the table on which the necklace 
lay in line with any light outside ?”’ 

‘I think probably with the direct ray of an electric 
globe shining through the further window.’ 

‘* Then, Mr. Greene,” said Average Jones, ‘‘ the glint 
of the fire-blue stones undoubtedly caught your eye. 
You seized on the necklace and carried it out on the 
fire-escape balcony, where the cool air or the milk- 
driver’s hail awakened you. Have you no recollection 
of seeing such a thing ?”’ 

‘*Not the faintest, unhappily.” 

‘*Then you must have dropped it to the ground be- 
low,” said Kirby. 

“1 don’t think so,” controverted Jones slowly. 
‘*Mr. Greene must have been clinging to it tenaciously 
when it swung and caught against the railing, stripping 
off the three end stones. If the whole necklace had 
dropped it would have broken up fine, and more than 
three stones would have returned to us in reply to the 
advertisements. And in that case, too, the chances 
against the end stones alone returning, out of all the 
thirty-six, are too unlikely to be considered. No, the 
fire-blue necklace never fell to the ground.” 

“It certainly didn’t remain on the balcony,” said 
Kirby. ‘‘It would have been discovered there.” 

“Quite so,” assented Average Jones. ‘‘We're get- 
ting at it by the process of exclusion. The necklace 
didn’t fall. It didn’t stay. Therefore ?’’—he looked 
inquiringly at Mrs. Hale. 

“*It returned,” she said quickly. 

‘* With Mr. Greene,” added Average Jones. 

**1 tell you,” cried that gentleman vehemently, ‘I 
have n’t set eyes on the wretched thing.” 

‘* Agreed,” returned Average Jones; ‘‘ which does n’t 
at all affect the point | wish to make. You may recall, 
Mr. Greene, that in my message | asked you to pack 
your suit case exactly as it was when you left the hotel 
with it on the morning of August 7.” 

**1’ve done so, with the exception of the conjurer’s 
chain, of course.” 

‘*Including the dressing-gown you had on that night, 
lassume. Have you worn it since ?”’ 

‘“No. It hung in my closet until yesterday, when | 
folded it to pack. You see, I—I’ve had to give up the 
road on account of my unhappy failing.” 

‘“Then permit me.” Average Jones stooped to the 
dress-suit case, drew out the garment and thrust his 
hand into its one pocket. He turned to Mrs. Hale. 

**Would you—er—mind—er—leaning over a bit?” 
he said. 

She bent her dainty head, then gave a startled cry of 
delight as the young man, with a swift motion, looped 
over her shoulders a chain of living blue-fires which 
gleamed and glinted in the October sunlight. 

‘‘They were there all the time,” she exclaimed; 
**and you knew it.” 

‘*Guessed it,” he corrected, ‘‘ by figuring out that 
they could n’t well be elsewhere—unless on the unten- 
able hypothesis that our friend, Mr. Greene here, was a 
thief.” 

“Which only goes to prove,” said Kirby soberly, 
“that evidence may be a mighty deceptive accuser.” 

‘*Which only goes to prove, ’ amended Average 
Jones, ‘‘ that there’s no fire, even the bluest, without 


traceable smoke.” 
? ¢F 


An Unseasonable Canine 





A t'ttLe boy was entertaining the minister the other 
day until his mother could complete her toilet. 

The minister, to make congenial conversation, in- 
quired: 

““Have you a dog?”’ 

** Yes, sir; a dachshund,” responded the lad. 

‘Where is he?’ questioned the dominie, knowing 
the way to a boy’s heart. 

‘Father sends him away for the winter. He says it 
takes him so long to go in and out the door, he cools 
the whole house off.” 
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Universal Language 


Vanc E THompson had just returned from Russia. 

An acquaintance inquired how he had managed to 
get along without understanding the Russian language. 
Mr. Thompson replied, ‘‘Oh, it was the easiest thing 
in the world. All | had to do was to jump into a 
droshky. When | wanted to go to the right I kicked 
the driver on the right leg; when to the left on his left 
leg. It was a simple system but answered perfectly 
and had Esperanto beaten to a frazzle.”’ 
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The Irish Schoolmaster 


[Continued from page 813) 


your guard to maintain your supremacy, for you knew 
not when, like a thief in the night, Fate should over- 
take you—at the school, at the wake, on the flags of 
the chapel-yard, or amid the festivities of christening or 
wedding. 

If the Doorin men, who came from old Masther 
Maguire’s district in the very lower end of the parish, 
and passed your school with their turf carts on the way 
to the bog, failed to floor you with the mathematical 
poser they carried to you from him: Good morrow 
to you neighbor and your twenty geese,” then Masther 
McLoon’s three crack scholars, who, in their vacation 
time, went like roaring lions over the hills seeking what 
poor unfortunate Masther they might devour, sprung at 
you their latest: 


“*On a circular lot, rich with various grasses, 
Which contains just an acre, I tied up three asses 
In three equal circles, and the largest that's found 
Within the circumference of an acre of ground. 
Now I want you to tell me the length of the string 
‘That attached each ass to his circle or ring. 
Also the space occupied by each ass 
And how much there remains of the acre of grass—"’ 


or: ‘‘If we gave you, Masther, an eight-gallon keg filled 
with whisky, and a five-gallon keg and a _ three-gallon 
keg both empty, and no other measure, instrument or 
implement whatsomever, how will you measure us out 
four gallons of that whisky, not a drop more and not 
a drop less ?”’—all work in your school being that day 
suspended until you, by superhuman efforts and at loss 
of much perspiration, wrung out the solution—to the 
uncontrolled joy of your scholars and the complete 
down-casting of the lions, who, with drooped tail and 
no more roaring, took their departure. 

But still in danger are you to meet your Waterloo 
when the Bacach Ruadh (red-haired beggarman), auda- 
cious as he is ignorant, challenges you in the chapel- 
yard to spell bombergladojlimjlastifamuloquentialities, 
to the awe and wonder of the open-mouthed multitude 
who marvel at the extraordinary brains the Bacach’s 
uncombed crop of red hair conceals. And indeed a 
teal Waterlco it might have been the night of Corney 
Heggarty’s wake, when the same ignorant, impudent 
fellow publicly challenged you across the floor : 

‘*Masther, my learned and honorable friend, take 
Joe-ology, Al-jay-bra, Trigonometry, Fluxions, Joe- 
graphy, Jurie’s Prudence, the Corifluxion of the Systems, 
Di-sec-tations, Sequestrations, Disquisitions, Mathe- 
matics or the Influential Carcases—on which of all these 
larned things is it your prefermentation that I should 
test your eruditional accomplishments ?” 

To which you suitably replied: ‘‘Sirrah! From my 
rare intellectual altitudes | gaze with infinite contempt 
alloyed with despicable commiseration on the pitiable 
accumulation and aggregation of unmitigated balder- 
dash with which you have the audacious temerity to 
address me!” 

Whereupon he retorted: 

‘*Let no charlatanical fop presume to dispute the 
atrocious voracity of my achromatical qualifications, for 
I’m a heterogeneous cosmopolite perambulating and 
differentiating intricate problematics throughout the cir- 
cumambient localities which | have mesmerized into a 
conglomerate catastrophe! ” 

And you rejoined: ‘‘Sirrah! of all subjects in the 
educational curriculum of the universe from the Alpha 
to the Omega of the same, select and indicate one and 
I shall instantaneously proceed to expose your accumu- 
lated ignorance to the gaze of a commiserating public!” 

Then he—the neighbors now having been aroused to 
a tremendous pitch of excitement: 

‘*Having given the paralysis of the hypotenuse, can 
you calculate, enumerate and dimonstrate for me, by 
the square and kibe roots of Joe-ometry and Trigonom- 
etry, how many fathoms of wind blew through the 
chancel windy of Donegal’s ould abbey last Janiary 
was a twelve month?” 

And finally poor you, your whole name, fame, for- 
tune and prestige trembling in the balance as you heard 
the breathless neighbors whisper: ‘‘Faith, that’s a 
tarror!” your good angel coming to your aid with a 
flash of inspiration, drew from your vest pocket a bit 
of chalk, cleared the center of the floor and on the flag 
there drew a right-angled triangle A, B, C, and, cour- 
ageously looking the Bacach in the eye, said: 

“Let A, B, C, be a right-angled triangle. Having 
the right angle at B, | say that the squares on the base 
and perpendicular, AB and BC, are together equal to 
the square on the hypotenuse AC. Prove it, or forever 
after hold your tongue!”” With which you flung the 
chalk, like glove of gallant knight, at the scoundrel’s 
feet. 

The confounded Bacach held his tongue, and next 
morning, a broken man, quitted forever the parish 
where now his great prestige was gone. And you were 
henceforth taller by his prestige added on to your own 

—a dizzy height indeed. 

Yes, you had great love for fine language, for those 
beautiful long words that, like a child with toffy string, 
one might knot upon his tongue and feel for a sweet 
long time under his palate. Father Pat had delight in 
hearing you use your fine language and loved, too, to 
have the Bishop hear it when he came on_ his rounds. 
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Yet it nearly betrayed you into difficulty that day you Wy 228 BSS Seep a PR AES Be 
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ist rites to poor old Peggy. 


You, presuming that Peggy's hearing was not as 29 
csood as it used to be, unfortunately whispered to o 
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Father Pat, as you entered the door: ‘‘Sir, | believe 
she is a nonogenarian,” and Peggy, who for all her 


0° é@ 
tour score and ten (and some more) could still hear the Wa : 4 
grass growing, lifted her head in the bed that was in i 
the kitchen outshot, wailing: ‘‘Och-och-a-nee! Och- .° 
och-a-nee! O, Masther! that | should live to this time ° %. 


o’ day to hear you say that of me. Och-och-a-nee! 
Your Reverence, darlin,’ surely wouldn’t believe it o’ 


°e 
° Ky 
me! 80 
Father Pat saved the situation. ‘‘Is it believe it, 
Peggy? Not if the Bishop of the diocese himself stood Hr39 
there on the floor and told it tome.” And you breathed a! 
Ss 
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ee 


ae 
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again, and Peggy, serene in a saved reputation, settled 
herself to crown a spotless life by an exemplary death. 

You never married, because you never found a girl in 
the country side who could properly appreciate the sub- 
lime passages of Homer with which you tried to win go 


her heart. But your old father and your old mother oy 
were care enough for you, and care well for them you 

did. As became a man of great income, you lavished C) 
money on them, giving them not only of comforts but e 


wee 


aS 


Lae 


of luxuries likewise. Their days were smooth and 
their nights restful. Their hearts were happy; theif 
souls were always swelled with pride for you. They 


° 
vs ° 
passed away, calling down the blessing of God on the \ ) 
best son (they said) that father or mother ever knew. Ke a Op 4 y 
You not only did your duty to your father and mother 


ws 


.-) 


but you did your duty to your country likewise. For 
poor Ireland always had a warm corner in your warm 


heart. You made your pupils not scholars only but 
patriots likewise. Of course, it was against the rules } 
laid down for schoolmasters by a paternal government ony 


that the name of Ireland should be mentioned in the 


The leading magazine in the 
school outside the geography lesson. ° 9 fj ; : : 
You strictly observed the rule, to be sure, but the 08 woman Ss ield 1S NnOW pOSssIi- 
title ‘‘Geography” got a generous interpretation from 
you; and the inventor of the science would have had 


his eyes opened, had he, rising from his grave, wandered 4 ble at that price by this plan : 


into the little thatched schoolhouse of Cloch Corr, and 

felt the fire and saw the red blood that you put into a 

subject which he had thought to be as dry as Adam’s oo 

dust; and witnessed pairs of childish eyes fill with tears is Th Ladi ’ iI J | 

and little mouths set hard, and little fists clench under e 1eS onic ourna 24 numbers 


inspiration of a subject that he had never dreamed (A complete magazine twice a month) 
had a soul! 03 


Yes, you did your duty by your pupils, your parents e 
and your country. In doing so you grew old gracefully, The Saturday Evening Post 59 numbers 
and the years were mellow, and still more and more 90 (A | ; , ae 
honor came with your gray hairs. In your own large- Cae See Sry Wee > 
hearted way you looked down with leniency on a new 76 
class of—not Masthers—but just school-teachers that 
the colleges were turning out, as a sausage machine 
turns out sausages; smart, pert youngsters, dressed in 
shop-clothes, riding bicycles, swallowing certain books, 
teaching how to swing the arms and how to fill the 
lungs to children who hungered to have their minds filled 
and the joints of their intellects suppled. School- 
teachers who, moreover, are salaried like Czsars, with 
sixty pounds a year and perquisites; just twice ‘what 
lavishly remunerated Men in your salad days. 

The world is surely rushing to ruin: and ‘tis well, after 
all, that your years in it are short. However, except 
to crack an occasional classic joke on them (which, of 
course, they do not understand), whenever they presume 
to raise their squeak in your presence, you are tolerant 
with them. As becomes a giant among pigmies, you 
extend to them a real and sincere pity. 

The men, the old-timers, the Masthers, on Pension 
Saturday meet in Donegal Market and withdraw to 
Larry MacCue’s to have a social glass, and talk of the 
days when there were giants, and .to tell for the ten 
thousandth time, the biting rejoinder (unequalled by 
anything outside the classics) that Masther MacGlinchey 
gave the officious inspector; and to recite the eighteen 
poems, each of two hundred lines, more or less, which 
embody the learned controversy carried on (via the 
Long Beggarman) between Masther Corrigan of Kil- 
laghter and the unseen genius, Masther Mulvanny, who 
lived somewhere up in County Mayo; to put again, one 
to the other, some of the old posers that in these de- 
generate days are falling into disrepute; and to saunter 
home in the evening, stopping at this house and that and 
renewing your learned controversies and cause the old 
ones in the chimney corner to shake their heads and 
say: ‘‘Ay, this is the last of the rale ones and more’s 
the pity!” 





numbers 


at 4 cents each 


$3.04 


For Three Dollars 


We will send all 76 magazines 





During a year to any address. You 
cover the whole family reading: 
the “JOURNAL” for the child, girl or 
woman; the “Post” for the young 
man and man, and you have the un- * 
disputed leader in each field—the best. be 





Can you do more with 
your Christmas money? Bo 


Yes, soon the green quilt will be drawn over you, Give three dollars to any of our authortzed sub- oft 
and sure ’twill be some consolation that day to reflect, ae Bhe0 
if you could, how the gray-headed ones will look in scription agents, reputable newsdealer, or send io 
and drop a tear on the lowered coffin and say, ‘‘Well, i 
his like will never walk the worldagain. The Heavens See 
be his bed! ” 


A Gentle Hint 
Cuarity workers often feel great awkwardness in 
making public appeal for funds. 
Few of them, declares the Washington Star, can 
carry off that embarrassment with the grace of the 
colored preacher, who said to his congregation: 


a Ah _ kain’t preach hyah an’ boa’d in pee Ree ees SES SESS fe 
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Twelve Recreations 
a Year as a Christmas 


Gift to Yourself. 


There are at least three reasons why 
Recreation will hold your interest. 


I. It is the most helpful Sportsman’s magazine. Its whole aim is service. 
It will save you money and add to the efficiency of your sport. Its editorial 
staff will answer personal letters on knotty points. It is an Institution, not 
merely a magazine. 


“And so the Saturday afternoon or holiday, became the day toward which we 
looked with pleasure, because there was going to be a hike.” J. C. Elsom, M.D., 
in “The Sport of Hiking.” December RECREATION. 
Il. It is authoritative. Advice or counsel offered by RECREATION 
° ” ” 
is always offered by men who have “ been there” and “know how. 
‘« There are just three families of trees that have opposite leaves: the maples, ashes 


and horse chestnuts.”—Leonard Dewitt Sherman in “ The Camper's School of 
the Tree.” From December RECREATION. 


Ill. It is most attractive, printed throughout on coated paper. Its large 
size makes possible the most beautiful and startling photos of actual scenes 
in the sport of men who have “been there.” 


December RECREATION hias a number of full page plates from most unusual 
and beautiful photographs of outdoor subjects. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


Send us $2.00 and we will send you these two RECREATION prints in full color, 
double mounted on heavy art 
paper (size of prints 6x9 
inches, size of mount 11 x 14 
inches) and RECREATION 
for one year. Regular sub- 
scription price $3.00. 

If you don’t know RECRE- 
ATION well enough to accept 
this offer, send 25 cents for the 
December number and then, if 
you like it, clinch the above offer 
by sending $1.75 additional. 

We have aninteresting book- 
let, “Daniel Boone and His 
Brother” sent free for the asking. 






























RECREATION C—24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 














FOURTH ANNUAL 


PRIZE CONTEST 


For Men and Women Who Love to Draw 


This cartoon was drawn by ‘“‘Zim” the world’s most famous cartoonist of *‘Judge.”” 
Can you make a copy of it? Try and see how easy it can be done, Draw this cartoon 
NOW, with either pen and ink or pencil. making it twice the size shown and send it 
today. stating your age, occupation and if you ever won a prize in our Contests. 


COPY ME AND WIN A PRIZE 


Our Board of Art Directors will carefully examine your sketch and if it is 60 per 
cent. as good as the original you will receive as a prize ‘““The Home Educator for 3 
months, If you do not hear from us in ten days your drawing was rejected. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO ENTER THIS CONTEST 


“The Home Educator” is a very inspiring magazine for both men and women, it 
is fully illustrated by world-famous illustrators. There is positively no money con- 
sideration connected with this Prize Contest. Neither can you buy or subscribe for 
this magazine---it is awarded only to prize winners in our Contests. Copy this cartoon 
NOW and mail it to us this very day. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, DEPT. 145, 











SCRANTON, PA. 











$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


From an Investment of $150 
Is the result from operating one American Box Ball 
Alley. Two others cleared over $2000 00 first year. Four 
others over $1,200 00 intwo months. Four others took in 
$3,200.00 in nine months. Go in this business yourself. You can start 
with »>50.00. Nearly 7.000 alleys sold to date. More popular today than 
ever. These alleys pay from $30.00 to $75.00, each per week in any town. 
Nogambling device, but the best thing on earth for clean amusement and phy- 
awl sical exercise. Patronized by the best people, who form clubs and bring their 
‘\ friends. No expense toinstall or operate. No special floor required, no pin boy needed 
Receipts nearly all profit. We sell only one customer in towns of maderate size. 
Write today for booklet and easy payment plan. 


iq AMERICAN BOX BALL CO. 514 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Success Magazine 


The Man That 
Fought On 


[Continued from page 818) 


night while she slept in an adjoining room. She had 
a bell at her hand with which she was wont to summon 
him. One night he made count of her calls and the, 
totalled twenty-six. Yet it is the unvarying testimon 
on all sides that he never once departed from the one 
attitude of kindly devotion; he was invariably the gal- 
lant and attentive lover. Surely an exceptional man! 

The charm of his wonderful oratory and the magnet- 
ism of his presence sometimes won him a hearing fro1 
assemblies that detested his opinions. Thus ‘The 
Lost Arts” spread his fame and enlarged his audiences 
It is recorded of many communities that with trepida- 
tion and misgiving they engaged him to deliver this 
lecture, expecting to see some raging person, full of 
sound and fury and bellowing like a bull; for news- 
papers had created and persistently spread the beliet 
that he was a fire-eater, a dangerous maniac and an 
unqualified liar. When he stepped upon the stage, so 
evidently a man of learning and refinement, and with 
his bell-like voice began so quietly to address them in 
polished phrases, speaking indubitable truth, they were 
stricken with a comical amazement. 


His Gift of Oratory Won and Held Audiences 


The very style of his oratory was a startling innova- 
tion. At that time and for long afterward, the general 
conception of an orator was of a man violently swing- 
ing his arms and sing-songing rhetorical and flowery 
phrases in a way that burlesqued nature. Mr. Phillips 
used very few gestures and these most modest; he 
never shouted; he never seemed to be excited; he 
never sing-songed; he spoke to five thousand exactly 
as he would speak to one. His compelling power lay 
in the force of his ideas, in his simple, direct language, 
in the compact and mighty phrases into which he 
wrought his words. He revolutionized oratory in 
America. Since his time it has never been easy for 
Bombast to carry off the fustian noise that alone had 
been popular among us. Something most extraordi- 
nary, and to this day unequaled, pertained to the arrange- 
ment of his sentences. They could not have been 
studied, for he never wrote out anything he was to say, 
and in his most extempore addresses the same quality 
appears. 1 mean he could always so marshal his words; 
nervous, swift, vital, stinging as they were, that they 
had a subtle rhythm and melodic import aside from 
their burning, verbal significance. He was, I suppose, 
the clearest-minded man that ever confronted an 
audience and swayed it to his will. Analyzing his 
speeches now, it appears that his mind worked simulta- 
neously in two divisions: One was supervising and 
directing the immediate utterance; the other was 
arranging his argument far ahead. Greater intellectual 
feats than these are not recorded of any other orator. 
Webster, Chatham, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Clay, pre- 
pared with great care the periods with which they 
charmed their hearers. This man at a moment’s notice 
would speak with all the perfection of form and mar- 
ried beauty of thought and thought attainable by any 
preparation. 

A Virginia slave named Thomas Sims escaped to 
Boston and was captured there. In spite of the most 
strenuous efforts of Garrison, Phillips, Edmund Quincy 
and other good men, a Massachusetts judge returned 
him to slavery. This event brought forth two of 
Phillips’s most celebrated orations; one when the judge’s 
decision was made known, one upon its first anniver- 
sary--a daring thought to celebrate such an event! 
English literature has no passages more tremendous.than 
those in which Wendell Phillips poured forth on these 
two occasions the liquid fire of his indignation, and 
in one, ‘The Sims Anniversary,” that noble paragraph 
beginning: ‘‘Take the broken hearts, the bereaved 
mothers, the infant wrung from the hands of its par- 
ents,’ seems to me to represent the highest flight of elo- 
quence reached by this or any other orator of our race. 

From 1840 to 1859 the whole anti-slavery cause 
seemed to move in unmitigable gloom. Most of its 
advocates, including Ralph Waldo Emerson, had no 
hope that in their time they should see chattel slavery 
overthrown. While the Abolitionists were divided and 
quarreling about woman suffrage and political action, 
the united slave-holding Interests swept from victory to 
victory, increasing every year their hold upon the 
nation. They dominated all branches of the govern- 
ment, most of the courts, both of the great parties. 
Between the Whigs and the Democrats of that day 
was only this difference: the Democrats went a little 
further in abject servility to the Interests—an achieve- 
ment by no means easy and due to superior ability, not 
to surpassing desire. 


The Cause of the Abolitionists Received Impetus 


Yet all this time events and conditions were at work 
unseen, shaping the nation’s course to the will of the 
Abolitionists. Beyond their knowledge, beyond their 
dreaming, every important event was reinforcing their 
appeals to the conscience of the nation. 

The great intellectual idol of the North and the fore- 
most Whig was Daniel Webster, then a Senator from 
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Yazoo Valley Paper- 
Shell Pecan Orchards 


A Safe Investment 


We own and offer to investors and actual settlers 
5-Acre Tracts of marvelously fertile soil in Bolivar 
County, Mississippi (right in the heart of the Yazoo 
Valley) transplanted in 5 year old, root-grafted Paper 
Shell Pecan Trees. Small monthly payments. No taxes, 
no interest, no commissions or extra charges of any 
kind. Title guaranteed perfect. 


Reasons Why This Offer Should 
Appeal To Conservative People 


1—It is an opportunity to invest in land on which all 
kinds of truck garden products can be grown between 
the rows of Pecan trees, and sold at fancy figures in 
the Northern markets. The income from this source, 
alone, will pay a good per cent on the investment. 
2— Every acre is planted with high-bred, root-grafted 
five year old (before transplanted) Pecan Trees, whose 
value will increase year by year at an enormous ratio. 
3— You have the option of moving on the land and 
making a home there, leasing it under the best lien 
law in the country, or allowing the company to operate 
it under conditions that are very favorable to you. 
4—Terms of purchase are easy, title perfect, and every 
statement made is backed by a company of the highest 
standing. In the event of death, the land will be taken 
back and purchase money returned, plus 54, 


“ : ” 
Acres of Diamonds” Free 
We have prepared a Book, “ACRES 
OF DIAMONDS,” fully describing 
these 5-acre tracts. It is the hand- 
somest Book ever published on a land 
proposition. Also, **The Documents in 
Evidence,” containing figures and fac- 
similes that will convince you. 
Both books Free to any one who 
is interested. Write today! 


R. L. BILES & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Suite 609 New Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


are now offered in 
a great variety of 
fancies, Bengalines, 
and Scotch Plaids. 

The development of the Cheney 
Tubular idea has revolutionized 
the manufacturing of neckwear, 
while the variety and beauty of 

the combinations ‘possible make { 
its permanency an assured fact. 
All our Cravats are marked 















































CHENEY 
SILKS 
in the neckband. Tubular, re- 
versible, no padding, tie neatly. 
At your haberdasher’s—or 50c 
(state colors) postpaid. Ask 
to see the new Bengalines. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
South Manchester, Conn. 

















are MANAT EE-FLORIDA 
WEY America’s Fruit and Garden Market 


; offers you an opportunity to become indepen- 
dent in a short time growing 


ORANGES, GRAPE FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Two and three crops a year net $500 to $1500 per acre. 
Quick transportation, low freight rates on S. A. L. 
Ry. to Northern and Eastern markets. Uniform 
climate year round. Instructive booklet free. 
J. W. WHITE, Gen’! Ind. Agt., 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Dept. 0, Norfolk, Va. 
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A trade that will make you independent for life. 
Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger— Demand Greater 
than most any trade. You need no previous experi- 
ence. Our practical methods enable you in a few 
months to hold position as skilled plumber or con 
duct your own business. Catalog sent free. 


St. Louis Trades School OUR 


4443 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Looks like a diamond—wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands 
filing and fire like a diamond—has no paste, 
foil or artificial backing. Set only in 14k. 
Bsolid gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of dia- 
monds. A marvelously reconstructed gem. 
Se Not an imitation. Guarauteed to contain 
no glass. Sent onapproval. Write for cat- 
alog, it’s free. 
Remoh Jewelry €o., 


“Will Mankind Outgrow Religion?” 


“What is Left After the Questionings of Our Time?”’ and other 
Unitarian publications will be SENT FREE on application to 


MRS, JOHN C. COBB, ADAMS ST., MILTON, MASS. 


431 N. Broadway, St Louis. 
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Massachusetts and the victor in a turgid oratorical com- 
bat with Haynes of South Carolina. For many years 
Mr. Webster had cherished the common and fatal 
ambition of the American statesman. He wanted to 
be President. 

In 1850, the 348,214 slave-owners, being made drunk 
with power, introduced in Congress a fugitive slave 
law far more drastic and tyrannical than had ever before 
been conceived. It not only transformed all govern- 
ment officers, including postmasters and deputy mar- 
shals, into slave-catchers, but provided a special set of 
slave-catching commissioners, punished citizens that 
hindered captures or helped escapes, and rewarded 
those that returned a slave. 

When this astounding measure reached the Senate, 
all men turned to Webster to see what he would do. 
Millions of men that liked not Abolition heaved the 
gorge at being impressed as man-catchers. These hoped 
Webster would attack the bill. In the midst of a tense 
and dramatic scene in the Senate chamber, March 7, 
1850, while even his adversaries seemed sorry to see his 
humiliation, Webster sold himself for the chance of the 
Presidency. He supported the entire measure. 

Against this wallowing in shame the masses of the 
people at the North mentally revolted. The official and 
social North congratulated the man on his abject grovel- 
ing, but ‘‘Ichabod,” Whittier’s greatest poem, struck 
the real note of popular thought: 

“So lost! So fallen! The light withdrawn 
That once he bore; 
The glory of his gray hairs gone 
orever more!”’ 


‘The man is dead!” the poet concluded. He was 
so, indeed, though few realized the fact. To Phillips, 
who had long distrusted and despised Webster, the 
event merely confirmed an old judgment. After his 
custom he used it as a text for his soul-searching elo- 
quence. At a Faneuil Hall meeting, called to denounce 
the Fugitive Slave law, he spoke in his most impressive 
style. Later he returned to the subject in his Fraternity 
lecture called ‘‘ Idols,” delivered in Boston on October 
4, 1859, so merciless and still so moving that it leaves 
the reader almost breathless. It contains that famous 
excoriation of Rufus Choate still declaimed by school 
boys. 

The impression created by Webster’s bargain and the 
bill he supported did not wear off; they were of the 
order of things that men do not easily forget. Slowly 
the people began to awaken to the true nature of the 
power that had subverted the Republic. The South, 
disdaining Webster’s sacrifice, contemptuously refused 
him the mess of pottage for which he had bartered his 
soul. Disappointment and the signs of popular disgust 
shortened his life. President Fillmore rewarded him by 
making him Secretary of State, but he died in two 
years, and his place in the Senate was filled by Charles 
Sumner, who from the same platform in Faneuil Hall 
with Wendell Phillips and Frederick Douglas, the negro, 
had denounced Webster for his surrender. Massachu- 
setts had taken the first forward step. 


Phillips Never Acknowledged Discouragement 


Upon every phase of these developments Phillips 
kept eager watch, seeking to turn each to the advan- 
tage of his cause. The most singular thing is that in 
all the darkest days of the movement there is not in 
his speeches nor letters nor recorded comments one 
note of discouragement. He seems to tower above 
average men, seeing over their heads to the end of the 
road. To him the failure of Abolition was unthinkable. 
If men turned traitor or ceased from the fight, so much 
the worse for them. When the North cringed, Phillips 
jeered in its face. When the South threatened to 
secede, he cried, ‘‘ Let it go!’ Nothing could take him 
by surprise or find him unprepared. When audiences 
hissed and threatened to lynch him, he flung back their 
taunts and turned their ridicule upon themselves. He 
never flinched, never hesitated, never modified his ex- 
pressions, never made a concession to hostile public 
sentiment, never lost a chance to strike a blow, and 
was altogether the most indomitable, irrepressible, and 
insistent fighter in history. 

At Cincinnati once in these days he was to lecture be- 
fore an audience, nine-tenths of which would have been 
delighted to see him hanged. He knew perfectly well 
what he faced, but with unruffled composure he walked 
down the stage and stood waiting for silence. When 
it came he held up a single sheet of paper. All eyes 
were now fixed upon him; all men sat breathlessly 
watching. ‘‘If this sheet of paper,” began Mr. Phillips 
in his dulcet tones, ‘‘were the Constitution of the 
United States and | thought it permanently protected 
the infamy of slave-holding, | would tear it into pieces 
like this,” and he tore the paper into fragments and 
flung them at his feet. Wuth snarls and howls men 
rushed over the foot-lights to seize him. Before they 
could reach him, friends from behind had grasped him 
in their arms, hurled him into a carriage at the stage 
door and whipped him away to safety. 

Again in Cincinnati some years later, a man brought 
to the hall a bottle of vitriol intending to throw it in 
Mr. Phillips’s face. At all times he was in danger of 
his life. Men came to his meetings with ropes in 
their pockets to hang him. On the other side of his 
experience, and as illustrating the man’s resources, | 
ought to mention that at Cortland, New York, he 
delivered four lectures in twenty-six hours, which | 





‘A Home Law Course 
That Fits for the Bar | 


1} _ Nota “short cut.” 
densed summary. 
A complete, thorough College Law Course, cov- 
ering every form of legal procedure and document. 
Prepared and taught by expert attorneys. Books, 
lessons, side helps, lectures, illustrative cases, 
examinations, suggestions, encouragement and 
counsel. 

This school, founded 20 years ago, has graduates 
| who have passed bar examinations in every state 
in the Union, many of them with 
averages far above applicants 
from resident law colleges. Its 
course is endorsed by bench, bar 
and business men. 

fere is an unequalled opportunity 
for the employed young man of ambi- 
tion and purpose to study law under 
competent guidance, during sparetime, 
at reasonable expense, and prepare 
himself for a successful career at the 
Bar or in Business. 
such men is great. 

By all means send for the catalogue 
and ‘‘evidence,’’ whether you have 
decided to become a lawyer or not... 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


106 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. | 





Not a makeshift. Not a con- | | 


The demand for 
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Farmers’ “ Ever-Ready” l 


















Tool Kit Does It. 
Agents going wild over re- 


sults. M. Snyder made $46 
in 2hrs. Joseph Pine took 
65 orders in two days. M. D. Finch sold 42ing hrs. Had no 
experience. You can doit. ‘To show it meansasale. FREE 
SAMPLE to workers. FOOTE MPG CO., Dept. 747. Dayton, 0. 





‘‘ Yes_We 
Need an Expert?’ 


While there is always an overflow of 
applicants for the /ittle jobs, there is always 
room for the expert—the man with special 
training. In fact, the demand for trained 
men far exceeds the supply. 

To succeed in any line of work you must 
have special training. This is imperative. 
If — have a liking for some particular 
well-paid occupation the International Cor- 
respondence Schools will train you in your 
spare time to qualify for a good position in 
that very line. Doesn’t matter who you are, 
where you live, what you do, or i 
age. So long as — are ambitious, and can 
read and write, the I. C. S. will go to you 
and train you in your own home. 

Mark the coupon opposite the occupation 
you wish to follow, and mail it to-day. Then 
the I. C. S. will tell you of the particular 
I. C. S. way by which you can succeed in 
life. Marking the coupon costs only the 
postage, and puts you under no obligation. 

3882 salaries raised in 1909 through 
I.C.S. help. 316 in September 1910. To 
learn how to multiply your salary, mark 
and mail the coupon to-day. 


International, Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1172 SORANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked x. 





~ Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Piumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construetion 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Meehanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Wireman 


Civil Service 
Architect Spanish 
Chem ist Freneh 
Languages—‘) German 
Banking Italian 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeenver 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER. 


“All the Argument Necessary” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading 
“CYSTITIS” says: ‘In the treatment of Cystitis water is the great aid to all 


forms of medica- is the ideal form in which to 
tion. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER administer it to the cystitic 
patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of contain- 
ing substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged 


to take from two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will 
obtain will be all the argument necessary after the first day or so.’’ 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M. D. LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President 
Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical 
Society, and Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College 
of Virginia: “If I were asked what mineral water has the widest range 


of usefulness, I would in Uric Acid Diathesis, 
unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Gout, Rheumatism, Lith- 
aemia, and the like, its action is prompt and lasting...» . «Almost any case 
of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured.’’ 
Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
Guaranteed under pure food and drug acts, June 30th, 1906 


HUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER €9 Spretnas: vikcina 








Youn be pretty safe in judging of what a man 
can do by what he has done; past performance; 
record. ‘This determines his place in the world. 


No man ever succeeds at a bound. It’s the sum 
of deeds well done every day, work, training, which 
spell success and prepare men to occupy positions of 
responsibility and trust. No man can hope for ad- 
vancement without trainmg. The world wants 
trained men and women—won't have any other kind. 
Go into training! 

When the training is in proper hands, a lot of time is saved 
and great results are accomplished. Proper hands mean experts; 


specialists. Result: no wanderings in by paths or “‘ butting heads 
against stone walls’’;—just a straight open way to success. 


Our new book will explain the home study courses—over 
two hundred. _ Free scholar- 


CUT HERE = 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, ships to deserving. pupils. 
P. O. Box 1577, University City, ? bare 
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Success Magazire 


imagine to be the platform record He gave ‘‘Str.t 
Life in Europe” on Saturday evening, ‘‘Woma 
Rights,’ Sunday morning; ‘‘ Toussaint L’Ouvertur 
Sunday afternoon, and ‘‘ American Slavery,” Sund 
night. 


A Succession of Events All Leading Toward One Gow! 


But to return to the events that swung the nation 
behind the Abolitionists. Two years after the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law came ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
which focussed the country’s attention upon the essen- 
tial immorality of slavery. The same year the Whigs 
were annihilated in the Presidential election and 
thoughtful men perceived that a new party, basej 
upon stronger opposition to the slave Interests, was i1i- 
evitable. Yet those Interests continued to walk th: 
wild road whither that Jed. In 1854 they passed the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise and opening all the Territories to the possibility 
of slavery. In the same year they secured the arrest a1 
indictment of Mr. Phillips and Theodore Parker for ob- 
structing the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. On 
May 22, 1856, Preston S. Brooks, a Representative from 
South Carolina, stole into the Senate Chamber, crept be- 
hind Charles Sumner as he sat at his desk writing, and beat 
him almost to death with a heavy cane. In 1856 th: 
Republican party was launched with John C! Fremont 
as its President on a platform against the further exten- 
sion of slavery and cast an ominously large vote. In 
1857 the Supreme Court, controlled by the Interests, 
handed down the Dred Scott decision, and Chief Justice 
Taney therein advanced the doctrine that ‘‘the black 
man has no rights that the white man is bound to 
respect.” Extraordinary are the potentialities of a 
phrase! To the aroused conscience of the country, 
steadily addressed by the Abolitionists, this phrase 
struck home with peculiar force. It was something 
concrete and easily understandable; something also 
that seemed to embody in a few words the whole 
spirit of che slave-holding interests. Men that had no 
strong aversion to slavery and detested the Abolition- 
ists rejected the idea that a negro was something less 
than a horse or a dog and began to perceive the irre- 
pressible struggle. 

The passage of the Kansas and Nebraska bill and the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise were followed by 
civil war in Kansas. The question of slavery or free- 
dom being left to the people of that Territory, the 
slave Interests determined to win it for slavery. To 
that end they poured their adherents into Kansas, 
seized the Territorial government, stuffed the ballot- 
boxes, ejected officers legally elected, and began to 
drive the anti-slavery element from the Territory. In 
response Free Soil champions preached a new crusade 
that was assumed by thousands; the contending forces 
met in desperate struggles that made Kansas truly a 
dark and bloody ground: and at last there appeared on 
the scene the commanding figure of John Brown. 


The Death and Burial of John Brown 


We have no need to follow here all the developments 
of the story. When Kansas had been made a Free 
State, Brown returned to the East and began to medi- 
tate the enterprise that culminated in Harper’s Ferry. 
Reactionary writers like John Hay have regarded this 
as an insane freak and Brown himself as a half-mad 
fanatic.” They entirely overlook the fact that Brown 
explained his plans and ideas in the utmost detail to 
some of the ablest Abolitionist leaders, and that cool- 
headed men like Frank Sanborn and Parker, and men of 
peace like Gerret Smith, gave him their complete sup- 
port. His project failed, to be sure, and Brown was 
hanged. Immediate success is the only test the reac- 
tionary mind can apply to anything. Brown made an 
armed movement into the South; he was captured and 
hanged. Therefore he was a madman. Minds of this 
order cannot grasp the ideals of a man that felt he 
would rather die protesting than live in a State whose 
constitution sanctioned human slavery — Elsewhere, 
liberty-lovers easily understood. To France, for in- 
stance, John Brown became one of the world heroes. 
‘That ends slavery in America!” said Victor Hugo, 
when he heard of Brown’s hanging. Few in America 
saw the truth so clearly. 

Mr. Phillips followed closely every step in these pro- 
gressions, utilizing each to point anew his insistence 
that until slavery were abolished there could be neither 
peace, security nor national righteousness. As he had 
protested vehemently against the Mexican war, calling 
it a wicked device to enlarge the slave territory, so in 
successive speeches he entered separate protests against 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill, against the assault upon 
Sumner and the applause that greeted the assault, 
against the Dred Scott decision, against the attempt to 
seize Kansas for slavery, against the trial of John 
Brown, and now against his hanging. The next day 
after that historic tragedy he went to New York and 
accompanied the body to North Elba, Brown’s old 
home, where it was to be buried. It was he that pro- 
nounced the funeral oration, most moving of all his ad- 
dresses, most moving of all memorial addresses in the 
language. Its closing words will live in the memory 
of every person that ever read them, when after review- 
ing Brown’s heroism and sacrifice he said: 

**God make us all worthier >f him whose dust we 
lay among these hills he loved. Here he girded himselt 
and went forth to battle. Fuller success than his heart 


SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘**SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 795 
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ever dreamed God granted him. He sleeps in the blessings 
of the crushed and the poor, and men believe more firtuiy 
in virtue now that such a man has lived. Standing 
here, let us thank God for a firmer faith and fuller hope.” 

The next year, 1800, saw the prearranged division of 
the Democratic party, the election of Lincoln and the 
birth of the Southern Confederacy. Mr. Phillips, 
always opposed to war and physical force, was for a 
time in favor of allowing the seceding States to depart. 
Their absence would at least clear from what was left 
of the Union the stain of slavery, and he believed that 
it would in time work out the death of the institution 
even in the South itself. Most persons at the North, 
frightened at the prospect, favored every concession 
that would induce the Southern States to remain. In 
Massachusetts a very strong movement was under way 
to repeal the Personal Liberty Act, of which Mr. 
Phillips was one of the authors, because it had given 
offense to the slave interests. 


An Anti-Slavery Address that Caused a Riot 

On December 2, 1860, he was announced to speak in 
Tremont Temple. The Interests induced the mayor to 
close the hall against him. Mr. Phillips repaired to the 
colored people’s church in Belknap Street, and delivered 
his address there. The rioters attempted to seize him 
but his friends hurried him out of the rear entrance toward 
his home. Before he reached Essex Street the mob had 
discovered him and poured across the Common in pur- 
suit. A body guard of young men protected him, 
marching in a circle with locked arms about him until 
he reached his house. 

Theodore Parker was now dead and Mr. Phillips 
sometimes supplied his pulpit. Two weeks after the 
Belknap Street not Mr. Phillips delivered another anti- 
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pipe-smoke, her small face loomed utterly serene, utterly 
honest, utterly devoid of coquetry or self-consciousness. 

‘‘Any man would be apt to ‘retard’ your desire to 
stroke a lion's face,’ said Guthrie grimly. ‘‘ But then,” 
with a flicker of humor, ‘‘but then I see you've omitted 
that item from your revised list. Your only thought about 
man then,’’ he continued slowly, ‘‘is his probable tend- 
ency to interfere with your getting the things out of life 
that you most want.’ 


**Ves."’ 
‘*Oh, this is quite a novel idea to me,"’ said Guthrie, 
all a-smile again. ‘‘ You mean then—if I judge your 


premises correctly—you mean then that if on the con- 
trary you found a man who would really facilitate the 
accomplishment of your ‘heart's desires,” you'd be will- 
ing to think a good deal about him ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!"’ said the young woman. 

‘‘You mean then,’’ persisted Guthrie, ‘‘ you mean 
then, just for the sake of the argument, that if I, for 
instance, could guarantee for you every single little item 
on this list, you'd be willing to marry even me?” 

‘“'Yes.”° 

Altogether unexpectedly Guthrie burst out laughing. 

Instantly a little alarmed look quickened in the young 
woman's sleepy eyes. ‘‘ Does it seem cold-blooded to 
you ?’’ she asked anxiously. 

‘*No, not exactly ‘cold’ blooded, but certainly a little 
cooler blooded than any man would have dared to hope 
for,’ smiled Guthrie. 

The frowning perplexity deepened in the young 
woman's face. ‘‘ You surely don't misunderstand me?"’ 
she pleaded. ‘‘ You don't think I'm mercenary or any- 
thing horrid like that? Suppose I do make a man's apti- 
tude for gratifying my eight particular whims the supreme 
test of his marital attractiveness for me—it's not, you 
must understand, by the sign of his material ability in the 
matter that I should recognize the Man Who Was Made 
for Me—but by the sign of his spiritual willingness." 

‘“*“O—h!"’ said Guthrie very leisurely. Then, with a 
trifle more vigor, he picked up the small list again and 
scanned it carefully. 

**It—would n't—be—such—a hard—list to —fulfill!"’ 
he resumed presently. ‘‘‘A summer in the mountains ?’ 
You're having that now. 
Naples?" ‘Choud Picture?’ ‘Surgical Operation ?' 
‘Pink Sash?’ ‘Good Dinner?’ ‘Christmas?’ Why 
there's really nothing here that I couldn't provide for 
you, myself, if you'd only give me time. 

With mischievous unconcern he smiled at the young 
woman. With equally mischievous unconcern the young 
woman smiled back at him. 


‘Oxford ? ‘Glimpse of 


‘*What an extraordinary conversation we've had this 
morning,’’ she said. As though quite exhausted by the 
uniqueness of it, she slid a little further down into her 
seat and turned he# cheek against the firm support of the 
chair-back. ‘ 

‘What an extraordinary understanding it has brought 
us to!"’ exclaimed the man, scanning her closely. 

“I don't see anything particularly—understandy about 
it," denied the young woman wearily. 

It was then that Donas Guthrie asked his simple 
question, boring his khaki-colored elbows into his khaki- 
colored knees. 

‘Little Psychology Teacher,’’ he said very gently, 
“Little Psychology Teacher, Dr. Andrews says that 
you've got typhoid fever. He's feared it now for some 
time, and you know it's against his orders—your being 
up now. Soas long as I've proved myself here and now, 
by your own test, the Man-Whom-You-Were-Looking- 
For, I suggest that you and | be—married this afternoon 
—before that itinerant shiny-shouldered preacher out in 
the corral escapes us altogether—and then we ‘ll send the 
rest of the party on about their business, and you and Dr. 
Andrews and Hanlon's Mary and I will camp right down 
here where we are—and scrap the old typhoid fever 


slavery speech in Parker's pulpit. Again the mob was 
there, attempting first to break up the meeting and then 
to lynch the speaker, and again he was protected to his 
home by his volunteer body guard. 1 take pleasure in 
noting that this was composed of German Turners. 
The Turn Verein had heard of the attempt to throttle 
free speech and had resolved to defend its champion, 
and for weeks members of the Verein mounted guard 
day and night over the Phillips house. 

On January 20, he spoke again from Parker’s pulpit and 
the previous scenes were repeated, except that the mob 
was larger, more determined and more blood-thirsty. It 
was necessary for the police, who had hitherto been held 
off by the pro-slavery mayor, to assist the Turners, and 
one of the policemen subsequently testified to the diffi- 
culty with which Mr. Phillips’s life was saved. 

Yet on each of these occasions he appeared f6 be 
above fear, spoke with all of his old time fire and effec- 
tiveness, and declared his position unequivocally. On 
February 17, he spoke again from Parker's pulpit on 
‘*Progress” and again a phalanx of the friends of free 
speech must be drawn about-him as a bulwark. But 
as he spoke on, men that had come resolved to hang 
him listened to his words, launched in that marvelous 
voice; gradually they forgot their passions; at last con- 
quered in spite of their prejudices, they joined with the 
rest of the audience in tumultuous applause. 

The war came, and in the presence of the national 
crisis Mr. Phillips resumed his duties as an American 
citizen, fervently supported the:Union, and used his 
eloquence to encourage enlistments and encourage the 
nation in those trying hours. He did not like Lincoln 
and did not trust him, believing him to be a politician 
and an opportunist without convictions against slavery. 
He was repelled by Lincoln’s declaration that he would 
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save the Union with slavery if he could and without slav- 
ery if he must; by his endorsement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law and attempts to enforce it in the first part of the 
war, by the long postponement of emancipation, and 
by the earlier conduct of the war upon reasons of political 
tactics. On these matters he freely criticized the adminis- 
tration while he supported it. But when AbrahamLincoln 
was assassinated the most eloquent tribute to his good 
qualities came from the lips of Wendell Phillips in the 
memorial address of April 23, 1865, delivered at Tre- 
mont Temple. ‘‘ These are sober days,” began Mr. 
Phillips. ‘ The judgments of God have found us out,” 
and he proceeded to show that the barbarism of slavery 
had echoed in the barbarism of assassination, and in 
this way we were paying our penalty for our long 
indifference to a national sin. ‘And what of him in 
whose precious blood this momentous lesson is writ ? 
He sleeps in the blessings of the poor, whose fetters 
God commissioned him to break.” 

The terrible event turned the joy of the Abolitionists 
to mourning. Yet their thirty years’ war had ended in 
triumph; their cause was won. Five days before Lin- 
coln fell, the flag had been restored upon Fort Sumter 
in the harbor of Charleston, against which the first shot 
of the Rebellion had been fired. A distinguished com- 
pany of public men attended the ceremony; Henry 
Ward Beecher was the orator of the day, Henry Wilson, 
Judge Holt and George Thompson of England were 
there. So was one other man. Thirty years before, he 
had been dragged through the streets of Boston to be 
hanged for preaching the abolition of slavery; now 
with slavery abolished he stood the nation’s honored 
guest at the ceremonies that marked the end of the long 
struggle. What must have been the emotions that day 


of William Lloyd Garrison! 
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to its finish. Will you, Little Psychology Teacher?’ 

Lifting her white hands to her throbbing temples the 
young woman turned her astonished face jerkily toward 
him. 

**What—did—you—say ?"’ she gasped. 

“‘T said: ‘Will you marry me this afternoon?’'’ re- 
peated Guthrie. 

Brusquely she pushed that part of the phrase aside. 
‘‘What did you really say?’’ she insisted. ‘‘What did 
Dr. Andrews say ?”’ 

‘‘Dr. Andrews says that you've got typhoid fever," 
repeated Guthrie. 

Inertly she blinked her big brown eyes for an instant. 
Then suddenly her hands went groping out to the arms of 
her chair. Her face was horror-stricken. ‘‘ Why didn't 
he tell me, himself?”’ 

‘* Because I asked him to let me tell you,’’ said Guthrie, 
quietly. 

‘**When did he tell you?’ she persisted 

‘* Just before I came up on the piazza,"’ said Guthrie. 

‘* How did he tell you ?’’ she demanded 

‘How did he tell me,’’ mused Guthrie, wretchedly. 
After all, underneath his occasional whimsicality he was 
distinctly literal-minded. ‘‘ How did he tell me? Why, 
I saw them all pow-wowing together in the corral, 
and Andrews looked up sort of queer and said: ‘Say, 
Guthrie, that little Psychology friend of yours has got 
typhoid. fever. What in thunder are we going to do?’ ”’ 

The strained lines around Esther Davidson's mouth 
relaxed for a second. 

‘‘Well, what in thunder am I going to do?’ she 
joked, heroically. But the effort at flippancy was evi- 
dently quite too much for her. In another instant her 
head pitched forward against the piazza railing and her 
voice, when she spoke again, was almost indistinguish- 
able. 

‘‘And you knew all this an hour ago!" she ac- 
cused him incoherently. ‘‘ Knew my predicament—knew 
my inevitable weakness and fear and moftification—-knew 
me a stranger among strangers: And yet, you came up 
here to jolly me inconsequently—about a million foolish 
things !"’ 

‘‘It was because at the end of the hour, 1 hoped to be 
something to you that would quite prevent your feeling a 
‘stranger among strangers,’ ’’ said Guthrie very quietly. 
‘*T have asked you to marry me this afternoon, you must 
remember.” 

The young woman's lip curled tremulously. ‘‘ You 
astonish me!'’ she scoffed. ‘I had always understood 
that men did not marry very easily. Quick to love, slow 
to marry, is supposed to be your most striking character- 
istic—and here are you asking marriage of me, and you 
haven't even loved me yet !"’ 

“You women do not scem to marry any too easily,” 
smiled Guthrie gazing nervously from his open watch to 
the furthest corner of the corral, where the preacher's raw- 
boned pony, nose in air, was stubbornly refusing to take 
his bit. 

‘Indeed we do marry—perfectly easily—when we once 
love,’’ retorted the woman contentiously! ‘Its the love 
part of it that we are reluctant about !"’ 

‘*But I haven't asked you to love me,"’ protested the 
man with much patience. ‘'I merely asked you to marry 
me.”’ 

The woman's jaw dropped. ‘Out of sympathy for 
my emergency, out of mistaken chivalry, you're asking 
me to marry you, and not even pretending that you love 
me ?"’ she asked in astonishment. 

‘*T haven't had time to love you yet. I've only known 
ycu such a little while,’’ said the man quite simply. 
Almost sternly he rose and began to pace up and down 
the narrow confines of the little piazza. ‘All I know 
is.’’ he asserted, ‘‘that the very first moment you stepped 
off the train at Laramie, I knew you were the woman 
whom I was—going to love—sometime."’ 


Very softly he slid back into the rustic seat he had just 
vacated, and taking the woman's small clenched hands 
in his began to smooth out her fingers like poor crumpled 
ribbons. 

** Now, Little Psychology Teacher,"’ he said, ‘‘I want 
you to listen very, very carefully to everything I say. 
Do you like me all right ?"’ 

‘*Y—e—-s."’ 

‘* Better than you like Andrews or Ellis or even the old 
Judge ?"’ 

‘Oh yes! 

*‘Ever since we all started out together on the Trail 
you've just sort of naturally fallen to my lot, haven't 
you? Whenever you needed your pony's girth tightened, 
or whenever you wanted a drink of water, or whenever 
the big canyons scared you, or whenever the campfire 
smoked you, you've just sort of naturally turned to me, 
haven't you? And it would be fair enough, wouldn't it, 
to say that at least I've never made any situation worse 
for you? So thatif anything ugly or awkward were going 
to happen—perhaps you really would rather have me 
around than anyone else ?"’ 

“Yes—surely.”’ 

‘*Maybe even, when we've been watching Ellis and 
his Missis riding ahead, all hand in hand and smile in 
smile, you've wondered a bit, woman-like, how it would 
seem, for instance, to be riding along hand in hand and 
smile in smile with me ?”’ 

** P-o-s-s-1-b-l-y."’ 

‘* Never had any special curiosity about how it would 
seem to go hand and hand with—Andrews?" 

** Foolish !"’ 

“‘Hooray!'"’ cried Guthrie. ‘‘That's all that I really 
needed to know! Oh, don’t feel bashful about it. It 
surely is an absolutely impersonal compliment on your 
part. Itisn’t even you that I'm under obligations to for 
the kindness, but Nature with a great big capital 'N.’ 
Somehow I always have had an idea that you women in- 
stinctively do divide all mankind into three classes : first, 
Those Whom You Couldn't Possibly Love; second, 
Those Whom You Could Possibly Love, and third, the 
One Man of the World Whom You Actually Do Love. 
And unless this mysterious Nature with a capital 'N’' 
has already qualified a man for the second class, God 
himself can’t promote that man into the third class. So 
it seems to me that every fellow could save himself an 
awful lot of misunderstanding and wasted time if he'd do 
just what I've done—make a distinctly preliminary pro- 
posal to his lady; not ‘Do you love me?’ which might 
take her fifteen years to decide, but: ‘Could you love 
me?’ which any woman can tell the first time she sees 
you. And if she can't possibly love vou, that settles 
everything neatly then and there, but if she can possibly, 
why, with Nature once on his side, a man's a craven who 
can’t put up a mighty good scrap for his coveted prize. 
Doesn't this all make sense to you?” 

Cannily the young woman lifted her eyes to his and 
fathomed him mutely for aninstant. ‘Then: 

‘* Perfectly good ‘sense’ but no feeling,’ she answered 
dully. 

‘It's only ‘sense’ that I'm trying to make,’’ acknowl- 
edged Guthrie. ‘‘Now look here, you Little Teacher 
Person, I'm going to talk to you just as bluntly as I would 
to another fellow. You are in a hole—the deuce ofa hole! 
You have got typhoid fever, and it may run ten days and 
it may run ten weeks! And you are two thousand miles 
from home—among strangers! And no matter how 
glad I personally may be that you did push on and join 
us, Sick or well, from every practical standpoint, of course, 
it surely was heedless and ill-considered of you to start 
off in poor health on a trip like this and run the risk of 
forcing perfectly unconcerned strangers to pay for it all. 
Personally, you seem so much to belong to me already 
that it gives me goose-flesh to think of your having to put 
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urself under obligations to any purely conscientious 
oI Mrs. Ellis, of course, will insist, out of common 
unity, upon giving up her trip and staying behind 
you, but Mrs. Ellis, Little Teacher, is on her honey- 
ind Ellis couldn'tstay behind—it's his party—he'd 
go on with his people—and you'd never be able 
ensate anybody for a broken honeymoon, and the 
youngster couldn't nurse a sick kitten, and the 
vomen teachers from New York have been planning 
years for this trip, they told me, and we couldn't 
y take it away from them. But you and I, Little 
Psychology Lady, are not strangers to each other. 
| Mary here at the ranch house, rough as she is, 
ut least the serving hands of a woman, and Andrews 
gs naturally to the tribe which is consecrated to 
eniences, and both can be compensated accord- 
\nd I would have married you, anyway, before 
r year was out! Yes, I would!"’ 
rently ignoring everything that: he had said, she 
her face scowlingly toward the sound of hammer- 
sued suddenly through the piazza door. 
Oh, Glory!"’ she complained. ‘‘Are they making my 
ready?’’ 
1 little laugh, Guthrie relinquished her limp 
ind, jumping up, took another swift turn along 
i, Stopping only to bang the door shut again. 
faced her once more the twinkle was all gone 
eyes, 
quite right, what you said about men,"’ he 
vith desperate seriousness. ‘‘We are a heap 
ker in our susceptibilities than in our mentali- 
Therefore, no sane man ever does marry till his 
s caught up with his emotions! Brt sometimes, 
something happens that hustles a man’s brain 
and this time my brain seems fairly to have 
to its destination and clean-beaten even the 
nthe race. In cool, positive judgment I tell 
ant to marry you this afternoon. 
e confessed yourself, haven't you, that you've no 
erer ideal for marriage than that a man should be 
enough to give your personality, no matter how 
a chance to breathe? Haven't I qualified 
tly as that amiable man? More than that, I'm 
you; I'm certainly keen to serve you; I'm 
well able to provide for you, and you naturally 
right to know that I’ve led a decent life. It's ten 
g years now since I was thirty and first found nerve 
é break away from the stifling business life I hated 
it into the open, where there's surely less money 
itely more air. And inten years I've certainly 
iderable chance to fulfill a few of the items in 
ittle ‘List of Necessities." I've seen Asia and 
I een Africa, and I've written the book I've always 
) write on North American mountain structures. 
ere’'s a lot more that I cravetodo. Maybe 
t ofa ‘capricious personality’ myself! Maybe 
been hunting for the mate who would give 
nality a chance to breathe. Certainly I’ve never 
y home yet, except when the right time came, 
t t of the right woman. And I guess you must be 
cause you're the first woman I've ever seen whom 
I help me just as hard to play my chosen games 
help her to play hers! I tell you—I want—very 
arry you this afternoon. 
Why do you dally with me so? Isn't it your own 
that there's only just one day in the love-life of 
id woman when the question and the answer 
ctly, and the books are balanced perfectly even 
start together? Demand and supply, debit 
lit, hunger and food? You, wild for help, and I 
help you! What difference does it make what 
Isn't this our day?”’ 
1 man who's usually as silent as you are, don't 
y think you're talking a good deal, considering how 


said I was?’ asked the young woman, not 
° ’ 


\ oa 


re ed 


Square jaws snapped together like a trap. 
erely trying to detain you,"’ he mumbled, “ until 
id finished knocking the windows out of your 

We're going to give you all the air you can 
nyway. 

illenly he started for the stairs. Then just at 
turned unexpectedly and his face was all 


un 


Psychology Teacher,"’ he said, ‘I have made 
y formal, definite offer of marriage. And in just 


inutes from now I am coming back for my 


did return a trifle sooner than he had in- 

met her in the narrow upper hall-way, with 

ls outstretched, groping her way unsteadily toward 
As though her equilibrium was altogether 

by his sudden advent, she reeled back against 
Donas Guthrie,’’ she said, ‘ 


I'm feeling pretty 
Mr. Donas Guthrie,’’ i 


she said, ‘tI guess I'm 


cruel long way down the hall,’’ suggested 
Wouldn't you like me to carry you?" 


Ye [—would,"’ sighed the Little Psychology 


to Guthrie's apprehensive mind, her weight 
st astonishingly light. ‘The small head droop- 
ply back from the slender neck seemed actually 
heavy thing about her, yet there were apparently 
deas in that head. 
ifraid of Hanlon’s Mary, and I don't like Dr. 
very—specially—much,"’ she kept repeating 
Then half way to her room her body stiffened 


Mr. Donas Guthrie,’ she quizzed. 
bably going to die ?”’ 
said Guthrie, his nose fairly crinkling with 


‘“Do. you think 


they don’ tgive you much of anything to eat in 
ty l, do they?" she persisted hectically. 


I se not,’’ acknowledged Guthrie. 
W concerting unexpectedness she. began to cry— 
a soft v, whimpery cry like a sleepy child's. 
if any day should come when—they think—that I am 
going to die,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ who will there be to see 


| do get—something awfully good to eat ?"’ 
ee to it,’’ said Guthrie, ‘‘if you'll only put me in 


As though ‘altogether indifferent to anything that’ he 
might say, her tension relaxed again and without further 
parleying she let Guthrie carry her across the threshold 
of her room and set her down cautiously in the creaky 
rocking chair. The eyes that lifted to his were as vague 
and turbid as brown velvet. 

‘*There’s one good thing about typhoid,”’ 
‘*It doesn’t seem to hurt any, does it? In fact, I think I 
rather like it. It feels as warm and snug and don’t-care 
as a hot lemonade at bed time. But what?"’ brightening 
suddenly, ‘‘ but what was it you asked me ‘o think about ? 
I feel sort of confused—but it was. something, I remem- 
ber, that I was going to argue with you about.” 

“It was what I said about marrying me,’’ prompted 
Guthrie. 

“Oh y-e-s,"" smiled the Little Psychology Teacher. 
Hazily for a moment she continued staring at him with 
her fingers prodded deep into hertemples. Then suddenly, 
like a flower blasted with heat, she wilted down into her 
chair, groping blindly out with one hand toward the 
sleeve of his coat. 

‘* Whatever you think best to do aboutit,’’ she faltered, 
‘*T guess you'd better arrange pretty quickly—'cause I 
think—I' m—going—out. 

This is how it happened that Mr. and Mrs. Donas 
Guthrie and Dr. Andrews stayed behind at the ranch 
house with Hanlon and Hanlon’s Mary,.and a piebald 
pony or two, and a herd of Angora goats, and a pink 
geranium plant, and the strange intermittent smell of a 
New England farm-house which lurked in Hanlon’s goods 
and chattels even after thirty years, and three or four 
stale, tattered magazines —and typhoid fever. 

It was typhoid fever that proved essentially the most 
incalculable companion of them all. . Hanlon’s austerity 
certainly never varied from day to day, nor the inherent 
sullenness of Hanlon’s Mary. 

The meagre sick-room, stripped to its bare pine skin of 
every tawdry colored print and fluttering cheese-cloth cur- 
tain, faced bluntly toward the west—a vital little laboratory 
in which the unknown quantity of a woman's endurance 
and the fallible skill of one man, the stubborn bravery of 
another, and the quite inestimable will of God were to 
be fused together in a desperate experiment to precipitate 
Life rather than Death. 

So October waxed into November, and so waxed mis- 
giving into apprehension, and apprehension into actual 
fear. In any more cheerful situation it would have been 
at least interesting to have watched the infuriated exple- 
tives issue from Andrews’s perennially smiling lips. 

‘‘Oh, hang not having anything to work with!"’ he kept 
reiterating and reiterating. ‘‘ Hang being shut off like 
this on a ranch where there aren't anything but sheep 
and goats and one old stingy cow that Hanlon’s Mary 
guards with her life ‘cause the lady's only a school 
teacher, but a baby is a baby.’ Hang Hanlon’s Mary! 
And hang not being altogether able to blame her! And 
hang not knowing, anyway, just what nanny-goat's milk 
would do for a typhoid patient!) And hang—" 

But before the expletives, and through the expletives, 
and after the expletives, Andrews was all hero, working, 
watching, experimenting, retrenching, humanly compre- 
hensive, more than humanly vigilant. 

So, with the brain of a doctor and the heart of a lover, 
the two men worked and watched and waited through the 
tortuous autumn days and nights, blind to the young 
dawn stealing out like a luminous mist from the night- 
smothered mountains; deaf to the flutter of sun-dried 
leaves in the radiant noon-time; dull to the fruit-scented 
fragrance of the early twilight, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, sensing nothing, except the ‘licker of a pulse or 
the rise.of 4 temperature. 

And then at last there came a harsh, wintry feeling day, 
when Andrews, stepping out into the hall, called Guthrie 
softly to him and said, still smiling: 

‘*Guthrie, old man, I don't think we're going to win 
this game!’ 

‘*W-h-a-t?’’ gasped Guthrie. 

With his mouth still curling amiably around his words, 
Andrews repeated the phrase. ‘'I said, I don't think 
we're going to win this game. No, nothing new’s hap- 
pened. She's simply burning out. Can't you under- 
stand? I mean she’s probably—going to die!’ 

Out of the jumble of words that hurtled through 
Guthrie's mind only four slipped his lips. 

‘* But—she's—my—wife !'" he protested. 

“Other men’s wives have died before this,’’ said 
Andrews still smiling. 

**Man,” cried Guthrie, 
your head!"’ 

With his tears running down like rain into the broad- 
ening trough of his smile, Andrews kept right on smiling. 
“*You need n't be so cross about it," he said. ‘‘ You're 
not the only one who likes her! I wanted her myself! 
You 're nothing b+t a tramp on the face of the earth—and 
I could have given her the snuggest home in Yonkers !"' 

With their arms across each other's shoulders they went 
back into the-sick room. 

Rousing from her lethargy, the young woman opened 
her eyes upon them with the first understanding that she 
had shown for some days. Inquisitively she stared from 
Guthrie’s somber eyes to Andrews’s distorted cheer- 
fulness. 

Taking instant advantage of her unwonted rationality, 
Andrews blurted out the question that was uppermost in 
his professional responsibility. 

‘Don't you think, maybe, your people ought to know 
about your being sick?’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, if you could 
give us any addresses." 

For a second it really seemed as though the question 
would merely safely ignite her common-sense. 

‘* Why yes, of course,’’ she acquiesced. ‘' My brother." 

Then suddenly, without any warning, her most danger- 
ous imagination caught fire. 

‘**You mean,” she faltered, ‘ 
to get well?”’ 

Before either man was quick enough to contradict her, 
the shock had done its work. Piteously she turned. her 
face to the pillow. 

‘* Never—never—to—go—to—%xford ?"’ 
in mournful astonishment. ‘‘ Never—even—to—see my 
—Bay of Naples?—Never to—have a—a—perfectly 
happy Christmas?"’ A little petulantly then her brain 
began to clog.’ “I thinlk®l—might at least have had—the 
pink sash!'' she complained. ‘Then, equally suddenly, 


she moaned. 


‘if you smile again, I'll break 


‘that—I—am—not—going 


she whispered 
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her strength rallied for an instant and the eyes that -'« 
lifted to Guthrie's were filled with a desperate effort » 
raillery. ‘‘ Bring on your—anchovies and caviar,"’ € 
reminded him, ‘‘and the stuffed green peppers—a:.j 
remember I don't like my fillet too well done—and— 

Five minutes later in the hallway Andrews’ caug t 
Guthrie just as he was chasing down-stairs after Han]: 

‘What are you going to do?”’ he asked curiously. 

“I'm going to send Hanlon out to the telegra; 
station,’ said Guthrie. ‘I'm going to wire to Denyer 
for a pink sash !"’ 

‘“What she was raving about?’’ 
‘* Are you raving too?" 

‘It's the only blamed thing in the whole world that 
she's asked for that I can get her,’’ said Guthrie. 

‘It'll take five days,"’ growled Andrews. 

“*T know it!’ 

“‘It won't do her any good.”’ 

‘1 can't help that !"’ 

‘** She 'll—be gone before it gets here.”’ 

“*You can't help that!”’ 

But she was n't ‘gone’ at all before it came. All her 
vitalities charred, to be sure, like a fire-swept woodland, 
but still tenacious of life, still fighting for reorganization, 
a little less feverish, a little stronger-pulsed, she opened 
her eyes in a puzzled, sad sort of little smile, when Guthrie 
shook the great, broad, shimmering gauze-like ribbon 
ticklingly down across her wasted hands, and then appar- 
ently drowsed off to sleep again. But when both men 
came back to the room a few moments later, almost half 
the pink sash was cuddled under her cheek. And Han- 
lon's Mary came and peered through the doorway, with 
the whining baby still in her arms, and reaching out and 
fretting a piece of pink fringe between her hardy fingers, 
sniffed mightily. 

‘‘And you sent my man all the way to the wire,"’ she 
asked, ‘‘and grubbed him three whole days waitin’ round, 
just for that ?”’ 

‘Yes, sure,’’ said Guthrie. 

‘*G-a-w-d!"’ said Hanlon’s Mary. 

And, the next week the patient was even better, and the 
next week, better still. Then, one morning after days 
and days of seemingly interminable silence and stupor, 
she opened her eyes perfectly wide and asked Guthrie 
abruptly: 

‘‘Whom did I marry? You or Dir. Andrews?"’ 

And Guthrie in a sudden perversity of shock and em- 
barrassment lied grimly: 

‘* Dr. Andrews !"’ 

‘I didn't either !—it was you!"’ came the immediate, 
not too strong, but distinctly temperish response. 

Something in the new vitality of the tone made Guthrie 
stop whatever he was doing and eye her suspiciously. 

‘How long have you been conscious like this?’’ he 
queried in surprise. 

The faintest perceptible flicker of mischief crossed her 
haggard face. 

‘*“'Three—days"’ she acknowledged. 

‘* Then why— ?"’ began Guthrie. 

‘*Because |—did n't know—just what to call you,"’ she 
faltered. 

After that no power on earth apparently could induce 
any further speech from her for another three days. 
Solemn and big-eyed and totally unfathomable, she lay 
watching Guthrie's every gesture, every movement. 
From the door to the chair, from the chair to the window, 
from the window back to the chair, she lay estimating 
him altogether disconcertingly. Across the hand that 
steadied her drinking glass, she studied the poise of his 
lean, firm wrist. Out from the shadow-mystery of her 
heavy lashes, she questioned the ultimate value of each 
frown or smile, 

And then, suddenly—just as abruptly as the first time 
she had spoken: 

‘*What day is it ?”’ 

“It's Christmas,’’ said Guthrie, softly. 

‘O-h!—O-h!—O-h!"" she exclaimed, very slowly. 
Then with increasing interest and wonder, ‘‘ Is there snow 
on the ground ?"’ she whispered. 

‘*No,’’ said Guthrie. 

‘Is it full moon to-night ?’’ she questioned. 

‘‘No,”’ said Guthrie. 

‘Is there any small, freckle-faced, alto-voiced choir 
ois in the house, trotting around humming funny little 
tail-ends of anthems and carols, while he’s buckling up 
his skates ?"’ she stammered. 

‘* No," said Guthrie. 

‘Are there any old, white-haired loving people cuddled 
the chimney corner?"’ she persisted. 
‘*No,"’ said Guthrie. 
“Isn't there—any Christmas tree?" 
“No.” 

‘Aren't there even any presents?"’ 
No." 
““Oh!"' she smiled. ‘Isn't it funny !’’ 
‘*What's funny ?’’ asked Guthrie perplexedly. 
The eyes that lifted to his were brimming full of a 
strange, wistful sort ofastonishment. ‘‘ Why, it's funny,”’ 
she faltered, ‘‘it's funny—that without—any of these 
things—that I thought were so necessary to it—I've 
found my ‘perfectly happy Christmas.’ "’ 

Then, almost bashfully, her wisp-like fingers went 
straying out toward the soft silken folds of the precious 
pink sash which she kept always close to her pillow. 

‘If—you—don't—mind,"’ she said, ‘I think I'll cut 
my sash in two and give half of it to Hanlon’s Mary to 
make a dress for her baby."’ 

‘The medicine spoon dropped rather clatteringly out of 
Guthrie's hand. 

‘But [ sent all the way to Denver for it,’’ he protested. 

“Oh, yes, I know all about that,’’ she acknowledged 

** But—whz at—can—a—great big girl—like me—do with a 
—pink sash ?’ 

‘But you said you wanted it!"’ cried Guthrie. ‘‘ Why 
ittook a man and a pony and a telegraph station fiv: 
entire days to get it, and they had to flag the expres 
train specially for it—and—and— ' 

A little wearily she closed her eyes and then opened 
them again blinkingly. 

‘‘l'm pretty tired, now,'’ she said, ‘‘so I don’t want 
to talk about it—but don’t you—understand? I'v: 
revised my whole list of necessities. Out of the wide 


quizzed Andrews. 


she asked. 


wide—world—I find that I don't really want anything 
except—just—you!”’ 
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A GILLETTE CHRISTMAS 


ive him a Gillette 
€. Safety Razor and you 

will see him as in- 
terested as a boy on Christ- 
mas morning. Itisaman’s 
gift that never fails to 
please. You know he 
usually feels rather silly 
over his Christmas pres- 
ents. He takes the will 
for the deed. 


If you want him to enjoy the 
gift as well as the intent give him 
a Gillette. 

The Gillette appeals to his 
sense of the practical—the 
mechanical. It is so compact, 
workmanlike, efficient. It is so 
all-there and all right. 


Give him a Gillette and watch 
his face when he opens the 
package. 

There are all styles to suit 
every need and every purse. The 
case made of metal, morocco 
grain leather, real seal or English 
pig skin; the razor silver or gold 
plated. 

You can buy a standard set at 
$5.00 and a pocket edition at 
$5.00 to $6.00. Combination 
and travelers’ sets at $6.00 to 
$50.00. There are now two 
sizes of blade packets—12 double- 
edge blades, $1.00; 6 double-edge 
blades, 50 cents. 

Write and we will send you 
an illustrated pamphlet. 


King Cb Mle 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 100 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Bldg. Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., Londun _ Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander St. Montreal 
Factories: Boston. Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris . 
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Varsity 


DULL BLUCHER A“Rah! Rah!” Style 
Perforated vamp and tip—circular sole trim— 
novel sole stitc 
Prove It to your own satisfac- 
e==tion that Florsheim 

Shape”? shoes mean 
foot-comfort, style and 
service that satisfy. 





«< y 
Natural 
absolute 





ur dealer, or send amount tocovercost 
and express charges, and we will fill your order. ’ 


Vost Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Our booklet, 













‘The Shoeman” 
5 style for any 
taste—a fit for 

every foot.” 




















Chicago, 


“LOOM TOLEG” es 
TROUSERS 2,95 


Guarnnteed tor 6 Months 
Save $3 to $& on every pair you buy 
get new, beautiful, snappy weaves 
and patterns and well-shaped trousers 
fit perfectly. These made-to-mea- 
sure worsted trousers are made any style 
ll seams reinforced; two side, 
one watch two tip pockets; side waist 
straps. P: ve from $2.95 to $6.50 
for actual $6 to $i 2 standard values, 
Money back after Examination 
ii you are not Delighted 
We dye the yarns, weave the cloth and fit the 
trousers to you in our own tallor shop—“‘from 
loom to leg Contrast this with the usual 
way m loom to commission house, to job- 
ber, to tall to wearer. Write for free sam- 
ples a nd os if-me scamnieniakl instructions. Cc us- 
t 8S everywhere. Only “Loom to Leg” 
t rid 


‘WORSTED MILLS, 
Lawrence, Mass. 








"COLONIAL 
Dept. 104 








WILL YOU TRY A 


Typewriter 


No Deposit—No Obligation 


Save one e-half the regular price on " L ‘4 
t visible typewriter. Per- fi — > 
nes only—not shop worn, 


or in any way inferior. 
I ected by standard guarantee. 
Easy to Own—A Little Each Month—No Interest 
or the ex gua this great price-reducing and 
typewriter offer. 
rYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
860 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


ou can have our illustrated Fall catalogue, 

A ents : conté aining everything you want to handle, also 
iress goods samples (both free). Write today. 

JOSEPH T. SIMON & CO., 656 Broadway, New York 




















ure feet comfort, health, protection and neat ap- 
nee. They keep your feet warm in cold weather 
iry in wet weather, and can be worn all day long 


ut injury or discomfort. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 


Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 
THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 


None genuine with- 
out TH11S cord. 
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A New Harold Bell Wright Book 


The Uncrowned King 


Size 4% 





x7 inches. Over 100 pages. Ten Illustrations in 
“Tint and Color by John Rea Neill. Bound 
in Cloth, Stamped in Gold. 


Price, Net 75 Cents 


The Uncrowned King is different from anything pre- 
viously done by the author, but it is distinctively a Harold 
Bell Wright book, It isa beautiful piece of literary work, 
that is unquestionably, the expression of inspiration. It 
appeals to everything that is true, noble and wholesome 
within us, and we feel that the author has given us in this 
volume, an insight of the temple of truth in our own lives, 


Other Books by Mr. Wright 


The 
Calling of 
Dan Matthews 


By the Author of 


““The Shepherd of the Hills’’—490, 000 Sold 
““That Printer of Udell’s’?—185,000 Sold 
Chicago Daily News.—*“The story is strong and wholesome, sincere 


and uplifting in ethical purpose, delightful in character-drawing and 
general literary craftsmanship. ’’ 


Oregon Journal, Portland.—"‘It is this almost clairvoyant power of 
reading the human soul that has made Mr. Wright’s books among the 
most remarkable works of the present age.”’ 


Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills f Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s above. Each, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 


Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 


CATALOG  “. 2%25" 


Big Savings 
E E Books of all the Publishers 
m WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 
Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publishers. 
Periodicals, etc. Bargains on every page. Books onall subjects. Hun- 
dreds:of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book 
carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions, Big sav- 
ings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million 
buyers testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied 


customer. We want your orders. Our prices are convincing. Un- 
equaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orde-s. 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPA 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


220-222 Monroe St. , CHICAGO 





HIS GREATEST NOVEL 
180,000 COPIES SOLD 





Bibles, 


Publishers and 
» Booksellers 


ESTABLISHED 1895 

















GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘he knowledge vital to a 
happy. successful life has been collected 
in *“* SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(/llustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in ore volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Shonid Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 

** Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. flustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bldg., PHILA., Pa, 

















For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most instructive 
book ever published on the vital subject of 

Breathing and Exercise 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by 
diagrams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents, 
P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Room 1472 Terminal | ldg. 108 PARK AVE., N. Y¥. 
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LiGH” wantep 
i — Great Money-Making Opportunity. By- 
strom lights most up-to-date on market. Con- 
venient as gas or electricity, brighter, safer, cheap- 
er. Endorsed by insurance companies. Burn %% 
air, 4% gasoline. 500 C. P. light costs avs ent an hour, 
Write today for free booklet. THE B YSTROM GAS 
LAMP CO., Dept. B, Defiance, Ohio. 
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SPINAL IRRITATION 


September Number, POWER AND POISE Magazine, contains 
an article explaining canseand cure of disease which produces :— pai: 
aching or distress in back part of head or base of brain; pulling « 
cords in neck; trouble with eyes; pain between shoulders or in othe 
parts of spine, or a burning, ac hing, tenderness or soreness; belt « 
constriction or pain around body or right or left halt; numbness « 
fingers or feet, or coldness or tingling or feelings ke pricking « 
pins or needles; frequent involuntary sighing; peculiar, almost in 
describable pains or distress in heart, stomach, kidneys, or oth. 
parte of chest or abdomen; sciatica. Above symptoms can be r 
ieved in ten minutes by hygienic measures that cost nothing. Ja) 
uary, 1911, number of POWER AAD POISE will explain how. 

POWER AND POISE is devoted to building Health, Strengt! 
Character and Efficiency; to the development of well poised powe 
—the kind of power that can compete with the world and — suc 
cess—teaches how to cure bashfulness, diffidence, timidity, lack of 
self-reliance and other weaknesses of character; indigestion, ner 
vousness and other forms of bodily weakness and disease. Septen, 
ber number contains an exceptionally able article on cause and cure 
of sleeplessness, and an article on food and digestion. 

Emmanuel Movement, New Thought, Christian Science, Sugges 
tion and all other forms of mental healing, are based upon the same 
foundation principles. All that is scientific and essential in one of 
them, is also embraced by the others. They differ only in non 
cteontiats. W hat the essentials are, is set forth in POWER AND 


POWER AND POISE is based upon the only scientific and 
true conception of the mind. It teaches foundation principles. Back 
uumbers constitute a key or text-book by which all systems of men- 
tal healing and character building may be analyzed and their true 
value correctly estimated. No other magazine like it. Subscription, 
now, only 50 cents. Sample copy, 10 cents. Back numbers 10 cents 
each. Ail back numbers—ten of them—and a year’s subscription, 
$1.25. Send us your subscription, Now. 


POWER AND POISE PUBLISHING Co. 
96-8 THE BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Thi C bi made of Oak, finishea 
$s a ne golden, 44”’ long, 24” 
wide, has drawers, extension slide, roll 
front, paper cabinet, etc., as shown, We 
sell it at low price to introduce our 
Office Furniture—Desks, Chairs, 
Tables, Files, Book Cases, etc. Ask 
for prices and Catalog No. 210 


—WE MAKE Goop— 
Upholstered Furniture 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 
and Library Suites, Davenports and 
Couches in Oak and Mahogany, 
Flanders, mission and regular. Cov- 










AT FACTORY 





We also make 
a Chureh 









Opera-Seats, 
Quality. tes — an in best leather money will buy—every 
Sncen ece gu: Ask for prices and Catalog No. 410. 
pn E.H. STAFFORD 1 Mra. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, i. 










Absolutely safe, Makes and burnsits own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 

Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 

week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 

200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. 5th St., Canton, O, 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


FOR BOY OR GIRL 

Can you explain why the Gyroscope acts as it does? 
7 ™;, On the principle of the Gyroscope depends the transpor- 
Ly tation of the future. The Gyroscope will supplant the 

compass, and balance the Air Ship. Hundreds of iu- 
tensely interesting experiments can be made with a 
Gyroscope. Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, for a Gyro- 
scope With complete directions. Also ask for new 
Christmas Catalogue No. 128 of 1000 novelties, FREE. 
Dy THE N. Y. NEWS COMPANY 
Dept. 83 15 Warrea St,, New York 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Horological Department 
Peoria, IIlinois 
Largest and Best Watch School 'n America 
“We teach Watch Work, . .welry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Op. ies. Tu- 
ition reasonable. Board and rooms 
near school at moderate rates. Send 

for catalog of intormation. 
BRADLEY, 8. - Peoria, Ill. 


Mare” MOUNT BIRDS 


Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at home to 
Mount Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan skins, 
Make Rugs, etc. ae — one Best methods, 
expert instructors. 

SPORTSMEN and ) NATURALISTS—mount your 
own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 
and beautifully decorate your own home or office, 

FR autiful Taxidermy Books and full 
particulars of this work. Write Today. 


ern School of Taxidermy 




















































Correspondence 
teenth year. Classesbegin each month. Send for catalog 


1523 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Prepares forthe bar. Three 
giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 


STUDY ligi-drade 
Courses ; College, Post re 
Chicago Correspondence Schoel of Law 


Ti A Instruction by 
uate and Business Law. Nine- 
544Reaper Block, Chicago 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
id . t. 
HOME orrespondence uday ep 


rses to non-resident 


18th Year 


kers, Business Men. Ministers, Social Workers, 
. Begi ‘in any time. 


U. of C. (Div. V) Chicago, Ill. 


wo or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 aWeekly 


Our course in EB 
ough and comprehensive. It enables you yy a oe time to Ooiey 
for a good paying ce the most t the = or Be aergad s platform. Learn 

cor —_ ‘ing profession i 
rated Book on Teamatle i Art, f. ogg sii “ 








the world, ° 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 1120Grand Op Opera House, Chicago 





SEE PAGE 795 
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There isn’t one red blooded man in a hundred who 
wouldn't appreciate a box of the genuine Cooper's 
** Spring Needle * knit underwear as a holiday gift. 

Cooper's is so original and exclusive, so radically 
different from the other kinds that it interest. a man at 
f/ once. And when he wears it and sees for himself its 
’ wonderful elasticity—its unique wearing qualities, 
he is going to be forever grateful to the friend who 
y gave him the introduction. 


A GREAT FAVORITE $32 
Cooper's is a great favorite with partic- 
ular men all over the world. They write & 
to us from Panama and the Philippines, 
BD asking where they can get it. They pin 
ten dollar bills to their letters, mailed from the 
wilds of Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, and say, | 
Send me some Cooper's quick! I don't care 


pr 
palo, so long as it’s the real Cooper's with i J 
The flawless ‘* Spring Needle"’ fabric with its : 


rebounding elasticity is the foundation of Cooper 
RB character and quality. Then come expert designing and thor- 
ough workmanship. We take time to do things right. 

Made in union and two-piece suits in all sizes and in all pop- 
ular weights and colors. Write us and we will send you booklet 
and liberal sample of the famous “Spring Needle "’ fabric. 


COOPER MFG. CO., 22 Main St., Bennington, Vt. 


Sole Mfrs. of Davis Kleans E-Z Mops and Dusters 


. pa 0s 
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Ten Days’ F ree Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone inthe U.S. and prepay the freight. If 
you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it ten 
days, ship it back and don’t Jay a cent. 
FACTORY PRICES 23/7 sz.s bevels <2 
pair of tires from anyone 
at avy price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
om of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our u- 
heard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
T ONLY cosTs a cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
, T . Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at ha// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. T 15 CHICAGO 
~~ ee 
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LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE. 
A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice Earn 
$5.00 to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING,60 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Removes Blots and Errors from Books, Doc- 
uments, etc., instantly. Inkstains from Linens 
and Carpets without injury. A powder not a 
Liquid. Agents wanted. Sample by mail 10 cts 
Wythe & Co., South Dayton, N. Y. 














Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Correspondence Course in 72 
Expert Typewriting. Send for 72-page Descriptive Book, 
free. Filled with new ideas and valuable helps. Written 
by R.E. Tulloss, famous typewrtting instructor. Tells Page 
how speed is gained, how to avoid errors, what practice 
work is best. You can’t read this book without being a Book 
better operator afterward. Send for it today. 

The Tulloss School of Typewriting Free 
951 College Hill, Springfield. Ohio. 


| Made $15. A Day 


i ; i What this man did you can 
Selling Metallic Signs do. Easy money. Every- 
body buys quick. Best lettersever made forsigns on 
store fronts, office windows, house numbers, etc; 
resembles finest gold leaf. Letters all ready to 
put on. Put up a complete sign in a few minutes. Big 
demand everywhere. A gold mine for agents. Great side-line 
for traveling men. Write today for free sample of letters and 
bona fide testimonials from those who have made big money 
Make more easy money than you ever made before 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO.. 404N, Clark St. Chicago 
“ BUSINESS POWER 99 New Member of Haddock’s Power- 


Book Library. The Master Builder 
of Financial Ability and Commanding Business Personality. A 
practical analysis and instruction book in the underground factors 
of present-day fortune building, with actual directions for those who 
seek commercial chieftainship. The Greatest book on_ business 
power and success ever formulated. Nothing like it in literature. 
An encyclopedia of rare, scientific rules, methods and result-produc- 
ing plans for every successful business man, for the leaders in 
money-making, for those who are big men--or wish to be. This vol- 
ume is brand new, in a virgin field never before entered; and mark 
this—it will be the big thing in_ business literature for years to come. 
Get the new book at once. If you don’t see $1,000 in value for each 
dollar you paid—in short, Book Kack—Money Back. Send for circu- 
lars, Price $3.00, Postpuid. THE POWER-BOOK 
LIBRARY, Auburndale Sta., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS 100% PROFIT 
































. ——— Most perfect and valuable Com- 

my bination of tools ever invented. 
<i IN | Sells at sightto Farmers,Plumbers, 
——— Machinists, Automobile Owners, in 
- stores and the home. 

15 TOOLS IN 1 

Made of Drop Forged high grade carbon steel. Big 
snap foragents. Low price. Splendid seller. Sample free to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2870 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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'O to-day to the 
Authorized Repre- 
sentative of Kahn- 
Tailored-Clothes 
in your community and 
have him measure you 
for wvour Full Dress 
or Tuxedo Suit. 








IN EVENING DRESS, above every other, you 


seek made-to-measure expression and made-to- 


measure distinction—the air of “belonging” fo and in your clothes. 
table” garments will not serve. Neither will the well-meant, but imperfect efforts of the 


specialty. We turn out more tailored-to-measure Evening Suits than any ten average 
shops. In all reason, we must excel. 


HE distinguished elegance of Kahn-Tailored-Evening-Clothes 
fabrics—the consummate care of the unseen needlecraft come from a quarter century of specializing. 
Immense production and a drilled-to-perfection tailoring corps account for these moderate prices—$35 and up. 


\ Tailored (Clothes 










Factory-made “‘off-the- 


order is occasional with him— with us it is a year-round 


the sumptuous “‘feel" and finish of the 








[F you do not know 
our Representative 
in your lown, write to 
us for his name and for 
“The Drift Of Fash 
ion,” Edition No. 10,a 
Tailor-Shop-In-Print. 














Keknlailoring Gunner Of L, ndianapolis 





$5.00 will buy a 





Premoette fitted with 
Meniscus Lens 


and Premoette 
Automatic Shutter, 
$5.00. 

Same camera for 
2% x 4\%4 pictures, 
$6.00. 











gift that’s 
sure to please anyone 


Premoette 


A dainty little daylight loading camera—the 
smallest and lightest obtainable for pictures of 
practical size. 

The simplest of cameras to operate, it will make 
photography a pleasure for a boy or girl, a man 
or woman of any age. And it will be a lasting 
reminder of the donor for years to come. 

The Premoette makes excellent pictures— equal 
in quality to those made by the largest cameras. 

Get our catalogue. It describes 50 different styles and sizes of Premos 
at prices from $2.00 to $200.00. It explains the wonderful Premo Film 
Pack system of daylight loading films, used in the above camera, and 
the Premo Film Pack Developing Tank. Free at the dealer’s, or a postal 
request will bring it to your door by return mail. 


IMPORTANT — In writing, please be sure to specify PREMO 
Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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NSTEAD of a separate, short-lived trifle for each member of the family, give one 
real, permanent gift that everyone can enjoy—individually or in common. 
You can thus combine a worthy and practical acquisition to your home with an 

investment paying steady dividends in hours profitably and pleasantly spent. 

Such a family gift you can best make by purchasing the player without peer— 


Krell Auto Grand 


With the exception of the Krell Auto-Grand all other 
pla pianos are very much alike and built on lines similar to 
c 88-note low-priced Pian-Auto, mechanically the equal 
f rdinary player-piano and in many respecis, superior. 
if you want the finest player-piano that money and skill 
ca duce, and a player-piano that outclasses any other made 
at any price, you must get the Krell Auto-Grand. 


The Krell Auto-Grand Pneumatic System has the further advantage of being remov- 
able in one piece or individually so that the owner can himself adjust or clean it should that 


ever be necessary. 


The Krell Auto-Grand has the only bellows that is accessible—placed at the back. 


The Extra Storage Reservoir for air enables the performer to increase or decrease 
volume without changing tempo simply by the force of pedaling. 


The Graduating Tone Device, noiseless motor, metal tubes, aluminum alloy tracker 


board, and other materiai details found only in the Krell Auto-Grand, illustrate the finesse 
attained in the construction of this superb player. 


Write for ‘‘How to Select a Player-Piano’”’ 


It tells more about the individual pneumatics below the keyboard, bellows at back, extra 
storage reservoir for air, human touch striking principle, and other features that make the Krell 


Auto-Grand the player without peer. 


Learn how players differ and how you can enjoy one in your home on convenient terms. 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Company 


Dept. S. 


Makers of the Celebrated Krell Pianos 








The possibilities of the Auto-Grand are beyond comprehen- 
sion. It must be seen to be appreciated. This isthe only player 
that produces the full staccato touch of hand-playing, as our 
patented striking principle gives exactly the same stroke as when 
the piano is hand-p!ayed and consequently the same results. 

This is the only 88-note player in which the pneumatic sys- 
tem is placed where i: beloags—close to the bellows and below 
the keyboard. 


SNE 


CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


» 
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An Even 


$5.00 


And Worth Every Cent of it. 


You may perhaps find a longer, shorter, 
narrower, heavier or lighter glove, 

i will find it extremely difficult to 
zlove at any price which, for appear- 
mfortand durability, will equal this 
Soft thick fur, tough flexible pelt. 
y pair as black as black can be. Above 
linings of little lamb skins. Price 
th mohair fleece linings $4.50. By mail 
delivery guaranteed. Our illus- 
| eatalog gives measure directions, 
vhole lot of other information about 


rust tanning of hides and skins with hair 


1; coat, robe or rug making; taxi- 
und head mounting ;also prices of fur 
ds and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 








IsYours a Big Position? 


Are you satisfied that your present posi- 


ticn is equal to your abilities? Ordo you 
think you are ready for something bigger? 
Many a man keeps hanging on toa small position 
when alittle more training would show him just how 
to make the change to more money and bigger 
prospects. 


GET THE SHELDON BOOK 


You are anxious to begin your training at once. 
Then send us your name and address TODAY, and 
we will mail you a copy of the Sheldon Book REE, It will 
atart youon the right road. Let Sheldon’s book do for you 
what it has done for others, More than 40,000 men have 
profited by the Sheldon Book. And your Free copy goes for- 
‘ward as soon as you give the word. Give it today. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
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Success Magazine 


Leet Gli 


RUBBER BUTTON | 


Hose Supporter 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 
utmost freedom of 
movement and is 
readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 
themselves. 















and Velvet Grip , 
is stamped on the loops. 

Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on receipt 
of 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S. A. 























Macerated Wheat 


(A NATURAL FOOD AND REMEDY) 
Harmonizes the Functions of the Body— 
Restores Normal Weight—Plus or Minus— 


With Improved Personal Appearance. 
MACERATED WHEAT isacombination 
of crushed wheat, nuts, and other 
wholesome food products, scientifical- 
ly apportioned. Itis pleasing to taste 
and ready to eat: many use it instead 
of bread. Corrects and invigorates the 
digestive and excretory organs, clean- 
ing outand refilling the system with 
new Lifeand Ambition. Increases the 
Mental Energy, Physical strength and 
Vital Force, A boon to old men and 
nervous women, is especially 
adaptable for puny children, nursing 
mothers, and invalids. 





One sack 7 pounds {month's supply.| . Price $2.00; delivered express- 
age prepaid. Canada and other foreign parcels post countries, 82.25. 


MY G TEE 
Order a sack of this delicious health food, use of it for 10 days, if not 
entirely satisfactory return the ba:ance, and I will refund your money 
Testimonials without number; write today for convincing proofs. 


BYRON TYLER, MFR. 3 SYNDICATE BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 








Young Men 
Wanted 


To Learn the 
Automobile 
Business 


Work pleasant, and demand for men great. Fit yourself 
for position as chauffeur or repair man. We teach you by 
mail to become thoroughly efficient in ten weeks and assist 
you to secure good position. Highly endorsed—reasonable— 
no automobile necessary to learn—we furnish free model. 

Send for first lesson to-day—it's free 
Owners Supplied with first-class chauffeurs 
Empire Auto Institute, 227 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


(The Original Automobile School) 


STUDY ART #:"sz3 


By Mail 
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Earn Learn to draw or paint in Water- 
= Colors, Oil and Decorate China. 


| aa 
. BE AN ARTIST, Illustrator, Designer or Car- 

a toonist. Enroll in our Home Study Art Courses. 

< No previous experience necessary. Cost exceed- 
ingly small. Competent artists are in great de- 
N AR ene YOU CAN EARN $2,000 
} to $3,000 A YEAR and even more. 
4We employ the same methods as 
those used in the famous Ateliers of 
Paris, and guarantee to teach you 
with complete success by mail or 
make no charge for tuition. Eminent 
teachers, graduates of leading Euro- 
pean and American Art Academies. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated *‘PROS- 
PECTUS.”"’ Tells ‘‘How to Learn Art at 
** and describes our methods. Sent 
“ FREE. Postage prepaid. Gives just the 

information you want. Write forit NOW. Do not delay. Address: 


THE FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio1529 Omaha, Neb. 
PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, Circular, Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
$18. . Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. yrite factory for Press 
catolog, TYPE, Cards, Paper. 

THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


I TEACH BY MAIL. write for 
my free book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,'’ 
and beautiful specimens. Your name 
elegantly written on a card if you 
inelose stamp. Write today. Address 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 402 Meyer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


«¢ Ticket to Tampa and Tarry There ”— Most Popular Winter 


































58: ; j r+ Resort in America. 250 miles auto roads; golf links, clubs, theatres, 
583 | yell Avenue, a Rochester, N.Y. 1094 Republic Bidg. CHICAGO boating, fishing, dancing,etc. You have to live somewhere—why not 
in Tampa? Send for literature. Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. 
IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 795 
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EVERY HOUSEKEEPER NEEDS 


A Regina Pneumatic Cleaner in her home. 
Twice as efficient as ordinary vacuum 
cleaners, Unique, perfect, up-to-date. 
Combines all advantages of old style 
single pump machines with the modern 
Regina Duplex Bellows System, which 
produces twice the suction, saving half 
the labor and half the time. Light, neat, 
compact. Beautifully constructed. Fully 
guaranteed—Hand operated and electric 
models, 















ESTABLISHED 1879 






for Whooping Cough, 
‘Croup, Asthma, 
| Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
‘‘Used while you sleep’’ Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
| } drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
| Whooping Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 


Arey CifAwen; 


| every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore ELECTRICALLY Send to us to-day for full particulars re- 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. OPERATED 













garding these up-to-date double pump 
cleaners and how to get one. Do not 
buy, a vacuum cleaner until you learn 
about the Regina twin pumps and how 


Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated FULLY the save ti e d la f For sale by 
throat, composed of slippery elm bark ay e, wanes See GUARANTEED dea ers almost everywhere. Very reason- 
reso ey can’t harm you your druggist or from ‘ 
us, 10¢ in stamps : aa able in cost. You cannot afford to be 


[ THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,62 Cortlandt St., New York 


without one. 
or Leeming: Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


PNEUMATIC 
EANERS 


2 SUCTION PUMPS 
INSTEAD OF ONE 

















t | Patty ys oc 
- | Pe er Drops 


4 ae "RADE MARE REGISTERED 
fover rons A Christmas Gift 
for Wife or Sweetheart 


Fiower Drops is the most exquisite perfume 
ever produced. Real flower perfumes in the 
most concentrated torm 


A single drop diffuses the odor of a thonsand 
biossoms and tasts tor weeks. 50 times the 



























process: contains np aicono ee MUSIC SAVE LABOR 
cae cece on |) Oe eee See en SAVE TIME 
Oo Sy FN eS ne Sean Cig Sat Seeehie” Sates 

= Shavever peofuman ace ould. OF son! postpaid ments for the home. Their soft, beautiful 

ee Money returned if not the Snest.pertume ¥ou tone, sweet melodious harmony, and true 

ey i teger Perfumes sold everywhere toe 02; up. musical quality make them the most refined and 

ss, er re delightful of all music-producing instruments. 

= cocmeems «Maguay bettie tor cts, MenmgD es There can be no more enjoyable or acceptable 











gift than a REGINA MUSIC BOX capable 

For QL of producing thousands of tunes, and giving 

Christmas years of pleasure, comfort, and entertainment 
_— fhe 


TTT) 
yayeneld LLY 


to young and old. 


Write to-day for the REGINA catalogue 
It hoids your book or magazine ‘ ’ 
so you can read in comfort. A showing many beautiful styles. 


poe touch adjusts to any position 
or ‘ky soctonttp, ” Guiseee THE REGINA COMPANY 
copper or nickle plated, $200 | CQRNER BROADWAY aad 17th ST. 213 WABASH AVE. 
ee NEW YORK CHICAGO 


REE (omplete Series 


renin * “auiaeaientan ene ame 


Send for wt 


The Rest-U Book Holder Co., Dept. S. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Agents— $1.33 Per Hour 


Comer made it, so can you. Swain s 
struck.” Easy money maker Hi school boy sold 
36 boxes in two days-— profit 812.60. Agents get big 
repeat orders—buiid up steady business. Everybody wears 
hosiery. Guaranteed for 4months «against holes in heeisand 
toes. Send right back to us if not perfectly satistactory. 
J. R. Valentine sold 6OO pairs in 50 hours 
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J 
ere Fhe can do as well—yes as worn goods _re- W rite Today for , 
placed free—no experience needet e teach you 
na. é everything. Here's your one big chance—don’t eo These Seven Free Books 
ar- t—write to-day. Free samples. Seven books and Bulletins on Irrigation (pro- 
ses. THOMAS MFG. CO., 2070 Wayne 8t., DAYTON, OHIO y, fusely illustrated with color plates and half-tones) 
ed- af costing several thousanad dollars to prepare and dis- 
de- : — roe py ee + eegen! Free! Send no meser—olmoly your 
\ — — name and address on coupon bélow, or a letter or postal re : 
000 LEARN TO WRITE Earn$25 will do. Send today for this wonderfully interesting Fact . oF 
— / EMENTS to $100 Story of Irrigation in the famous f 
s of 3 : ADVERTIS a Week It tells ~~ 1 . P 
you , ; zensconts 
or We will teach you by correspondence ecos e history of the 
ent ( the most fasctmating and profitable pas eden yer a ane cometete, 
1TO- profession in the world. Send for our oc * 29 ve niles of canals. ater is 
7 beautitul prospectus. It’s FREE, ready to turn on the land. Farmers and Fruit 
os. PAGE-DAVIS SCHUOL The Land of Bountiful Crops Growers are now making enormous profits from 
t at Address Dept. 1221 Page Bidg., Chicago 10, 20 and 40 acre Irrigated Tracts on land under cultivation for some years in the Pecos Valley. Lands under 
sent ertther oficeS Dept. 1221 150 Nassau St.. N.Y. Imperial Irrigation System are now selling on small paym2nts at less than one-fifth the price of Irrigated Land 
the a in the Northwest or in the Grand Valley of Colorado. y 1 
. The facts about the Pecos Valley are amazing. It’s the best fruit and 
4 COPY THIS SKETCH Wonderful Fruit Lands alfalfa land in the world. Ten acres in alfalfa should soon pay out your 
eb. ana tet me see what you can do withit. Y purchase. Inthe settled districts peaches pay $1,000 an acre; apple trees 
— Can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more r Spo dt: are worth $40 apiece; celery and asparagus $300 per acre; cantaloupes $300 to $500 per acre. Alfalfa up to $125 per 
7 liestrator or cartooniet “aaa per wees a8 acre. Pears, Grapes and Plums are big money crops. Pecos 
ose) persona Scie ead Boeivenapondle ict Ff BEER REEE eee mm Yalley products won 22 Sret prises at # sano Fair, 1909, and its 
B srekugtoonen a on we Se id at the St. Louis World's Fair. 
er will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ sne- ruits beat the wer: 
1g (, go, cessful work for newspapers and magazines i FREE SERIES COUPON s G t Ah d f th R il d ao Se rapidly 
e88 W qualifies me toteach you. Send me your sketeh F. A. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner e ea 0 e roa markin “te 
. of President Taft with 6c. instampsand I will Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry ° & r 
ul > 





send you a test lesson plate, also collection of uncompleted portion of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 





1011 Battimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo Railway, fortunes should be made fre ll Pecos Valle 
— ~ 9 e , ) , . - 5 ) 18 7m sma cos alley 
for drawings showing possibilities tor YOU. g Please send me the Free Series on ierign a Irrigated Farms. This great Trunk Line, building daily 
arr THE LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating and tion—Seven Superbly Lilustrated Books—without on shortest route from Kansas City to Pacific Coast, 
~ lit 1431 Schofiela Bidg., Cleveland. Obie Cartooning | Obligation on my part és a is spending millions in this territory. Nearly 1,000 
you 





miles of road now in operation. Your opportunity 
that 


‘eas ‘ty s s 99 a q fies = — tn oo of the a before 
— 2 a ~ 7 y 
flo. | ome-Making, the New Profession Fh Nate naan ccsseenssssensscesnnseessernnosesnnnnssenereeccnsneneseee ap closes t me show you how to own @ 


*-cos Valley Farm at about 1-5 its real 
Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study domestte science I Acaress a Value— Mail the coupon now! 
courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions Siaeay 


nat | American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, 1 2. © © 8 8 8 fF @ Sf ee P 
: Sebenainc ms 
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Christmas 
Gift That 
Always Pleases 


Even though a woman has one carpet 4 
Sweeper, she will thoroughly appreciate | 


BISSELL’S | 


Latest Improved 
“Cyco” BALL-BEARING Sweepers } 


for she can then take her old one upstairs where | 
the work is lighter and less exacting, and keep || 
the new “ Bissell” for the more particular work | 
below. Then, too, there is a sweeper always | 
















handy when wanted. 





j 
i} 
Bissell Sweepers are beautifulin finish,thorough = / 
in use, moderate in price, and a daily reminder 
of the giver for ten years or more. They cost | 
from 2.75 to 5.75, and are sold by dealers every- |} 
where Booklet mailed on request. | 


‘y A Christmas Souvenir for You } 


Buy of — dealer between now and January 









ch it cont us the purchase slip WITHIN || 
y ' EEK FROM DATE OF PUR. || 7 
m © NG MASE . and we will send you a_ | 
wR ry fine quality black leather card 








case with no printing on it. 


Address Dept. 95}, 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. . 
__ Grand Rapids, Mich. A 
(Largest and Only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Maker in the World.) 














| At Home with 


THE KODAK 


| Make Kodak your family historian. Start the history on Christmas day, 
|| the day of home gathering, and let it keep for you an intimate pictorial his- 
tory of the home and all who are in it. Make somebody happy with a Kodak 

his year—the pictures will serve to make many people happy in the years 


3 
‘*: 
ap 

aK 
2 
nm 
dn 


I will send you > 84-page book “Advice 
to Stammeters ” It explains how 
I quickly and perinanently cured myself. 
Profit by my — and write for 
tree book and advice 


BENJ. N. “‘BOGUE 
1470 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLASS PINS iivs 


FOR COLLEGE,SCHOOL,SOCIETY OR LODGE Bau 


Either style with any three letters and figures §) ‘an S4 C 




















re one or two colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, \ 
that follow. Steen. $2.60 doz.; = 100 —_. “— ( 
atalog free. Special designs also made for any Sch: 
Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making of home or Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, TR 
portraits much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that the novice often gets oe beet 





the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are issuing a beautifully illus- 
trated little book that talks about home portraiture in an understandable way that will 
prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you already have a Kodak or not we would like 
you to have a copy of this book. 

Tells how to raise ponitry and run Incubators success- 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘‘At Home with the Kodak.”’ Sue. Beckie te code ; 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 371, Freeport, Hl. 
EA ST MAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. » & The Kodak City. BOYS! You should have a copy of cur 
ECTRIC] 112 p. Catalog full of illustrations and 
descriptions of the latest Voltamp Electri 
cal Novelties — Motors, Dynamos, Toys, 
Telegraph, ** Wireless,” Lamps, Coils, Transformers, etc. Great. 
es line of Miniature Railways. Ideal 
Xmas Gifts. Send for Catalog—6c. in stamps 
or coin, Which will be refunded on first order 
of 50c. or over. (No postals answered.) 
Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co 
Suma Building, Baltimore, Md, 


vou S TAMMER 


Attend no stammering school till you get my large FREE 
book and special rate. Largest and best school in the world 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, | 
LOWEST PRICES (0. yr eres 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest Poultry 


Farm in the world. Fowls, Eges and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for big hook, * Poultry for Profit.” 











































‘SECTIONAL BOOKCASES curing by natural method. Write today. Lee Wells Millard, Fres., 


Gf Sex for our new catalogue C—something unusually attractive North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 922First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—which we will mail you free on request. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


(f Prices are lower than others : | f, {ia! 
. canine ih Avi at home—during spare 
yy on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid in | 5 


time. Newsystem—very 


simple—anyonecan learn. Few hourseach week c } ourse 
appearance, no disfiguring iron bands, guaranteed Grand Rapids | Hmpleenronecan learn, | Few hourseach week completes course. 
quality with exclusive features. So/d by dealers or direct. ne ey ape ge Py oe ty oy eg 


e ° e ° e Lincoln C ial School, 619 Nasb Bla +» Toledo, Ohio | 
Gunn Furniture Co., 25 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. ——— at Gallags 


A . . 
or Society. The right 
kind are always & | 
source of pleasure. 


Why not get the right kind? We make them. Catalog free. 
FLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 650 Central Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


REMINGTON, $18.75 - 


Write at once for the most interesting proposi- 
tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser. 
mr - y ~ TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 












































Christmas Presents—Big Speciais 


FULL JEWELED- WALTHAM $196 


tn Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. 











































Park Row, New York 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL cH CHARGES PREPAID. 
You do not pay one penny un 1 have seen and examined this NO M< JRE 
High- Grade. Full Jeweled Walthans ¥ Watch, with Patent Hairspring, n 
in any style plain or engraved Case, right in your own hands. Betae hvend vend . 
Ever TAI 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- » 
: Greatest Bargain Offered $1 a Month. struction, with 200-page book, FR Answer at Once. “ 
BIG BARGAINS, Diamond No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income we George Andrew Lewis, 170 Adelaide wy Detroit, Mich. 
R ngs, any style mounting. will trust you for a high-grade adjusted Waltham Watch, in gold case, 


$3.75 per Mont warranted for 25 years, and geemeatees to — oe a —— railroad inspection. 


LOFTS. THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | (0 o'*filed with beautiful maine cartetres cote . — ) | 3000 GUMMED LABELS S| 00 


64 trations of Diamonds, Watches, solid gold Jewelry, Size 1x2 inches, b pemtes he —— and postpaid. 
Dept. P 64 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | Silverware and choice Novelties for Christmas presents. Select any article end for Catalog 
BROS& CO. i858 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St.Louis, Mo. | you would like to own or present to a loved one; it will be sent on approval. | Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|| This year make your Christmas Instrument 


2 = °©fe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 














/ 
~ } r 
; Make it an EDISON because— 
| Ist—The Edison Phonograph has just the right volume of sound A4th—The Edison Phonograph permits of home record making—a 
$ | for the home. It is not loud enough to be heard next door or loud most fascinating form of entertainment. It will record what you 
enough to echo to the farthest corner of the dealer’s salesroom, but or your friends say, sing or play and then instantly reproduce it 
in your home its sweet, modulated tones will entertain you and your as clearly and accurately as it reproduces the Records of Edison 
4 family in a way that never grows tiresome. artists. 
6S, | 2d—The Edison Phonograph has a Sapphire Reproducing Point that These are a few of the wrens adremtages. You want chem “ sand encagagier 
varie: does not scratch, does not wear out and never needs changing, and you buy. So go to a dealer’s— there are Edison dealers everywhere and 
which travels in the grooves of the sensitive Edison cvlinder Rec- insist on hearing an Edison the instrument that has been perfected and is 
ords, bringing out the sweet tone for which the Edison is famous. manufactured by Thomas A, Edison. 
| _ we 7 : Edison Standard Records ‘ ss Fl There nam Eilon Seemann aa 
“ 3d—The Edison is the instrument that plays Amberol Records Edison eee oe os $15.00 to the Asubecsie ot SONNE. Ack 
v8 and records playing twice as long as ordinary records and giving you rc Records..$ .75to 2.00 Lunia 
Toys, all of all the world’s best music. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 14 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE. N. J. 


ba J 
® 
- 
' 
























































=, 50 ‘. oe Dining Suite in Quartered White Osi 
kK -- - ee | nore 8 
| Lowest cash store prices as follows: eer Pad VT Pe yi A WEEK SURE SELLING EVER-READY TOOL KIT 
FRFI No. 429 Buffet with Beveled French Plate Mirror $42.00 1 6 & : 
pon Sle. 428 China Cabinet. . 42.00 DOUBLE THAT IF YOU'RE A HUSTLER, 
i, Fres., No. 345 45-In. Pedestal Table, with 3 Te AVES, top 
ee Wis. and pedestal lock included . - 47.00 
n No. 100 Carver's Chair ae ee eee 5.50 
SOR COPONNS 2 se tt cette st es 
AIL Dealer's Price . : . $159,000 
** Come-Packt”” price 70.50 
spare 
i—very ' > 
course. Two Xmas Books Mailed Free 
iccess, Send for our big catalog and new supplement, full of 
to first Christmas suvyestions, showing over » sple i 
3. pieces of Mission and Bungalow furniture, any ie 
» Ohio { sold alone at half store price. Write today to 
a COME-.PACKT FURNITURE Co. Here agents is the biggest winner yet. oe all geo 
e righ a Weaver, (Farmer) made $1,500 last year. Only 
vays & \ 1228 Edwin St. Ann Arbor, Mich. = , ; . worked odd times, Just think of the convenience. Ten 
pasure. tools in one. Hatchet, Hammer, Screw Driver, Wrench, 
ree. Pipe Tongs. Nail Puller, Wire Cutter, Pinchers, etc. Ke- 








« ogy no effort. Just show and take money. J.W. Whipple, 


r, N. ¥. , , Sold 28in 8 hours, profit $19.00. W.W. Strauss, 
BURNT LEATHER XMAS GIFTS 

——— Best Makes— Pa. (Li minh Agel pape 38 in4 rin profit oe. os oe Johnson, 

‘4 a e: “No canvasser but can se lundreds arounc 

15 " : Gent’s collar ba of finest ooze Rass pasta. Send ae eet money onder enclosed.” Think 


leather, burnt as shown, oak leaf, 


Lowest Prices how handy. Every home, store, #hop, factory—all need it— 

















Lh aes scroll or poincettia design. s Bag y ae Slightly used machines, all makes, including virible writers all buy. No scattered tools. No hunting rightone. Nothing 

chaser silk cord and neatly lined. Specialat in perfect condition at ONE-HALF TO TWO-THIRDS likeit. Field unlimited; rewards great; hustlers getting 

ANGE $1 postpaid. Worth double. Initials FIRST PRICE, You can PAY more but you can’t get tx t- rich, A. Hason, O., sold 28 first day. Frank Clayton, 

k free. Send 2¢c for burnt leather book ter values. We offer for cash No. 2 Smith-Premiers at $20 00, Mich., says: ** Matehet all you claimed, Neighbors 

k ri talog t leather No. 6 Fay-Sholes at $15.00- Machines for rent $3.00 o all clamoring. Dook 24 orders one day.” Made of 

marker and big catalog art le month, rental applied on purchase, or sold on installments, forged Steel. Not sold in stores. Free Sample to Work- 

goods. wormed shipped all points in the United States. Send for ers. Unparalleled chance for ambitious men to get rich. 

° catalogue Why not go to work supplying demand, appointing agents, 

. 5. MAXIM CO., S4th and Web ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY. collecting, Get this eusy money. Wours for the 

~ ster, Philadelphia, Pa. SO2 Munn Building Chicago asking. We’ll help you ma ig success. Only act now 
| —send no money—just a card, 


Imad Ad has Ce | FOOTE MFG. CO., dept. 4470, DAYTON, om10 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 


WHERE at} to} M'F°R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL in ordering by mail from our adver- 
TO APPLY ON PRICK, Shipped with privilege of BE CAREFUL tisers to write your name and address 
examination. ag~ Write for Iliustrated Catalog F. plain/y. A little care in this will save 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO allinuch trouble. letter me ition Success Magazine, too. 


——_ MONEY IN POULTRY Sts"t sau: 
| and SQUABS Fo 52 Ena iste pars 
: Dred Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry 


information. Lowest prices on fowls. eggs, porcini 
brooders.. ailed 4c. F. FOY, Boa 9, Des tA 
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FOR ANSWERING 
$1000 THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Do you want to make $1000.00 between now and January ist? 
ostal card today tor — information FREE. 


Then write a 


SEND NO MONEY—just name, age and address. 


Every statement we 
make we prove by 
sworn-to evidence. 
Hundreds are getting 
tich. Evérybody ex- 
cited over this new 


We will show you household in- 


w and help you make this money as our representative in your territory. i 4 vention. Sells 


UW 


w that a woman simply hates mopping day—hates the s 


Look at the illustrations. Stop and consider what a wonderful invention this new Self- 
ringing Mop really is. Consider what it means to age 
ts) 


at every home 
on 150 per cent 





housewife in the world. You 
ppy, dirty rag she must wring 


ut with her hands—hates the high tide of muddy water against woodwork—hates, hates, 


ates mopping day. 


What a glorious new invention—liberty from all this—no aching wrists and backs—no 


en hands and fatigue—flushed face—no labor, no effort, no work—the greatest drudgery 


isework remove 2 : 
ere—a glorious step in the progress of the twentiet 





x lye water, or water that is 


e floor it straightens out, sel 
nd wring. 


very woman claps her hands with delight—exclaims: ‘“‘ Never saw anything like 
1 the werld before. Just what I want. Can’tI keep this one to-day?” 

ng money—fastest seller in the country. No talking necessary —no 

rience required—we want a thousand men and women to take orders 

ieliver this new labor-saver to every home. No canvassing egos | 
itself. Write for territory today—start making $50 to #75 a wee 


away 


forever—the New Easy wee Mop, 2 Godsend to homes 
} century. 
First, a complete day’s mopping without touching the hands to the water, Second, 
I Boilin hot may be used. Third, two turns of crank 
rs out every drop of water—and a child can do it. Fourth, a strong, flexible, durable 
; furnished free with each mop. Fifth, it is mechanically perfect—neat, dependable, 
», of first class material throughout. Sixth, it is automatic—the moment it is lifted 
Fadjusts itself, arid is in natural, perfect condition to turn 


Agents are 








* One man’s orders, $2600 one month— profit, 
LISTEN: = $1600. A. E. Martin called on 20 homes, made 19 sales. 
Menn sold 131 in two days—sold I8 in 4 1-2 hours. 

Etter, down in Texas, sold 23 in 2 hours and 40 minutes. John 


+ 


goes. You can’t fail. 
yps a week working only half-time . 


We want Agents, Salesmen, Managers in every 
\ to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub-agents, 
rofit. No investment required. Sample 


150 percent 
vit first order 

klet and all information FREE. 

rite your name and address plainly giving 

of county. Investigate today. 


1171 Main St. Wpyzeaes —— et 


RPS 
PARK POR A ET 


ae 


LEIPSIC, 0. 








od sold 6 after supper in less than an hour. That’s the 
You are bound to win. You can sell 


These illus- 
trations show 


Territory going fast. Act quick. Valu- g “nad the mop on 


the floor and 

also when it 

is wrung up. 

On the floor it 

spreads out and is held 

own firmly at all 

points. When lifted it 

straightens out auto- 

matically for wringing, 
and two turns of cran 

takes out every drop of 

water. Mopping is now 

a pleasure and the floor 

is cleaned 100 per cent 

better in half the time. 








NEW INVENTION. 


NO MORE WASH DAY?! 
NEW METHOD OF CLEANING CLOTHES 


Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes—Woman’s Hardest Work 
Made Easy—No Rubbing, No Motors, No Chemicals, 


NOT A WASHING MACHINE 
DOES IN ONE OPERATION THE WORK OF WASH BOARD, WASHING 
MACHINE AND WASH BOILER. 

SEE “OW SIMPLE DIFFERENT, EASY. Put on any 

stove—add water, then soap, then 

lothes—move knobocensionally. In5to8 minutes first batch 

€ I yay, saine water—in 80 to 50 minutes family 
injury to clothes. 

flannels, 






asl 


Cleans woolens, 





blankets, or colored clothes, as 
we 48 white goods, finest | 8, 
bed clothes. Saves time, 


curta . ea 
fuel, labor. 

KASY WAY in 30 to 50 
minutes cleans washing 
which before took entire day. 
All metal, strong, durable, sanitary, 
light ) weight. Easily used, 
cleaned, handled—always ready. 
Cl r weakly woman can use it. 
Saves washday drudgery. 


Users Praise “Easy Way” 

J. McGee, Tenn., writes:—“One 
sleaned day’s washing 
ur with Easy Way—another 

tes.” Mra. T. Bullen, 
:—"*l washed bed- 
y quilts, curtains, ete., 
rubbing.” 





n 45 n 3 
Cannda, writes 
ling, heavy 


without, Lauretta 
Mitchell, ©0., writes:—“Done a 
big washing in 45 minutes—sold 3 
alread A. D. Poppleton.N.Y., 
**Gives perfect satisfaction. Washed 
bed quilts, greasy overalls, and fine 


thes. Greatest thing on earth.” 
F. EK. Post. Ga., writes :— 


Two Weeks’ Washing in 45 Minutes. , 


“Clothes cleaned without rubbing.”J. H. Barrett, Ark., after 

rdering 88 Easy Ways, says:—“You have the grandest invention [ 
ever i of.” J. W. Myers, Gu., says:—“Find check for 12 
Easy Ways, Greatest invention to Womanhood. forever abolishing 
nise e washday. Sells itself.’ 


AGENTS GETTING RICH 


. O. Cowan, N, ¥.. placed 13 in 6 hours—(profit $39.00). 
Mre. J. Brown sold 10 in3 days—(profit $30.00). K. J. Blevins, 
S = t Made 2 calls, sold 5 one day %—(profit $15). 
yett 





ea 


Lattimore, Pa., writes: “Sold 4 this morning. Never 
eidown.” A. G, Witt, Pa., “Received Easy Way yester- 
lay; sold 4today—not ont for orders.” Mrs. Gerrish, Mont., 
ordered sample, then 1 dozen, then 100—(profit over $300.00). Just 
made one shipment 1000 Easy Ways to Russian agent. N. 
Boucher, Mass., orders 75 more, says: “Everybody wants one, 


best siness Lever had.” A. S, Verritt, La., sold8in one day— 
profit $24 Soit goes. A Money Landslide, 
Free Sample to Active Agents 


want managers, agents, men or women, home or traveling, all 
t , to show, take orders and appoint agents. Kasy Way 
new «article, not worked to death. Best seller out. Every 
family wants or People glad to see it demonstrated; buy without 
eing asked and throw away costly washing machines to use it. 
Only 2 sales a day means 836.00 a week protit. Price 
only 86.00. Ready for use. Sent anywhere. Not sold in stores. 
Order one for your own use. YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
If NOT SATISFACTORY. Send for Free Sample offer, special 
agents’ proposition, etc. Costs nothing toinvestignte. Send 
name and address anyway for full description. Write today. 
RRISON MFG. Co. 

1560 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


IF 











——-9 ,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 9,059 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy 
business men may be made yours—yours to boost your 
salary, to increase your profits. ‘This booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 

—How to seil goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
llow to stop cost leaks 
low to train and handle men 
llow to vet and hold a position 
llow to advertise a business 
—How to device office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no 
obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 
career. Surely you would not deny yourself this privilege, when it 
involves only ihe risk of a postai—a penny! Simply say “Send 
on your 9,059-word Booklet.”” Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 35-12, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


{HE DEAF CAN HEAR 


If you are deaf or hard 
of hearing, do not fail 
to send your name and 
address today and get 
our Electrophone on 


30 DAYS FRikt 


TRIAL 
It is a tiny but powerful 
electrical device, a truly 
wonderful little instru- 
ment, perfected to such a 
degree that the deafest 
person can hear the faint- 
est sound and enjoy all the 
pleasures of church, the- 
atre, public speaking or 
- ordinary conversation. It 
The Electrophone in use--- magnifies sound—restor- 
almost invisible. es aided hearing power 
instantly, renders makeshift drums, etc. useless, makes 
you hear and gradually restores your 7 9 Almost 
invisible—carries in the clothing and leaves both hands 
free. Over 10,000 in use. Enthusiastic testimonials 

from responsible people. 

hat They Say About It - 

“I think the Electrophone is the best device for people 
that are hard of hearing that there is on the market, as I 
have tried everything that I ever saw advertised."’ 

W. A. HAGGIN, Union, Iowa. 

“The Stolz Electrophone isa Godsend for the deaf. With 
the Electrophone I hear ordinary conversation without any 
trouble and I could not and would not be without it."’ 

JULIA E. TAYLOR, East Tilton, N. H. 

t an Electrophone on 30 days’ home trial and 
experience for yourself how easily it will make you 
hear—anywhere—without strain or effort. Send cou- 
pon now for our offer and long list of satisfied users. 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 544 Stewart Bldg. 92 State St. Chicago 
es «6Fiiin—-TearOutéMall we 
Stolz Electrophone Co., 544 Stewart Bldg., 92 State Street, Chicago. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, full par- 
ticulars of your thirty days’ home trial offer. 











Name ......0000+08 
Address 
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_ SKIN 
LUXURY 





CUTICURA 


It does so much for 
poor complexions, red, 
rough hands and dry, 
thin and falling hair. 
It does even more 
for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


Sola throughout the world. Depots London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
a Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

#8 32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 


© §O0n5250 A WEE 


(} V Make an effort to secure this agency. Opportunity 
ic # now offered a few men or women. W. J. Mor- 
gan, Pa. made $318.75 in 9 days. T. A. White, 
Ill. made $65.75 in 4 hours. Success possible be- 
cause So tae housekeeper needs—wants—must have 
aNEW HOME VACUUM CLEANER. Show 
10 families, sell 8. Millions of homes to be supplied. 
Soeasy to operate can be run by a child oP ten. 
Slide nozzle. Powerful suction draws every part- 
icle of dust, dirt, grime and germs from car- 
pets, rugs or matting. No sweeping or dusting. 
No taking up and beating carpets. Women 
have wished and longed for this. Custom- 
ers delighted. Mrs. Goodel, El. writes: 
“It certainly is wonderful ; am so 
pleased I cannot do it justice.” Henry 
Rubins, N. ¥.: “ It is the greatest 
machine ever invented for the 
home.” We will start you 
making money. Send postal 
today. Order one for your 
Own use anyway. Everything 
guaranteed. No risk. Old 
reliable firm. Act quick. 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
1315 Alms Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















$8.50 


Sent anywhere 








| ee ° 

Surprising Profits 
| MADE IN MUSHROOMS 
Anybody can add $8 to $40 weekly 
to their income all year growing 
mushrooms in cellars, sheds, barns, 
boxes, etc. Markets waiting for 
all you grow. 

Free illus. Instruction Booklet 


| HIRAM BARTON, Desk 6, 


329 West 48th Street, New York 


SA LES MEN-;"* accident, health policy. Old line 
= $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. 
Costs $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 


GERMAN REGISTRY CO., 257 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo, 








— 














SEE PAGE 795 
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ERE’S the place where 


two egg raisers make $1 2,000 a year. 





Rose City pS 
_—————yEeEEe 








The Pacific Northwest 
is the Land of 


Opportunity 


HE mighty Columbia River drains a fertile 
area that is larger than the German Empire. 
To the young man with a few hundred dollars saved, 
this section of the United States offers almost un- 
limited opportunity for the making of fortunes. 
The wealth is here. It is natural wealth. Ten acres 
devoted to orcharding or small fruit growing or poultry 
raising or gardening will make you independent in a 
few years if you are in earnest and industrious. 
Then, too, there are unlimited opportunities for the 
dairyman—the stock raiser—the lumberman—the wheat 
grower. The fishing industry is making fortunes. 


HE great valley is rich beyond imagination. 

It offers absolute independence to millions 
who will come here and make their home and de- 
velop the land. Your home life will be a contented 
one. Your neighbors will be people whom you will 
like—progressive and thrifty. The climate is ideal. 
No severe cold in the winter, and no excessive heat in 
the summer. There are plenty of markets for anything 
you may raise on your land, and at top prices. 


OU who have a little money saved and who are interest- 
ed in making most of your opportunities—send for in- 
formation. lhe Portland Commercial Club is composed 
of 1,500 Portland Business men. The Club owns its own 
eight-story building right in the heart of this beautiful, health- 
ful, wealthy and busy city of Portland. The smaller cities and 
towns in The Pacific Northwest have their Commercial Clubs 
or Development Associations. ‘here are 148 of these organi- 
zations, comprising the Oregon Development League and 
the Southwest Washington Development Association which 
are in daily communication with the Portland Commercial 
Club. They tell the Portland Club of every advantage their 
section offers, The Portland Club acts as a clearing house 
and tells inquirers in the east about the different sections and 
what they offer. ‘the information you will receive will be 
authentic, exact and reliable. Address 


Inquiry Manager 


Portland Commercial Club 


PORTLAND : OREGON 


is being made 

RE MONEY by those who 

invest in town 

lots at the beginning of Western Canada’s future indus- 
trial and commercial centers, than in any 


It is estimated that 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 

was made in the year ending July 1, 1910, by those who 
had the foresight and courage to make such investments. 
IT IS ALL GOOD, CLEAN MONEY, TOO 
You can invest as little as $10 a month and get your 
share of it. Let us tell you about Fort George the last 
great metropolis of North America, and other oppor- 
tunities for investment in lands, business openings, etc. ’ 
in British Columbia. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB OF FORT GEORGE 


PuBLICITY BUREAU, 613-A Bower Bldg., VAn:couvER, B.C. 


PAY YOU 6% interest on $100 certificates 
W of Deposit and 5% on smaller sums. Safe 

ty assured by the Germania Bank, 
Trustee, holding $2,750.000 approved First 
Mortgages, together with $750,000 Capital, 
Surplus and Stockholder indi- 
vidual liability as security. 
No depositor has lost a do a ur 
in past twenty years. T 
**Sulky Dollar” book explains 
plan operation. 


GEORGIA STATE SAVINGS ASS’N 
177 York Street Savannah, Georgia 











other way. 
























Real Estate First Mortgage Nonds 
& secured by productive farm lands or Kansas City, 
Missouri, well improved property. 


Municipal Bonds 


yielding 4% to 5%, secured by direct tazation on the prosperous 
“+ Middle West.” Securities backed by experience and capital. Ask 
for Circular E64 and Booklet « 


D” explaining 





COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital One Million Dollars Kansas City, Mo. 




















A glimpse of the three great laying houses, with 4,500 pullets always at work 


READER, if you want to know how two 
city people, in poor health and without ex- 


perience, have in a few years built up an egg 
business that clears over $12,000 a year, 


subscribe now for the FARM JOURNAL, 
and get with it the 


orning Ege-Book 


which tells all the secrets of their success, and describes the 


methods by which they obtained a profit of $6.41 a year per hen. 
(See offer below.) 


Talk about “ best-selling novels” ! Why, nearly 100,000 copies 
of this book sold in less than six months! You see, these men dis- 
carded old methods, and spite of many failures, stuck at it until they 
learned the secret of making hens lay the most eggs in winter. 
That discovery marked a new era in poultry raising, and thousands are 
eagerly studying how they do it. 


Their success opens up a new money-making business of unlimited possibilities. 
With this book for a guide, men or women living in or near cities can raise eggs the year round 
and sell them at high prices, or eat them and save the high prices, The demand for fresh eggs, 
especially in winter, is never satisfied. Learn how to supply well-to-do customers regu/ar/y, and 
they will take all you can raise, at high prices. Egg-raising is much simpler than poultrv-raising, 
The hard work of killing, dressing, and marketing fowls is left out. The rest can be done by 
men in poor health, women, school-boys, girls, and others not qualified for regular business. 


The publishers of the Farm Journal saw the immense value of a book that 
should describe the proved and tested methods of the Cornings. 
they decided to publish the Corning Egg-Book, and 
Farm Journal on the offer below 
or country, 


So, after careful investigation, 
offer it to all who subscribe for the 


, to make the paper better known to all people, in city 
who are interested in growing things. 


The FARM JOURNAL is made for every one who raises or 
wants to raise poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, milk, butter, honey, etc., as well as grain and 


cattle. It has the LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY FARM PAPER IN THE WORLD over 750,000, 


It has departments devoted to housekeeping, dressmaking, recipes, and bright, fresh reading for 
boys and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed and PRACTICAL. 


No long-winded essays. 
«« Cream, not skim-milk,’”’ is its motto. 


It is now running a series called «* Back to the Soil,’’ 
true stories of city people who have changed to country life, intensely interesting. It 


never 
prints a medical or trashy advertisement, 


and its columns are an absolutely reliable guide in 
buying. Most of its subscribers pay FIVE TO TEN YEARS AHEAD. It is a special favorite with 
women. Every one who has a garden, yard, flower-bed, or even a kitchen, ought to have this 
bright, cheery, useful home paper. Those who merely exist in cities ought by all means to get 
it, for it brings a whiff of outdoor life into their homes, and may help them to escape to the 
country and really Live, 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send,. 


postpaid, the Farm Journal for FOUR FULL 
YEARS, with the Corning Egg-Book, 


Cut out and send this Coupon 


Farm Journat, 159 Clifton St., Philadelphia 


i Enclosed find $1.00. Send the “4 » poe 
ot or e 1 for four years, and the Corning Egg- Book, 


cash, money order, check, or stamps. Book and B Name 
paper may go to different addresses, if necessary. t 
P. O. 


FARM JOURNAL, 159 Clifton St., Philadelphia. 


.-_ State __ 
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CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 


6.86% Cash Profits or 9% 


Cash, plus accumulations, equal to §% 


annually, Convertible into} NOSE BONDs 


OR 
Redeemable in cash at holder's option 


Success Magazine 
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There is nothing more fascinating to the average 
man or boy than 


Tinkering with Tools 


and for the man who is really handy with tools a 
present of one of our Combination Benches aad 


Tool Cabinets for Christmas 


will give him more pleasure than anything else 
you could select. It is a handsome oak cabi- 
net containing 95 of the finest tools made and 
when open is a complete bench 
with vise ready for immediate use. 

For one less expert, or for the 
boy, we suggest one of our smaller 
cabinets. All tools are the highest 
grade standard mechanics’ tools, 
























14 Years of Profit-Sharing 
$1,000,000 Repaid to Investors 
































\epé arranged in convenient sets for ie 
$2,000,000 Capital and Surplus home use. The quality is the Wi 
$3,000,000 Assets same in all, the higher priced cabi- 

ve ——_—__-_ nets are lar er and contain more 
Write to-day for Booklet S. tools. ° ‘ 11 
‘7 No. 47 21 Toots - « $7.50 = 
New York Realty Owners fe - oa . 
** 53 36 = 15.00 To 
“ “ Ac: 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York ae = a: « poe Ke 

lt = Illustration is “100 95 “ 85.00 


of No. 100 











We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home use; every set bears our Eon arantee of quality 
Order direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No. 2858. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., NEW YORK {iS 4th hen: end 0 St. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 









| 6% Guaranteed 


|| 6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
nominations of $50, $100 and $1,000 
ed by New York Property worth 











times 







































































|| three times amount of loan and constantly Apri: yom S 
ising in value. Bonds maturing 1914, Nets Number PO | AN a 
terest payable semi-annually, at Lincoln Sa oe 1] 
a = - rae | Twelve 15c numbers for $1. a 
We Guarantee the Payment jf — “mae 
: R : : : Cosmopolitan is the one great American magazine—the magazine that p 
Write for interesting particulars ee actually accomplishes things. It was Cosmopolitan that exposed the treason 
NICHOLLS-RITTER H OSMOPOLITAN of the United States Senate, that uncovered the hideous system of peonage D 
REALTY & FINANCIAL CO. l , in the South, that told the truth about the horrors of vivisection, that c 
405-08 Flatiron Bldg. NEW YORK brought to the surface the ugly facts about child labor. 
ESTABLISHED 1885 S 
; REFERENCES: Dun and Bradstreet THIS YEAR C 
Cosmopolitan will be greater than ever before. Robert W. Chambers has tI 
written his masterpiece, a brilliant, fascinating serial, «‘’The Common j 
WONDERFUL NEW 100% COFFEE POT. Law.” General Nelson A. Miles, has ‘contributed his Autobiography. : 
p] HOSMER Ew CATEATED Oe — «« Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,’’ the short story hit of the decade will f 
Geen Adiisieas Colestone adumae aie appear exclusively in Cosmopolitan; and in addition to these startling | 
cl wigg Saves i coffee,also time and features, other noteworthy contributors are Sir Gilbert Parker, Rex Beach, : 
ee ee ae Jack London, Gouveneur Morris, Charles Edward Russell and a host of a 
“Pee Geomee Gamo. other favorites. Be sure to include Cosmopolitan in your order this year. v 
= = No matter what others come later, put Cosmopolitan down first. n 
. . ’ . e . 
champion. shorthand “writer,” and. is Low Prices—Cosmopolitan and Success—sig Bargains 
taught in good schools everywhere. 
Learn Succes Shorthand at your nearest < 
school or by mail from us. For begin- = 


ne Order your magazines now! Here is your best opportunity Y 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 312, 79 Clark St., Chicago 












































i Success 7 $1.00) Our Price — eV ay $I. 50 Our Price \ 
ee. 100 $ z= »85 | Cosmopolitan 85 ‘ 
Good level land with timber, fruit and water, fertile soil, no long Total Value $2.00} Total Value $3.50 | 
winter, no droughts. $10 up per acre. Write tor our Real Estate 
Herald and Map. Dept. PYLE & CO., Inc., Petersburg, Vz. Delineator $1 00 Good Housekeeping $1 25 
oe Our Price 7 y Our Price 
Success. . . . . 1,00 Success . oo se 
ST AMPS bo seen Oe TOO. al ailterent Ramps Cosmopolitan . . . 1,00($ a= 16S | Cosmopolitaa . . . 1.00($ 22 \ 
Tying Liste 10 conte. Foledo Stamp €o., Foledo, Ohl. Total Value $3.00 ). Total Value $3.25 | 
AG ENTS Transparent Handle Pat ket ‘Kuife. McClure’s |. 7 a ieee: pa 8 Home Comp'n $1.50) 6. rice 
rgcomiene te nace, Wee fer tome: | Success i * * + : 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. No. 53 Bar St., Canten, Ohio Cosmopolitan . _ = $ a= 95 Cosmopolitan | _ 1.00 ‘22 
: E F U L Total Value $3.50 ) Total Value $3.50 ) ) 
| 3 E, . A R Hampton’s . . . . $I 50 | Everybody’s < « « See 
= : Success. .. . . 1.00/_ OurPrice Success. . . .. . ] — 

Cosmopolitan . . . 1,00($ a= Cosmopolitan . _ 95 ee 
in ordering by mail from our advertisers Total Value $3.50 Total Value $3.50 
to write your name and address plainly. i ligiae $3. 00 World's Work 00 ) aa | 
\ little care in this will save all much Seccess:. . .°.. Success. . ..., cies 


Cosmopolitan. | .OU | Cosmopolitan | |. . fe 


trouble. Better mention Success Mag- Total Value $5 00 Total Value $5.00 











azine, too. 
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’ Success 


for December, 1910 


MY FREE BOOK 


“The ‘WHYS’ of Exercise’’ tells how you 
may develop the two kinds of strength. Before you 
ean be really healthy or strong yon must develop 
functional vigor (strength of the heart, lungs and 
vital organs) as well as muscular strength. 


It tells of * * exerc sisers’ 
it tells ** Why ” they f 


It tells ** Why” many systems do not accomplish that 
for which they were intended. 


It tells ** Why” there is but one system by which yor 
may acquire an exceptional degree of health and 
strength. 


It tells how and *“* Why” you can secure powerful 
lungs, a broad, full chest, a strong neck, an arm of 
steel, and broad, powerful shoulders. In short, it 
tells how you may have a perfect physique and 
buoyant health. 





’ which do not *exercise’’ and 
ail. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK 


If you would learn what to do and what not to do in exercise, 
also how you may secure my latest invention, the Improved 
Automatic Exerc iser, free of charge, send for the little book, * The 
Whys of Exercise. Enclose 4c. to cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 


1 TITUS BLDG., 23d STREET, NEW YORK 





CARNEGIE COLLEGE.—FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 
To one represent: ative in each province, county, and city. Normal, 
Academie, Civil Service, Language, Drawing, Agricultural, Book 
Keeping and Shorthand c ourses. For Free Tuition apply to 


Carnegie College, Rogers O 


Special Offer to 
Success Readers 


Success Magazine, the most 





influential magazine for men, 
and Woman's 
panion, the foremost monthly 


Home Com- 
magazine for women, have 
co-operated in making a 
special Christmas Offer to 
Success readers. Read below 


the big savings this co-operation means to 
you in buying your next year’s magazines, 
Subscribe for yourself. 
friends. 


Subscribe for ycur 
Subcriptions may be new or renewal. 
The magazines in any club may be sent to any 
address. Subscriptions of present subscribers 
will be extended to full time ordered, no 
matter when they may expire. Send your 


order today—before the offer is withdrawn. 


Offer No. 1 Res. Special Price 
Success ... . $1.50 $ 10 
. ee 2 


Woman’s Home Compeaion : 


Olfer No. 2 Reg 


Price ) Special Price 
Woman’s Home Companion... $1.50 * 20 
Success 2 ww wl wl le Ce CO 3 
McClure’s or Everybody’s . . 1.50 

Offer No. 3 as. ) special P 

rice 1 Spccial Price 

Success . $1.50 $ .95 
Woman's Home Companion. . 1.50 | fs 
Cosmopolitan or American Boy 

Offer No. 4 Ree. 

: rice | Special Price 
Woman’s Home Companion. . $1.50 $>>.90 
Success 2: 
Delireator or Pictorial Review oo 

Reg. 
Offer No.5 Price ) Special Price 
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One Man in Omaha Has Sold 890 Brush Cars 








Men come from all over the State of Nebraska to buy the 


$485 Runabout — Everyman’s Car. 
the automobile business, 


He had 


but sold farm implements. 


never been in 
He saw 


at once the possibilities of a utility car—a car that costs less 
than a horse and buggy to maintain—that does a raft of work 
of all sorts, and earns its cost like any other farm implement. 


No matter what your present business, you can make 
money selling Brush cars, provided you are in tcuch 
with people who are interested in saving money 
in their business while increasing their production. 


You don’t have to seek for arguments to prove your case. 


sands of Brush 


DETROIT CITY GAS CO. 
Detroit 

We have had excellent satisfac- 
tion out of the Brush cars that 
we have been using. ‘The first 
one purchased 15 months ago 
has been in continuous operation 
and has covered over 21,000 miles. 
The total cost per mile for opera- 
tion is 1 44/100 cents. ‘The little 
car has taken the place of two horses 
and a buggy, and has enabled 
the operator to do one and one 
half times as much work. The 
saving made by its operation paid 
for the car in ten months and the 
car is apparently in as good con- 
dition today as it was when pur- 
chased. [Signed] 

DETROIT CITY GAS CO. 


C. F. Dewey, Engineer 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
72 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Having driven a Brush Runa- 
bout for two years, I believe I am 
at this time qualified to be able to 
judge of its merits. 

I desire to advise you that I do 
not believe there is a machine 
anywhere near its equal for the use 
of a city salesman or other similar 
occupation, 

I am pleased to note the advance- 
ment that your company has made 
in their models and hope early this 
spring to be the possessor of one 
of the 1910 cars. 

This letter is entirely unsolicited 
and you may use it as you see fit. 
You can refer any _ prospective 
purchaser of a runabout to me in 
full confidence that they will get 
an honest expression from a satis- 
fied user. [Signed] 

WILLARD K. BUSH 


Let us send you “The Brush as a Commercial Asset.” 
this compilation alone to convince anyone. 


SHERIFF of SALINE COUNTY 
Harrisburg, Ill. 

Today I drive the little Brush 
intheshed. Ihave used it through 
the season, and :t has behaved like 
a Saint. I have used it as my 
only way of conveyance discharg- 
ing my duties as Deputy Sheriff of 
Saline County. I have scoured 
Saline and all adjoining counties 
time after time; have pulled myself, 
another man and two large blood 
hounds sitting on behind up some 
of the largest hills in southern 
Illinois. I have never stuck in the 
mud; have never been pulled in; 
have never walked in (only when 
I ran out of gasoline). I have 
worked alongside of $1200.00 cars 
and I have never had to take a 
back seat. She is surely a bird. 


[Signed] J. L. WILLIAMS 


S. E. ROTH 


Ipava, Ill. 


Please send me via Adams 
Express, one nickel babbit for 
lower end connecting rod, for 
Brush Runabout Model B. C., 
Factory No. 3988. I just lacked 
one week of having my machine 
out one year; this will be the first 
cent of expense it has been. Never 
had a puncture nor a tire off nor 
one minute’s trouble. Used iton 
all kinds of roads—mud, rough, 
and frozen roads, in fact, I used 
it at any time I would have used 
a horse and buggy. Never found 
a hill too big for it. I made long 
trips when our big machines would 
not venture out. If I was in the 
market today, it would be a Brush. 


[Signed] S. E. ROTH 


Thou- 


cars are being used in business, and all these 


people are enthusiastic about it. Read what some of them say. 


WILLIAM RIPPEY 
126 East Second St., Cincinnati 


The 10 Horse Power Brusn 
Auto we bought of your firm some 
time ago for commercial purposes 
does away with our horse and 
wagon and delivers the goods in 
less than half the time and less 
expense. [Signed] 


WILLIAM RIPPEY 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
Wall Paper Philadelphia 


I desire to express my thorough 
appreciation of the reliability of 
the Brush Runabout which I have 
had in constant use for the past 
eighteen months. This car has 
demonstrated its equality and in 
some Cases its superiority to much 
higher priced cars. [Signed] 

Thomas H. Shott, Supt. for 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 
17 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


We beg to advise that our Brush 
Car was driven over six thousand 
miles at an average cost of less 
than one cent per mile. The best 
testimonial that we can offer you 
for your car is the fact that we are 
attaching herewith an order for 
one of your 1910 Models, with a 
double rumble seat, on which we 
expect to elaborate largely its use 
in connection with our contract 
work. ‘The car that you are put- 
ting out isa wonder for the money. 

[Signed ] 
THE PHILIP CAREY CO 
Wm. 


Brown, Manager 


There’s material enough in 
Let us tell you about our proposition, 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY, 1255 Rhode Island Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Licensed under Selden Patent 











MONEY-MAKERS’ CLUB FOR BOYS 


I have arranged a very attractive list of articles, any one 


f which a 


boy can earn in two or three hours. Such articles as skates, guns, 
and base-ball togs, watches, fobs and many other 
make up the list. 


foot-ball 





articles of use to 


1.50 
3.00 


. $1.50 $3.85 


Woman’s Home Companion . 
Review of Revicws 


boys 


The Money-Makers’ solid gold emblem pictured here is 
free to boys who doa certain amount of work and show an 
Club. For full particulars regarding membership, write to 


UNCLE BOB, Success Magazine, New York City 


always given 
interest in the 


Add é 








Woman’s Home Companion 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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@ A good many people believe that 
Education comes only from. schools 
and colleges. 


@ It doesn’t. 


@ The most effective, most worth-while 
Education comes from a knowledge of 
human nature and a knowledge of life. 


@ And the best way to learn these things 
that are real, is in the pages of Mark 
[wain’s books. You have thought of 
him only as a humorist and philosopher. 


@ He is far more than this—he is first 
of all a Teacher, and you may benefit 
by his rich experience—use his powers 
of observation—-learn human nature 
through his pages. 





Copyright, 1907, by ie F. Bradley 


@ it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to 
have his books in every American home, 
and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
ring about this remarkable opportunity — 

the first time in the history of publishing, 
copyrighted books are sold at the price of 
non-copyrighted books—the chance will not 
come again. 


Mark Twain’s 
Works 14 Price 


Now for the first time you get a complete 
set of all Mark Twain’s writings at just 
exactly one-half the price they have ever 
been sold before. This is a new edition, just 
as complete as the old one, which still sells, 
by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a 
standard author’s works been issued 
at such low figure. 
























Harper 
& Bros, 
Franklin 





In this new set there are beautiful pictures 
by Frost, Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, 
Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The bind- 





















ig is in ric h red rep silk book cloth, with Square, | 

e labels stamped in gold. The books New York City 
are printed on white antique wove aper . 

specially made for this edition. Each’ Please send 





me for exami- 

nation,carriage 
free, a set of 
MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author's 
National Edition, 
twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is un- 
derstood I may retain 
the set for five days,and 
at the expiration of that 
time,if Ido not care for the 
books, [| will return them 
at your expense. If I keep 
the books, I will remit $2.00a 
month until the full price, 
$25.00, has been paid, or within 
thirty days, $23.75 as payment 
infull. 8. 12. 


volume is of generous size and bulk, 
x7 neches. 





















Harper & 
Brothers 

























A Catalogue of 
Our Standard 
Sets of Books 

wilt' be sent 
upon request 











Signature........ 






Send books to 
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ee Pictorial Review 


FOR WOMEN 














The circulation of a magazine is a sure indication of its 
popularity, its quality and its value. © 

Three years ago the circulation of Pictorial Review was less 
than 200,000 copies per month. At that time several improve- 
ments were made in the business management of the magazine 
and a new editor was secured—Mr. Arthur T. Vance, who 
for over nine years had _ been editor-in-chief of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Immediately the magazine began to grow until now the circulation is 


OVER 600,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


No magazine could triple its circulation in three years without giving a full dollar’s worth. 

The special articles on timely topics of interest to women, the interesting fiction and the 
practical, common-sense departments on every detail of housekeeping and home-making are 
responsible for much of this tremendous growth. 

Pictorial Review Fashions are responsible for the rest. Each new season’s styles 
are shown in Pictorial Review generally one or two months ahead of the newest styles in any 
other fashion publication. 

Pictorial Review Patterns are sold in millions all over the United States. These 
patterns are the only ones with which a free cutting and construction guide is given. 
Pictorial Review patterns are economical of goods; they are easy to lay out, easy to cut and 
fit. When put together the garments hang right, set right, fit right. If you use Pictorial 
Review patterns once you will always use them. 

Get acquainted with Pictorial Review this year. The price is still one dellar for twelve 
months’ subscription—and it is easily worth twice the price. Be sure to include Pictorial 
Review in your magazine order. 


TWO BIG SPECIAL OFFERS 


To convince you of the immeasurable merits of Pictorial Review to every woman 
appreciating an up-to-date, yet practical, fashion magazine, we ask you merely to give it a 


trial. Buy it singly at only $1.00 for one full year or in one of the combinations offered at 
our specially low-priced combination rate. 


TWO GOOD OFFERS 





Pictorial Review ; ; 2 Z P ; $1.00, 9g ri 

Success A : i : ; ‘ x ; 1.00 “only wa 

Ladies’ World ‘ és . ‘ : ‘ 50 

Modern Priscilla ‘ i - ' “ ~ __ 75 $ 
Regular Price ; $3.25 

Pictorial Review ‘ : 5 : i " $1.00 Our price 

Success . - . r : . ; ; 1.00 — 


$7-80 


Regular Price : " $2.00 


Do not hesitate to write us for our booklet containing hundreds of low-priced magazine com- 
binations and detailed information as to how you yourself can make up any list you might wish. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, .222-226 West 39th Street, New York City 

















PAYING WORK 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is one of the few publications which give 
the subscriber more than he really pays for. Twelve handsome 


numbers for only eight and one-third cents apiece, at subscription 
rates! 


Big value and small price are the very features that have given 
SUCCESS one hundred thousand additional circulation in the last 
six months. People are just as willing, in fact more so, to place 
their subscriptions with our field representatives, than to send them 
in direct to us. 

WE WANT MORE REPRESENTATIVES to look after the 
renewal of our expirations and send in new subscriptions. We 
are prepared to pay you for your work, and pay you mighty well. 


We allow great big commissions for clubbing as well as single 
subscriptions, 


For terms and supplies write to 


Agency Manager, Success Magazine, New York 
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All subscriptions are for One Full Year, and may be sent to one or different addresses. 


TO THE P BLI I strongly recommend these Special Offers as the best, which in my many years’ experience in the subscription business I have ever been 
= to offer to the public. 


I hope that everyone reading this advertisement, especially my thousands of old customers throughout America, 


will take advantage of these Special Offers before they expire. Only a few can be shown here, but My Complete 44-page Catalogue, 
containing ALL CLUB OFFERS and much valuable information for magazine readers will be sent FREE upon request. Better write forit to-day. It is sure to ee you. 


Yours sincerely, J. M. HANSON. 


1 WILL DUPLICATE ANY CLUB OFFER ADVERTISED BY ANY AGENCY OR PUBLISHER. wi 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE = Ladies’ Home Journal. -) , siietrines) WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS : 
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The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phenix Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 
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Success Magazine 


A Year’s Entertainment 
for All the Family 


With Jack and Betty in Wonderland 


THE adventures of Jack and Betty have only begun. Jack and Betty will 
do more strange and wonderful things in 1911 than all the real boys and 
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girls in the world have ever done since time began. 


You can’t guess even 


one quarter of the strange and interesting and remarkable things they will 


meet in their adventures next month and in the following months. 


It may 


be that they will have an adventure with Newman, the Air Captain, and it 


may be that a great Sea Puss, ferocious and wild, will almost upset the 
motor-boat in which Jack and Betty are escaping—in fact, 
almost anything exciting may happen to Jack and Betty, 
and we shall have to wait to learn what actually 
does happen to them. 
ask Jack ahead of time, just as we did, but 
he will say, “ Nixie, just wait,” and Betty 
will say that she has learned from the Owl, 
“Old Big Eyes,” to keep a secret. Next 
month we shall see what we shall see. 


Of course, you can 


More Fun for the Juniors 


The list of other good things planned for young 
folks, big and 
paper. There will be more space devoted to the junior 
members of the family than ever before, and their pages 
will include stories, pictures, handicraft and woodcraft articles, 
popular science, such as aeronautics, electricity and wireless 
telegraphy, and lots of other sparkling, wide-awake, up-to-date 
features for both girls and boys. 


little, is too long to be printed in this 


Many Stories by Favorite Writers 


Mary Wilkins 
Freeman 


Ls) 2 | j 
to J 
 Aaais7 a. oe : : fa 
yh HEN “The Poor 
Lady” first came into 


~ 
, oe 
the Companion of- 


. ge. PS fice we felt certain that there 

ai would be no room for her. 
We had enough good serial 
stories planned for the 
coming year — more than 
ever before. That was 
what we thought before 
we came to know ‘‘The 
Poor Lady.” Afterwards 
» doubt about it—she must have a place 


\o 


se 





compelled this condition will be evident 
ider who begins ‘‘ The Poor Lady,” which 
of the most absorbing and important 


The Williamsons 


‘ nost delightful of motor stories are written 
"T N. and A. M. Williamson, the authors of 
I Lightning Conductor,” ‘‘Set in Silver,” 
irkling tales. 
PANION Will publish during the coming year 
ry by the Williamsons in which as usual 
most interesting characters is a splendid, 
tomobile. Travel, adventure, fun and love 
tter combination can we ask for a novel ? 


Margaret Deland 


PYAHE author of ‘‘Old Chester Tales,” ‘‘ Doctor 

] vender’s People,” ‘‘ The Awakening of Helena 

and other beautiful stories, is shortly 

t pear in our pages for the first time with one of 
t t interesting tales she has ever written. 


Alice Brown 


T LEAST three stories by the author of ‘‘ Rose 
A MacLeod,” ‘‘ The Story of Thyrza” and ‘‘ Tiv 
erton Tales” are planned for publication in the 
Companion during 1911. ‘‘The Miser,” ‘‘The Wid- 
ow’s Third” and ‘* The Medicine Man” are among the 
best tales we have read by Miss Brown, who stands 
in the foremost rank of American short-story writers. 


Mary Heaton Vorse 


EADERS who have made the acquaintance of 
Constance and John and Louise in Mary Heaton 
Vorse’s charming stories about ‘‘ The Very Little 

Person ” will be glad to know that there are more of 
those stories to come. New readers have a treat be- 
fore them in the further history of little Louise from 
“* The First Bottle” until she becomes ‘‘ The Grown- 
Up Baby.” 


Maude Radford Warren 


UNIQUE feature which begins in the January 
Companion, is a short novel with a most original 
theme, by Maude Radford Warren, author of 

‘*To the Highest Bidder,” and ‘‘ The Land of the 
Living.” The lives and love stories of three beautiful 
girls, who have just graduated from one of the big 
eastern colleges, form the basis of an unusual and 
absorbing tale. 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


' HE NINE BRIDES” in the January number is 
the best kind of a love story and is Miss 
Tompkins’ first contribution to the Companion 

for 1911. The many readers who have come to asso- 

ciate her with the magazine will be glad to find her 
name frequently in its pages during the coming year. 


Serials for Girls 
and Boys 


DELIGHTFUL inno- 

vation in our plans 

for 1911 will be the 
publication of two splendid 
serials for voung folks. The 
first of these, ‘‘The Four 
Thorntons,” begins in this 
number and will continue for 
six months. This is astory of 
a Southern plantation when 
Aunt Janet was a girl. 


Other Story Writers 


HE Companion has always stood for the best 

in fiction. The names already mentioned on 

this page are only a few of the notable contrib- 
utors of stories, short and long, whose work will 
appear in the Companion during the coming year. 
Among other friends, old and new, are Annis Hamil- 
ton Donnell, Hulbert Footner, Harrison Rhodes, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Virginia Tracy, Gertrude 
King, Mary Hastings, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Grace S. 
Richmond, Beulah Marie Dix, Katharine Holland 
Brown, lan MacLaren, James Oppenheim, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Mary and Jane Findlater, Allan McAulay, 
Louise Forssiund and Owen Oliver. 


Spain’s Royal Romance 


ELLOGG DURAND has just completed for the 
Companion the story of the love-making and 
of the happy married life of the voung Queen 

of Spain. The love story of Queen. Victoria, of 
Spain, reads like a beautiful fairy story nd is as ab- 
sorbing as a novel, yet it is true and accurate in every 
detail. 





WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION FOR 1911 
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For the Business Manager 


of the Ho 


The Increased Cost of Living 


HE cost of living is a condition, not a theory. The 
hard fact is that it costs more to live in 1g1o than it 

did in 1909, and that incomes on the whole have not 
increased proportionately, and now the important thing is 


how to stretch the income. 


The Companion has never stood for theories. 
of theoretical articles on the cost of living would be interest- 
ing to read and easy to prepare ; but what the Business Man- 
ager of the Home needs is practical advice that will enable 
her to stretch the buying capacity of every dollar. 

How to get your money’s worth, w hatever you buy; 


tie 








A series 




















how to use that money’s worth for its full value ; how not 


to get cheated by the merchant; how not to cheat yourself and 
your family by waste or unwise purchasing ; all these “how’s” 
the Companion proposes to answer, in a series of articles as 
simple, practical and comprehensive as they can be made. 
The Companion is now concluding exhaustive investi- 
gations in all sorts and conditions of communities, big and 
little, and the results are being put into the most usable 


Fashions 


ORRECT, practical fash- 
ions with usable ten-cent 
patterns, will continue to 

be the policy of Miss Gould’s 
up-to-date fashion department 
in the Companion. Readers may 
depend upon information each 
month and upon four big 
special fashion numbers each 
year. ‘‘French fashions adapted to American needs 
and tastes” will be, as heretofore, the basic plan of 
this department. 


Cooking 


ISS FANNIE MERRITT 
FARMER who has for 
several years conducted 

the Companion’s cooking de- 
partment will continue her 
work during 1911. This insures 
for Companion housekeepers the 
most reliable recipes to be had. 
While special attention will be given to fancy cookery, 
there will be many recipes designed to meet the 
problems of the increased cost of living. 








Housekeeping 


EVERAL departments have 
been planned for the com- 
ing year designed to cover 

as completely as possible prac- Saad 
tical problems of housekeeping. Comme), 5 
Among them are: _‘‘ First prin- eT 
ciples” in which Christine i 
Terhune Herrick takes up the 
beginning of things for the 
benefit of inexperienced housekeepers; and ‘‘The 
Exchange,” a department contributed entirely by 
ComPANION readers. 


Pin-Money Club 


URING the past year 

thousands and thousands 

of girls have earned 
money both for ‘‘pins” and 
bread through the Companion’s 
Pin-Money Club. Miss Mar- 
garet Clarke, the secretary of 
this great organization has 
many new practical plans where- 
by any git’ who wishes to earn money may do so. 
She is alw: ys glad to answer letters of inquiry from 
readers of t 1e CoMPANION. 








of the magazine. 


Knitting 

HE woman who knows more about knitting and 

crocheting than any other woman is Helen 

Marvin, and she writes exclusively for the 
Companion. Every article shown in her department 
is made up under her eye, and whether it is a fine 
lace handkerchief or a sweater, you can make it look 
like the picture. 


Children 


HE 1911 Companion will have many serials and 

stories for the children. The Kewpies, the 

Jack and Betty color pages for little people, the 
prize offers and the puzzles are among the many other 
good things too numerous to mention. 


Entertainment 


HE Companion contains valuable suggestions 
each month for the reader who wishes to en- 
tertain. These include novel ideas or dances, 

card-parties and special holiday functions, games and 
contests, appropriate menus, etc. 


Mrs. Sangster 


continues her helpful and delightful home page for 
the special benefit of women in the home. Her plans 
for 1911 include many talks on timely subjects and 
her personal letters to readers will, as heretofore, be 
of service to her thousands of friends. 


Church Aid 


HE editor of this unique and helpful department 
has had vast experience with church entertain- 
ments and knows how to make them pay. 

She contributes suggestions for novel and _ practical 
church bazaars. She will answer inquiries regarding 
special problems. 


Etiquette 


F Sgerternns to individual questions regarding points 
of etiquette have always been an important fea- 

ture of the Companion’s service to its readers. 
For 1911 a series of special articles on etiquette has 
been planned. 


form possible to cover the whole subject of Buying and 
Using Necessities, so that you can get more with your 
dollar than you are now getting. 

In addition to the articles of this big series, the econ- 
omical business management of the home will be discussed 
in the most authoritative way in the various departments 


Sewing 


MOST successful feature 

is the monthly dress-mak- 

ing lesson. Many women 
with no previous knowledge of 
dressmaking have made for 
themselves perfectly fitting 
garments by following the clear, 
precise instructions given by 
Miss Gould. In its simplicity 
and freedom from technical terms this lessun is unique. 
Only one of many features planned for the woman 
who sews. 





Handicraft 


MONG the subjects to be 

treated during 1911 are 

china-painting, stenciling, 
leather-work, brass-work, lace- 
making, knitting, crocheting 
and basketry. No tantalizing 
pictures of things that can not 
be made by the amateur will 
be shown. Every subject will 
be handled by an expert, whose every statement 
can be relied upon absolutely. 





Doctor’s Page 


N UP-TO-DATE, careful, 
practical physician is con- 
nected with the staff of 

the Companion and her services 
are at the reader’s disposal. 
Her helpful articles cover a 
broad field of important sub- 
jects, and her practical and en- 
couraging personal letters are 
one of the big phases of the Companion’s usefulness 
to its readers. 





The Table 


OW to set a good table ; 
how to make it look 
pretty; fancy dinner and 

luncheon tables; how to man- 
age a dinner with one servant ; 
how to manage without a 
servant; the frills that are use- 
less and the frills that mean something, really helpful 
information; these few subjects show the kind of 
service the Companion offers to home makers. 
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San Francisco—the Exposition City 


by Rufus M. Steele, Author of “The City That 
Is,” beautifully illustrated in four colors from 
paintings by J. A. Cahill and W. Francis, 
showing the cosmopolitan features of San 
Francisco—the greatest feature of all the 
December magazines. Other articles on this 
subject by Governor Gillett, Homer S. King 
and R. E. Connolly, illustrated by photo- 
graphs and pictures showing San Francisco’s 
wonderful progress. 


We were unable to supply the demand for 
our November four-color number and the in- 
terest already displayed in San Francisco in 
this special December number is so great that 
we believe the entire issue of 125,000 copies 
will be quickly exhausted. 


Following this, Walter V. Woehlke will con- 
tribute in January a story of the cozy, vine- 
covered Southern California homes among 
the oranges and flowers around Los Angeles— 
homes that are leading the United States in 
originality of design and harmonious beauty— 
again illustrated in four colors, 


During the coming year we will picture in 
beautiful colors California’s wonderful old 
missions; the beauty and grandeur of Yose- 
mite, Lake Tahoe and Monterey Bay; the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys; the 
great empire in the Northwest, in Oregon and 
around Puget Sound; the magnificent oppor- 
tunities offered in the rapidly developing 
Southwest and in fact all the WONDERLAND 
BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


$25,000 will be spent on this one great feature 


the biggest thing ever ae by a fifteen- 
cent magazine. 





We know you will want to read SUNSET 
MAGAZINE during the coming year. We, 
therefore, make this SPECIAL OFFER: We 
will send SUNSET for the next three months, 
including this special December number, for 
25 cents (stamps or coin). 


ON SALE ON ALL NEWS STANDS 15 CENTS PER COPY 


_ LAST MONTH IN POUR COLORS 


Fill in the coupon. | 


iF YOU DID 


Ag. c 


“The Spell ” 


by C.N. G A. M. Williamson, Authors of 
“The Lightning Conductor,” “The Chaperon,” 
‘* Lady Betty across the Water,” etc., etc. A 
fascinating and thrilling serial novel of West- 
ern life with stirring automobile and other 
adventures in sunny California—the best story 
of these popular authors and the best serial 
of the year. 


COMMENCES DECEMBER—DON’T MISS 
THE FIRST NUMBER. 


CHINA AWAKE-—A series of articles by 
Charles K. Field, who is now in China study- 
ing the principal cities and the problems of 
that wonderful country just awakening to its 
possibilities. These articles will be especially 
illustrated from photographs collected by 
Mr. Field. 


THE PHILIPPINES — General James F. 
Smith, former Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippines, will contribute a notable series of 
articles giving a true and interesting picture 
of the life and opportunities of our island pos- 
sessions, illustrated from Government photo- 
graphs. 


SHORT STORIES—Some of the most noted 
short story writers in America will contrib- 
ute during the year, including Eleanor 
Gates, Lloyd Osbourne, Jack London, John 
Fleming Wilson, Warren Cheney, Peter B. 
Kyne, Earle Ashley Walcott, Ellis Parker 
Butler, and many others. L.G. Carpenter has 
written for the Sunset some very bright bits 
of fiction centered about the life of the 
Chinese in San Francisco. 


These and other strong features now being 
arranged for will make SUNSET MAGAZINE 
the best value of the year. 








SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Please send SUNSET for three months in 
accordance with your special offer. En- 
closed find twenty-five cents. 
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put this startling headline at the top of this page for two reasons—first, to 
get you to read it; second, to bring forcibly to your mind the fact that New 
York real estate is the most profitable investment in the world. 


In the past 10 years New York yielded more wealth to its owners than all the gold 
mines in the world combined. You may doubt this but you will find that the in- 
crease in the bare assessed valuation of New York City real estate exceeded by 
over one hundred million dollars the world’s output of gold for the same period. 


In the next 10 years New York will have added to itself a St. Louis and 
a Boston. ‘The increase must come on land now within the city limits. In the 
little area of New York City is gathered a population 50 per cent. greater than 
that of Texas, the largest State in the Union. New York real estate never goes 
back. It can’t. It moves one way only—upward. ‘The tremendous pressure 


of new population creates new and higher levels of value. To buy and to hold 
is to amass wealth. 





Brooklyn grows faster than old New York. Out of 18,928 new buildings in 1g09, 
0,314 were in Brooklyn. 47 per cent. of Brooklyn’s splendid total was in the 2gth, 
3oth, 31st and 32nd wards—the sections where our properties lie. 


Will you come with us now? Will you make money without effort or risk 
by simply waiting for the onward march of the city? We own hundreds of lots, 


and by selling some tor $790, we can hold others until they sell for $2,000, or 
even $5,000 apiece. 


We offer New York City Lots at $790 Money Back If Not Satisfied 
$10 down $6 a month 


Remember, our offer carries a free deed or money back in case of death, high class improvements free, free 
round trip (railroad fare) to New York, East ot Chicago or like distance. 





Come to New York at any time within a 
year after you purchase; visit our properties; 


keep what you have if you think it is the best 

Give us a chance to tell you our story. It won't last long. It will bargain in our $10,000,000 holdings; change it 

be interesting. Or, better still, get the best choice by sending us $10, for any other lot if you will, or go to our cashier’s 
the first payment on one lot, with the distinct understanding that if you “ip * “~ get back every dollar you have paid us, 
t is all the same to us. We would prefer to 

are not entirely satisfied with our selection, we will at once refund your have you a good friend and not a customer, rather 


money. But write anyway. A postage stamp, a pen full of ink, may 


than a customer and not a good friend. But a 
bring you a fortune. 


decision is required at the time of the examination 
of the property and the offer extends only to 
OUR REFERENCES those who visit New York within said year. In 

; ; : C her words, we do not give options. We do 

Bradstreet’s and Dun’s rate us higher than any W d H & ie f 8 P j 

pealiesute cunceen inthe aecdl. ‘Bas Gusher 35. oo 9 armon oO. give you twelve months to examine your property 
formation app'y to any commercial agency, bank, Dent. F 10 and get your money. back if you are not satisfied. 
trust company, or to any of the prominent maga- pt. OUR» 
zines of the country, and you can secure complete 


¢ 
Our ‘* mogty bagk *” afid™fyee transportation ’’ offers 
information as to our financial standing and reputa- 261 Broadway, New York are both limited to 2 pnths Gem date of purchase. 

tion. 
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"93" HAIR amen ane 


d $1.00 


Eradicates dandruff-Promotes hair grawth 
Your Money Back if it Doesn't 





Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexo% Store: 


the Unite 








